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HOUGH james mounted the Engliſh A. p. 2603. 
throne without oppoſition, and though Fin 
he was immediately proclaimed king, yet he nne 
had ſtill many difficulties to furmount. The 
French court had been long tampering with 
Elizabeth to ſet aſide his ſucceſſion; and ſuch 
of the Engliſh nobility, or their families, as 
had diftinguiſhed themſelves againſt Mary, 
dreaded his reſentment. James behaved with 
3 decency, and even referve, when Cary an- 
4 nounced to him the death of Elizabeth. He 
appeared little abroad, till the ſtate meffen- 
1 bers, Who were Sir Charles Percy, brother to 
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A. D. 1603. the carl of Northumberland, and Thomas So- 


Torre 
pondence 
of James 
with Cecil. 


merſet, ſon to the earl of Worceſter, arrived 
in Scotland, with the authentic news of his 
being proclaimed king of England, and the 
unanimity of that people in favour of his 
title. The earl of Eſſex had generally been 
looked upon as a martyr in his cauſe, and ſe- 


cretary Cecil had been the capital enemy of 
Eſſex. The French embaſſador had made ſeve- 


ral efforts to debauch that ſtateſman from 
the intereſt of James, but all was to no pur- 
poſe; and James knew his true intereſts too 
well, not to reward Cecil's fidelity. He was 
ſeveral times in danger of having his corre- 
ſpondence diſcovered to Elizabeth; and ſome 
days before her death, he wrote James a letter, 
in which he told him, “ that he ſhould be ever 


ready to ſerve him; and that the only reaſon 


why he had not declared himſelf more openly, 
as others (meaning the earl of Eflex and his 
party) had done, was, becauſe he could not be 
ſerviceable to his majeſty, and might diſable 
himſelf by ſuch a prepoſterous conduct.“ To 
this letter, James returned the following re- 


markable anſwer. I do heartily thank you 


(ſaid he) for your plain and honeſt offer; ſo 
may you aſſure yourſelf, that it would ia me 
no pleaſure, that you ſhould hazard either 
your fortune or reputation; ſince the loſs of 
either of theſe would make you the leſs valu- 
able to me. | No, L love not. to feed upon ſuch 

fantaſtical 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
fantaſtical humours, although I cannot let 
buſy-bodies to live upon their own imagina- 
tions. But, for my part, I hold it, the office 
of a king, as ſitting on the throne of God, to 


imitate the primum mobile, and by his ſteady 
and conſtant courſe to govern all the other 


changeable and uncertain motions of the infe- 


rior planets. And I proteſt, in God's preſence, 


that for your conſtant and honeſt behaviour in 


your ſovereign's ſervice, I loved your virtues 


long before I could be certain that you would 
deſerve, at my hand, the love of your perſon: 
wherefore go on, and ſerve her. that truly 
reigneth, as you have done; for he that is falſe 
to the preſent, will never be true to the fu- 
ture.“ 

Before James left Scotland, he pratified his 
darling paſſion for declamation in a long 
ſpeech which he made in the high church of 
St. Giles at Edinburgh, aſſuring his ſubjects of 
his unalterable affection for their perſons, and 
attention to their intereſts. There is no deny- 


ing that, at that time, he was very popular in 
Scotland. His ſubjects conſidered: him as the 


peculiar care of Providence, and his life as a 
continued chain of miraculous preſervations. 


They anſwered his harangue by ſighs and tears, 
at the thoughts of loſing their king; but they 


were comforted by the repeated promiſes which 
James made them, to pay frequent viſits to his 
native country. On the fifth of April he left 

| | Scotland, 
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6 THE HIS TO RT 
A. b. 1603. Scotland, having in his retinue a French em- 3 
' baſſador. It is by no means below the dignity Z 
of hiſtory to take notice, that the vile adula- 3 
tion paid in the way of anticipation to James - | 
by the Engliſh, drew from a ſagacious Scotch- 1 
man the obſervation, © that they would ſpoil a 
good king; and the event juſtified the predic- 
tion. James had ſecret intelligence that the 
ſooner he arrived at London, it would be the Y 
more for his intereſt. He ſettled the govern | 
ment of Scotland with great preciſion. He or- 9 
dered the queen to follow him about twenty 1 
days after his departure for England. He ap- 4 
pointed the prince - royal to remain at Stirling. 
He gave the cuſtody of the duke of Albany to 
the lord Fyvie, preſident of the ſeſſion, and 
that of the princeſs Elizabeth to the earl of 
Linlithgow. I mention thoſe particulars in 
order to illuſtrate the character I have already 
given of his queen, who was a woman of 
fuch unbounded intrigue, that Henry the 
fourth, and the other princes on the continent, 
expected every day that James would fall a 
victim to her practices. He was no ſtranger to 
her character; and upon his departure for Eng- 
land, ſhe demanded from the houſe of Mar 
the perſon of her ſon, the prince-royal. This 
requeſt being contrary to the expreſs order of 
James, ſhe received a flat denial, which threw 
her into a dangerous fit of illneſs. 
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OF SCOTLAND. 

I ſhall omit the particulars of the royal pro- 
greſs till his majeſty reached London, becauſe 
they are either trifling, or belong to the Eng- 
liſh hiſtory, It was obſerved, as an unfavour- 


able omen to his future reign, that during his 


journey, he ordered 2 thief, who had been 
taken in the fact of ſtealing, to be hanged 


without any form of trial. This was indeed 
an unwarrantable proceeding ; but the ſame had 


been often done, without any hiſtorical re- 
prehenſion, by preceding monarchs of Eng- 
land; and James, no doubt, was thrown off 
bis guard by uſages of Scotland in the like 


caſes, Beaton archbiſhop of Glaſgow being 
| now dead, the king ſent Spotſwood the hiſto- 
rian, whom he appointed to be his ſucceſſor, 


to attend the queen to England, and, at the 
ſame time, to reconcile her to the earl of Mar, 
to whoſe wiſe management he ſaid he owed his 


peaceful acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, Be- 


ing 2 woman equally haughty as mean, her 


firſt reply was, „that rather than be beholden 


to Mar, ſhe could wiſh never to have ſeen Eng- 


land,” Upon her arrival at Windſor, however, 
Mar was: acquitted of every act of diſreſpect 
to her majeſty, and the was glad to admit him 
into her favour. T he coarſe manners of James, 
ſo oppoſite to thoſe of Elizabeth, was a diſſer- 
vice to him in the eyes of his more refined 
Engliſh ſubjects. His familiarity was fulſome, 


and the ſtate he aflumed was unamiable. By 
= habit 
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He ſets out 
for England, 
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Knee habit he was cloſe and ſecret; but when he 


thought he could ſafely truſt, he was too open 


and unreſerved, which made him a prey to 
deſigning courtiers. He was at this time in 
the thirty-ſixth year of his age; and it was 
his misfortune to have read juſt as much hiſ- 
tory as taught him that the kings of Eng- 


land had often behaved in an arbitrary manner, 


which made him conclude that prerogative and 
deſpotiſm was the ſame; a fatal miſtake, which 
was tranſmitted to his deſcendants. His art- 
ful queen gratified him in all his paſſions, eſpe- 
cially in his love of indolence with all the ap- 
pearance of buſineſs. By this management, 
ſhe actually gained an aſcendancy over his 
mind ; and the genius ſhe had in inventing 


maſques and court diverſions, made her at laſt 


neceſſary to his enjoyments. He was a lover of 
pleaſure without politeneſs, and of expence 
without either delicacy or magnificence. 

- The preferments which James beſtowed upon 
Engliſhmen on his acceſſion to the throne of 
England, were well-judged. Many, eſpecially 
the Howard family, had ſuffered for their at- 
tachment to his mother. Some of the wor- 
thieſt noblemen in England, at the time of 


Elizabeth's death, were under a cloud for their 


connections with Eſſex; and ſome had been 
highly ſerviceable to James in the late reign. 
He was not ſo fortunate in his predilections for 
his native ſubjects. Before he could be ſaid 

to 
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to be ſettled on the Engliſh throne, he made A. b. 2603 


the duke of Lenox, the earl of Mar, and the 
lord Hume, Sir George Hume, treaſurer of 


Scotland, ſecretary Elphinſton, and Bruce ab- 


bot of Kinloſs, privy-counſellors of England, 
the latter at the ſame time 1 made maſter 


of the rolls. 


The eee turn of Elizabetlvs 2 11 be- 


Inſolence of 
the Scots at 


tween the execution of the earl of Eſſex and our. 


her own death, had given that nobleman's ene- 
mies, at the head of whom was Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, great advantages; but, at the ſame time, 


they had incurred unpopularity on account 
of the monopolies they engroſſed. Some of 


them, conſcious of the parts they had acted, 
talked of binding James down to conditions. 


Sir Robert Cecil, ſecretary of m_ who was 


very juſtly termed the firſt of the bad, and the 


laſt of the good Engliſh miniſters, ſaw the fot- 


bles of James, and difcouraged the motion, 


which might have abridged his own power. 


James heard of the affair, and conceived an ' 


early prejudice againſt Raleigh, the lord Cob- 


ham, Sir John Forteſcue, and others of their 


party. All appearances, however, in the dawn 
of his Engliſh reign were feſtivous, and 
grievances were drowned in applauſe and ac- 
clamation. It was not long before the undiſ- 
cerning prodigality of James, eſpecially as to 
honours, changed the ſcene. His Scotch ſub- 
jets looked upon England as created for 
VOI. IX. CG - them, 
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4. p. 166. them, and upon James as bound to be the in- 


ſtrument of their greatneſs. The Engliſh could 
not behold with indifference the prodigious 
ſwarms of them that arrived at court; and 
the inſolence of the new comers. added to the 


diſguſt. James affected great referve with re- 


gard to the continental ſyſtem. Being the ſon 
of a lady who died for the Roman catholic re- 
ligion, moſt of the powers of Europe were 
anxious to know tlie part he would act; but 
none was ſo much intereſted as Henry the 
fourth of France. 

The marquis of Roſny was again fent as his 
embaſſador to England, where he had a very 
difficult game to play. The famous Barnevelt 
was then one of the deputies of the ſtates in 
England; and the count D' Aremberg, embaſ- 
ſador from the archduke, had propoſed a 
league between England and Spain; a motion 


that was far from being diſcouraged by James. 


Roſny, on the other hand, endeavoured to 
alarm him with the growing greatneſs of the 
houſe of Auſtria; and was inſtructed by his 
maſter to put James at the head of a league for 
reducing it. He was ſeconded by Barnevelt, 
who found James very cold as to the intereſts 
of his maſters, the ſtates-general; but ſtill 
without taking any deciſive meaſure. James, 
by this indeciſion, became the arbiter of Eu- 
rope; and Roſny, who was himſelf a prote- 
ws with his maſter” s approbation, propoſed 
that 


OF SCOTLAND. 


that James ſhould be the protector of the AD-16bes 


French Hugonots ; a meaſure I can ſcarcely 


_ reconcile to Henry's character, as an independ- 


ent ſovereign. James heard all parties with 
equal complaiſance; but ſeemed to diſcourage: 
Cecil in the oppoſition he gave to Roſny's pro- 
poſals. This encouraged Raleigh to preſent 


_ memorials againſt Cecil, whom he charged 


with the blood of Eſſex. This contention 
ended in the condemnation and ruin of Ra- 
leigh and his affociates, which are foreign to 
this hiſtory, as are the pedantic theological 
diſputations againſt the puritans, in which 


James preſided, eſpecially at Hampton Court. 


The great meaſure which James had now at 
heart, was to bring about an union between 
Scotland and England, which he fondly ima- 


gined he could eaſily effect, by the joint force of 


his prerogativeand eloquence. His firſt ſpeech to 
his Engliſh parliament contained many paſſages 
that were worthy of a patriot king, and others 
that were equivocal ; for he acknowledged 
Rome to be the mother-charch, though de- 
filed with ſome deformities and corruptions. 
It was not long before the leaders of the houſe 
of commons diſcovered the true character of 
James, and demanded redreſs of grievances in 
a far bolder manner than they had ever ven- 
tured on in the late reign. James was ſo fond 
of the proje& of the union, that he winked 
at all that paſſed, and proceeded as far as 

C2 he 


1604. 
James en- 
deavours to 
conclude an 


union. 
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4. D. 1604. he could by proclamations. He had aſſumed 


He aboliſhes 
the diſtinc- 
tions be- 
tween the 
two na- 
tions. 


the title of king of Great Britain; and his pre- 
rogative met with a powerful advocate in the 
houſe of commons, in the perſon of the fa- 
mous Sir Francis Bacon, afterwards lord Ve- 
rulam, and chancellor of England. The earl 


of Dumfermling, formerly lord Fyvie, was 


ordered to attend the commiſſioners who were 
named to treat of the union; and James en- 
deavoured to aboliſh all invidious diſtinctions 
between the two nations. The commons did 
not directly oppoſe the project of an union; and 
perhaps they would have agreed to it, not- 
withſtanding the prepoſſeſſions of the Eng- 
liſn againſt it, could they have prevailed 
upon james to conſent to the abolition of 
wardſhips, and other oppreſſive feudal tenures, 
in lieu of which they offered him a far greater 
revenue than ever had been enjoyed by any of 
his predeceſſors. I ſhall not trouble the reader 
with the many heats and debates in the Eng- 
liſh parliament upon this ſubject. It is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that it was ſo warmly oppoſed, 
that the chancellor of Scotland finding his pre- 
ſence uſeleſs, returned to that country. 
Among the other meaſures for coaleſcing the 
two kingdoms, James ordered all diſtinctions 
upon the borders to be demoliſhed, and the 


iron gates of Berwick to be removed. He 


ſent a mandate to the citizens of Edinburgh, 
containing the names of the magiſtrates they 
were 
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all the meetings of the Scotch clergy without 
his warrant. The Scotch parliament was or- 
dered to meet on the third of July at Perth, 
but was obliged to riſe on account of the 
plague. The M'Gregors renewed their inſur- 


_ rections; but the head of their clan was made 


priſoner by the earl of Argyle, on condition 
of his being conveyed ſafely out of Scotland. 
The earl evaded the terms, by carrying him to 
the ſouth of Berwick, and back to Edinburgh, 
where he was hanged, as were many of his 
followers. | | 

The parliament of England roſe with viſible 


marks of diſcontent -at the backwardneſs of 
James to gratify any of their demands, and 


the inclination he ſhewed to conclude a treaty 
with Spain. This was a very unpopular mea- 
ſure in England ; but it was completed by the 
perſeverance of Cecil, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition it met with from Raleigh, who was 
now a priſoner under ſentence of death, for 


having favoured: the Spaniards. This peace 


with Spain was of great benefit to com- 
merce ; and the court of England had never 


appeared with ſo great luſtre as it did this 


year, The duke of Lenox was ſent embaſla- 
dor extraordinary to France, as the lord-admi- 


ral of England was to Spain. The retinue 
and the equipages of the latter were extremely 
ſplendid, and particular deſcriptions of them 
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Peace with 
Spain. 
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4. P. 16 were given by authority. Every crowned” 
head in Europe had an embaſſador in England, 


where nothing was talked of but the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace, which were aſ- 
ſiſted by thoſe of commerce. 

James thought that the juncture was favour- 


able for reſuming his darling proje& of an 


for England, and another for Scotland. The 
Engliſh commiſſioners were forty- four, with 
the lord- chancellor Elleſmere at their head, and 
conſiſting of the chief officers of ſtate, the 


nobility, prelates, and commons of England. 


Their commiſſion “ gave them, or any eight, or 
more, of the ſaid lords of the higher houſe, 


and twenty of the ſaid knights and burgeſles 


of the ſaid houſe of commons, full power, 
liberty, and commiſſion, to aſſemble and meet 


at any time or times before the next ſeſſion of 


parliament, for treating and conſulting with 
certain ſelected commiſſioners, to be nominated 
and authorized by authority of the parliament 
of the realm of Scotland, of and concerning 
ſuch an union of the ſaid realms of England 
and Scotland, and of and concerning ſuch 
other matters, cauſes, and things whatſoever, 


as upon mature deliberation and conſideration, 


the greateſt part of the ſaid lords, knights, 
citizens, and burgeſſes, being aſſembled with 
the commiſſioners to be nominated by the par- 
liament of Scotland, ſhall, in their wiſdom, 

think 
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think and deem convenient and neceſſary for A. D. 1604 

the honour of his majeſty, and the weal' and 
common good of both the faid realms, during 
huis majeſty's life, and under all his majeſty's 
progeny and royal poſterity for ever; which 
cCcommiſſioners of both the faid realms ſhall, 
4 according to the tenor of their faid commiſ- 
ſions, reduce their doings and proceedings into 
writings, or inſtruments tripartite, every part 
| to be ſubſcribed and ſealed by them; to the 
, end that one part thereof may, in all humi- 
7 ity, be preſented to his moſt excellent ma- 
jeſty, the ſecond part to be offered to the con- 
ſideration of the next ſeſſion of parliament 
for the realm of England, and the third to be 
offered to the conſideration of the next parlia- 
ment for the realm of Scotland; that there- 
t vpon ſuch farther proceedings may be had, as 
f buy both the ſaid parliaments may be thought 
fit and neceſſary for the weal and common 

\ py of both the ſaid realms”? 

To gratify the laudable curiofity which ſome 
of my readers may have to know the names 
of the leading nobility and gentry of Scotland 

at this time, I ſhall here inſert thoſe of the 
"2 S8 cotch commiſſioners. “ John earl of Mon- 
a, troſe, chancellor of Scotland; Francis earl of 
Errol, high conſtable of Scotland; James: earl 
of Glencairn; Alexander earl of Linlithgow-; 
T1. - Juohn archbiſhop of Glaſgow; David brttop: of 
3X Roſs; 3 George. OMP of S en W Walter 
prior 
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4. 5. 1604. prior of Blantire; Patrick lord Glamis ; Alex- 


ander lord Elphinſton; Alexander "hy Fyvie, 


preſident of the ſeſſion of Scotland; Robert 
lord Roxburgh; James lord ene James 


lord Balmerino, principal ſecretary of Scot- 


land; David lord of Scone; Sir James Scrim- 


geour of Dudop, knight; Sir John Cockburn 
of Ormiſton, knight; Sir John Hume of Cold- 
inknowes, knight; Sir David Carnegie of 


Kinnard, knight; Sir Robert Melvil elder, of 


Murdocarnie, knight; Sir Thomas Hamilton 
of Binnie, knight; Sir John Lermouth of 


Balcony, knight; Sir Alexander Stratton of 


Lawriſton, knight; Sir John Shecon of Curry 
Hill, knight; Mr. John Sharp of Houſton, 


lawyer; Mr. Thomas Craig, lawyer ; Henry 


Niſbet ; George Bruce; Alexander Rutherford, 
and Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, merchants. 

« They were impowered, or any twelve of 
them, to aſſemble and convene themſelves, af- 
ter the ending of the preſent ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment, and before the next ſeſſion thereof, at 


ſuch time, and in ſuch place, as it ſhould pleaſe 
his majeſty to appoint, with certain ſelect com- 


miſſioners nominated and authoriſed by the 


parliament of England, according to the tenor 
of their commiſſions in that behalf, to confer, 
treat, and conſult upon a perfect union of the 
realms of Scotland and England, and concern- 
ing ſuch other, matters, things, and cauſes 
whatſoever, tending to his majeſty's honour 


and 
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and contentment, and to the weal and tran- 4. b. 1604. 


quillity of both kingdoms, during his majeſ- 
ty's life, and his royal poſterity for ever, as 
upon mature deliberation, the greater part of 
the ſaid commiffioners, aſſembled as is afore- 
ſaid, with the commiſſioners authorized by the 
parliament of England, ſhall, in their wiſdom, 
think moſt expedient and neceſſary, not dero- 
gating from any fundamental laws, antient 
privileges and rights, offices, dignities, and li- 
berties of the kingdom,“ 

Thoſe commiſſioners, after ſeveral meetings 
at London, agreed upon certain articles, to 
be laid before parliament, of which three copies 
were made out. One was to remain with the 
commiſſioners; another was to be delivered 
to James; and a third was to be ſealed up for 
the uſe of the parliament. The conferences 
were managed with unexampled ſecrecy; for 
none of the commiſſioners were ſuffered to 
take a copy of the articles. Though they had 
been publiſhed by archbiſhop Spotſwood, yet 
the moſt ſatisfactory account of them is to be 


found in a letter from Sir Henry Nevil, who 9, Dee. 
was himſelf one of the commiſſioners, and * 


was thought to have as good a head as any 
man then in England, to Sir Ralph Winwood. 


It was agreed, * that all hoſtile laws made Account of 


between either kingdom ſhall be abohſhed 
That the border-laws and cuſtoms ſhall be 
likewiſe aboliſhed, and juſtice miniſtered here- 

Vor. IX. D after 


* ferences, 


18 
A. D. 1604. after according to the ordinary laws of each 
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kingdom. That there be free intercourſe of 
trade between the kingdoms, without pay- 
ing any cuſtoms for all commodities, (except 
ſheep, wool, wool-fell, cattle, hides, and lea- 
ther, which are wholly prohubited) ſo as there 
be ſufficient caution given, not to tranſport 
any of the ſaid commodities, into any foreign 


parts, out of the kingdom. That it ſhall be 


lawful for the ſubjects of the one kingdom to 
bring into the other any foreign commodities, 
paying the cuſtom uſed in that kingdom where 
they arrive. But becauſe it appears, that the 
Scotiſh men have a privilege in France, where- 
by they are exempted from paying of the cuſ- 
tom that the Engliſh and other foreigners 
pay upon tranſportation, it is therefore agreed, 

that whatſoever they pay leſs than we there, 
they ſhall pay ſo much more than we here for 
French commodities, except ſuch as are brought 
out of the river Bourdeaux, where it appears, 
that our privileges are as great as theirs, That 
it ſhall be lawful for the ſubjects of either king- 


dom to carry out of the other the natural 


commodities thereof, paying the ordinary cu$- 
toms ; but ſo as the Scotiſh men trade not with 
any of our commodities to any place where 


our companies are eſtabliſhed, in any other 
ſort than the common ſubject of England may 


do, who hath no privilege. That it ſhall be 
err ro for cither nation to _ the gs of 


the 
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the other. That either nation ſhall be enabled A.D. 1604 


to be free of any company or corporation of 
the other, ſerving for it, or attaining it by pur- 
chaſe, in ſuch fort as thoſe of the ſame nation 


do, where the company or corporation is. 


That it ſhall be declared by parliament, that 
the law already is, (for ſo the judges have de- 


clared it) that all the ſubjects of either king- 


dom born ſince queen Elizabeth's death are na- 
taralized in the other, to all intents and pur- 
poſes; and for thoſe born before, it is agreed, 

that they ſhall be naturalized to all purpoſes; 
and enabled to all capacities, each in the other, 
except to have voice and ſeance in parliament, 
and to bear any office of the crown or judica- 
ture; which three points we have thought 


good to referve till the union be made perfect 


in other things, which could not be done at 
this time. The laſt article begat more debate 
and conteſtation than all the reſt, as that which 
touched the freehold of the principal of both 
ſides, and imported them moſt in their parti- 
cular; the one ſide to ſeek, the other to ex- 
clude. But in the end, the king was won to 
our ſide, and ſo it was concluded in this form.“ 

Notwithſtanding this management, the Eng- 
liſh were never ferious in the tranſaction, and 
caballed together to oppoſe it in parhament. 
As to James, he appeared ſo perfectly ſatisfied 


with what the commiſſioners had done, that 


he made them one of his beſt ſpeeches of 


2 tthanks. 


f 


The prodi- 
gality of 
James 
ruinous to 
Scotland, 
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thanks, He had, during the two years he 
filled the throne of England, contracted three 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds of debt, 
though all that was left by Elizabeth, during 
a glorious reign of forty years, amounted to 
no more than four hundred thouſand, It is 
to the honour of James, that his profuſion 


may be ſaid to have contributed to the gran- : 


deur of England, becauſe it obliged him to 


take meaſures for the extenſion and improve- 


Proceedings 
of ſames 
2gaink the 
cieryy 
here. 


ment of commerce, by which he ſoon. doubled 
his revenue ariſing by cuſtoms. This, how- 
ever, was far from being the caſe in Scotland, 
We know of no company formed there,'as in 
England, for the advancement of commerce; 
and it is certain, that the acceſſion of James 
to the Engliſh crown brought Scotland to the 
verge of ruin. Even his profuſion to his 
Scotch favourites operated to the deſtruction 
of their country. It taught them luxurious 
modes of living; and their vaſt emoluments 
naturally attached them to England. The 
other nobility, miniſters of ſtate, inſtead of 
ſpending their rents in Scotland, carried them 


to England, where they reſided in hopes of 
preferment. Their high ariſtocratical ſpirit was 
now converted into court dependency ; and the | 


little that remained of it appearpd only in 
acts of riot and rebellion. 
The earl of Montroſe, upon reſigning the of- 


128 of — was appointed to a place 


unknown 
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unknown before, that of commiſſioner and de- A. b. 160g. 


puty of Scotland during life. The earl of 
Dumfermling and ſecretary Elphinſton had the 
management of all Scotch affairs; but James 
particularly enjoined them to favour the epiſ- 
copal order. This partiality once more alarmed 
the preſbyterian clergy ; and being no longer 
overawed by the preſence of James, they held 
meetings and aſſemblies, where means were 
concerted for repealing all the late acts in fa- 
vour of epiſcopacy. Their meetings were in- 
terrupted by Straiton of Lawrinſton; and the 
clergy found, by experience, that they were 
no longer the dictators of the ſtate. Only nine 
of the fifty-two preſbyteries diſobeyed the 
royal mandate, for which the members were 
denounced rebels. James declared that he in- 
tended to have a conference in his own pre- 
ſence between the biſhops and the heads of the 
preſbyterian party in Scotland, that he might, 
by his royal wiſdom, ſettle all their differences ; 
- but in the mean while, Forbes and Welch, 
two of the moſt forward of the preachers, 
were committed prifoners to the. caſtle of 
Blackneſs. This ſeverity did not deter the 
brethren ; and no leſs than eight of them were 
committed to different priſons. They had 
given out that James intended entirely to abo- 
liſh the government and diſcipline of the church 
of Scotland, and to bring it to a conformity 
with that of W even as to the rites and 


modes 


22 
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4. D. 160. modes of worſhip. James contradicted thoſe 


rumours in a pompous declaration which he 
publiſhed from Hampton Court, and the im- 
priſoned miniſters were called upon to anſwer 
for their conduct at the council-board, Being 
there demanded what they had to ſay for their 
proceedings, they declined the juriſdiction .of 
the court; upon which the council declared 
the fourteen preachers, who ſigned the decli- 
nature, to be amenable to a proſecution for 


treaſon,. which James accordingly awarded 


againſt fix of the number; and after a folemn 


trial, they were found guilty fof holding an 


unlawful aſſembly without leave from the king, 
in the town of Aberdeen, which inferred the 


pains of death. This deciſion was followed by a 


ſevere proclamation, rendering it penal for any 
ſubject whatever to call in queſtion the juſ- 


tice of the ſentence, The parties who were 
condemned, alledged, that they had the chan- 


cellor's authority for holding the aſſembly, or 


(as it is called in the record) the conventicle. 


By order of James, the miniſters were con- 
fronted with the chancellor. They made good 
their charge ſo far, as to prove the chancellor 
to be an inveterate enemy to the order of bi- 
Mops; and when the report was made to 
James, he very juſtly obſerved, “ That none 
of the two deſerved credit; and that he ſaw 


the miniſters would betray religion, rather 
than ſubmit themſelves to government; and 
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that the chancellor would betray the king for AD. 1603. 


the malice he carried to the biſhops.” 
It is doing no more than juſtice to the me- 


mory of James, when I fay he ſeldom made a 


wrong uſe of his prerogative, but in caſes 
when his arbitrary exerciſe of it was dif- 


puted. A convention of the Scotch eſtates 


was held the fixth of June at Edinburgh ; 
and a letter from James was preſented to the 


Wiſe con- 
duct of 
James, 


members. Its contents were worthy of the 


father of a people. It aflured them of his en- 
creaſing affection to his native country, He 
enjoined unanimity, and a ſubmiſſion'to the laws 
of his nobility and barons. It recommended 
fiſheries and manufactures, eſpecially that of 
cloth, to the burgeſſes and trading ſubjects of 
his dominions, and exhorted them to reſume 
the project of civilizing the Highlands; & aſ- 
ſuring them all, that, they ſo behaving them- 
felves, their liberty ſhould be as dear to him 


as either his life or eſtate.” This letter being 


read, and its contents enforced by the chan- 


cellor, the members came to ſeveral vigorous 


reſolutions for the due execution of his ma- 
jeſty's will. The abolition of the barbarons 


came under their deliberation ; and James re- 


. preſented how diſgraceful it was to make up 
their mutual breaches of peace, by each party 


giving the other ſecurity againſt the commiſ- 
2 . ſion 


feuds, or family animoſities, which contri- 
buted to the ruin and reproach of Scotland, 
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A. P. 1605, ſion of any future violence. Upon this, 16 


Balfour's 
MSS. 
Parliament 
robes firſt 


introduced 
into Scot- 


land, 
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was ordered by an act of council, that all ſe- 
curities for the peace ſhould be according to 


law, and not by the aſſurance of one party to 


another. 


- According to the Manuſcript PBT of Sir | 
James Balfour, it was about this time that James 


inſtituted a court of commiſlioners, before which 
his nobility were to produce their evidences, 
patents of creation, and claims of precedency, 


that the ſame might be ſcttled. James like- 
wiſe ordered, (ſays my author) © That each 
nobleman within the kingdom of Scotland, 


againſt the firſt parliament, be provided with 


robes of ſcarlet, doubled with white taffata, 
and barred with ermins, with hood thereto 


belonging, ready to attend his majeſty and his 
commiſſioner. Theſe were the firſt parliament 
robes that ever were uſed in this kingdom,” 

Mention is made by the ſame author this year 
of a notable impoſtor, one Douglas, a Scotch- 
man, who was ſent over priſoner to England 
in chains. His crime. was his having counter- 
feited the king's lignet, with which. he ſealed 
ſix letters to ſix princes. of Germany, recom- 
mending himſelf ſeparately to the ſervice of 


each. In conſequence of the king's recom- 


mendation to the parliament, another attempt 
was made to ſettle the ifles of Lewis; but it 


ended in the ruin of the adventurers, who 


were deſtitute of money, and otherwiſe un- 


able 
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able to ſubdue the ſpirit of the old inha- A. P. 26s. 


bitants. 


Though the memorable Gunpowder Plot, Hillary of 


which broke out this year, was confined to 
England, yet ſome mention of it belongs to the 
hiſtory of Scotland, eſpecially as it was origi- 
nally occaſioned by the late queen of Scotland's 


- conveyance of the crown of England to his 


Catholic majeſty. James, of late, had given 
way to a ſevere proſecution of popiſh prieſts; 


and many of them had taken refuge in the 


Low Countries, where, by orders of the court 


of Spain, they were ſheltered, and ſupplied 


with money by the archduke. The famous 


Garnet was ſent over to England (which was 
his native country) as ſuperior of the jeſuits 


there, and had large remittances from Spain, 
for advancing that king's title to the crown of 


FX England. Garnet, though impenetrable and 
- ſecret, was a bloody enthuſiaſt for popery 
and he with the other popiſh emiſſaries had, 


more than once, in their conſultations, even 


the blowing her and her parliament up with 
> gunpowder. Perceiving that they could not 


et aſide the ſucceſſion of James, Garnet burnt 
the pope's bulls, which had been ſent to him 


; for that purpoſe; and adviſed his friends and 
- diſciples to apply to the conſtable of Caſtile, 


| 4 who was the firſt plenipotentiary from Spain to 
England, during the late treaty for peace, for 


Vol. IX. ſome 


at the cloſe of Elizabeth's reign, mentioned | 


— uo] 


26 THE HIS T. ORT 
A. p. 160g. ſome mitigation of the rigours the Roman ca- 
tholic party ſuffered. The conſtable gave them 
general aſſurances; but did nothing in their 
favour, for fear of hazarding the ſucceſs of 
his negotiation. This drove the party into 
very deſperate conſultations. Its heads, be- 
Aides Garnet and the jeſuits, were two gentle- 
men of the name of Winter, Robert and 
Thomas; Thomas Piercy, a near relation to 
the earl of Northumberland; Guido Faukes; 
John Grant, Eſq; Ambroſe Rookwood, Eſq; 
Francis Treſham, Eſq; with Robert Key, and 
Thomas Bates, gentlemen. - Moſt of thoſe con- 
ſpirators were men of birth and fortune; and 
Cateſby, particularly, had expended two thou- 
ſand pounds of his private property. in the ſe- 
veral voyages, journies, and conſultations, 
they held. They, at laſt, had the addreſs to 
draw / into their ſociety Sir Everard Digby, an 
amiable young gentleman in other reſpects, and 
of a conſiderable fortune, but unhappily an en- 
thugaſt. Their conſultations are foreign to 
this hiſtory : it is ſufficient. to ſay, that they 
raiſed a fund proportioned to their eſtates, and 
that they pitched upon Faukes, a bold enter- 
prizing ſoldier of fortune, to be their chief 
agent; but did not, in the mean time, omit 
their endeavours to ſecure an invaſion from 
Flanders, in favour of their infernal purpoſe. 
The reader, perhaps, need not be informed 
that this was to lodge a large quantity of pow- 
11 | der 
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der in a vault below the houſe: of parliament; A. D. 2655. 


which was to be blown up by Faukes, while 
the king was opening the ſeflion with a ſpeech. 
The manner in which it was diſcovered, was by 
an anonymous letter to lord Monteagle, who 
was a papiſt, warning him to abſent himſelf 


from parliament. that day. The lord Mont- 
eagle laid the letter before the earl of Saliſ- 


bury, ſecretary of ſtate; but it was no other 
than a corroborative evidence of the intended 
treaſon; for it is certain that the marquis of 
Roſny had imparted to his maſter, Henry the 
fourth, his ſuſpicion that ſuch a plot was in 
agitation, from the diſcoveries he had made in 
Flanders; and Henry had put James upon his 


guard accordingly. James was then at Roy- 


ſton following his diverſions; and when the 
letter was ſhewn him, ſo great was his fond- 
neſs to be thought a profound politician, that 
he immediately pronounced the blow which 
was threatened to come from gunpowder. Ce- 


cil indulged his vanity; and till Winwood's: 


papers were publiſhed, the diſcovery was ge- 
nerally attributed to his ſagacity. The conſpi- 
rators had then every thing prepared for the 


blow. The powder was covered with faggots, 
which were pretended to have been brought 
thither for Piercy's winter- fuel, he having hired 


the vault as being contiguous to an office 
which he held under the crown. It 1s amaz- 


ing, that though both Cateſby and Piercy: 


E 2 knew 


28 
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. 1605. knew of the informations which James had 


received from abroad, and even of Monteagle's | 
letter, they ſtill purſued their purpoſe. James 


and his miniſter delayed the diſcovery to the 
very night before the parliament was to meet, 
when they employed a reſolute juſtice of the 
peace, bne Sir Thomas Knevet, who ſeized 
Faukes in the vault, and ſecured the powder, 
wich all the diſpoſitions of the mine, Piercy and 
Cateſpy eee ee —_— RS 
ferzed, 

lt is not at all forpitcing that Boten Ges 


lie writers have queſtioned the reality of this 


plot, not more for its wickedneſs than the im- 
probabilities and abſurdities of its contrivance. 
It is by admitting. the ſtrong operations of en- 


thuſiaſm alone, that we can conceive how men 


otherwiſe of no mean underſtanding, could be 
ſo infatuated as not to ſecure themſelves from 
danger, after they were diſcovered; which they 
might eaſily have done, through the over- 


acted policy of James and his miniſter, in de- 
laying the diſcovery ſo long as they did. The 


heads of the conſpirators were at Sir Everard 
Digby's houfe at Dunchurch in Warwickſhire; 
when they heard that their plot was detected. 


Inſtead of providing for their own: fecurity, 


they flattered themſelves into the hopes of their 


Party being powerful enough to raile a rebel - 


lion in the kingdom, which they accordingly 


. N but — could not bring together 
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to the Engliſh than the Scotch hiftory to re- 
count the particulars of their being purſued 
from place to place, the deſperate reſiſtance 
they made, their trials, confeſſions, and exe- 
cutions. It is ſufficient to ſay, that many of 
them gloried in their undertaking, even while 
they were at the gibbet; and the proofs againſt 
them were ſuch, as does not admit the ſmalleſt 
ſuſpicion as to the reality of the conſpiracy. 
It is remarkable that Sir Everard Digby alone 
pleaded. guilty, and begged the interceſſion of 
the judges in favour of his wife and family, 
and that his ſentence ſliould be changed into 
beheading; which laſt favour was not granted; 
for he- was executed as a traitor, It has been 
obſerved, that though this otherwiſe excel - 
lent young man had at firſt ſome ſcruples with 
regard to the conſpiracy, yet they were con- 
quered by the jeſuits; and he himſelf was ſo 
much poiſoned by their doctrines, that peni- 
tent and reſigned as he ſeemed to be in his laſt 
hours, he thought the cauſe for which he died 
was meritorious, as appears from papers written 
with his own hand, while under condemna- 
tion, and addreſſed to his ſon Sir Kenelm, and 
diſcovered many years after his death. As to 
the other conſpirators, the only concern they 
expreſſed at the en n d their er daa 
not takon-efiadt.. t mplnniisy 
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Tempora- 
lities of the 
biſhops re- 
annexcd to 
their ſees, 
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THE HIS TO RY 
james ſent an early account of the detection 
of this execrable conſpiracy to his council in 
Scotland, and a day was ſet apart for public 
thankſgiving. Either a ſecret affection for 
popery, or the improbabilities attending the 
diſcovery, raiſed ſuſpicions in ſome of the 
counſellors as to its reality. The chancellor 
himſelf ſeemed to queſtion it; but James did 
not think proper to remove him from his high 
poſt, becauſe he now knew how to make him 
ſubſervient to the great meaſure he had in 
view, that of inveſting the biſſiops in their 
temporalities, which the chancellor had al- 
ways oppoſed. James, however, gave his au- 
thority a deep wound, by ſeparating the place 
of firſt miniſter from that of chancellor; for 
he gave to the earl of Dunbar the manage- 
ment of all public affairs in Scotland. The ei- 


tizens of Edinburgh, who ſuffered ſeverely by 


the king's reſidence in England, conſidered the 


appointment of a commiſſioner as à preſump- 
tion that James never would return; and arm- 
ing themſelves, they formed a kind of guard 
to the chancellor, who complained of the great 
indignities that had been done to his autho- 
rity, and ſeemed apprehenſive that more were 
intended for his perſon. Dunbar, without 
ſhewing any reſentment, produced a warrant 
for adjourning the parliament, which was to 


have met at Edinburgh in June, to Perth. This 


proceeding ſtruck the citizens of Edinburgh 
"SO with 
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poſed in him by his maſter. 
The parliament met at Perth on the firſt 


of July; and the earl of Montroſe © preſided 
there as the king's commiſſioner. Upon its 


firſt fitting down, ſeveral ſquabbles happened 


between the earls of Eglington and Glencairn, 


and the lords Seton and others, which ended 
in ſome bloodſhed ; but by the prudent ma- 
nagement of the earl of Dunbar, all the par- 


ties ſubmitted their differences t9 arbitration; 


and if that did not ſucced, to his majeſty's de- 


ciſion. A greater ſtorm threatened the public 
tranquillity, from the diſcontent of the clergy, 
who now knew that the main buſineſs of the 
parliament. was the re- annexation of the epiſ- 
copal temporalities to their ſees. Many of the 
moſt zealous miniſters repaired to Perth, where 
they endeavoured: to raiſe ſome diſturbance. - 
1 Dunbar knew of their practices; and reminded. 
them that the lives of ſome of their order were 
then at the king's mercy, and that they ought. 

co be ſatisfied with the aſſurances his majeſty 
had given them, that he would call ſome of 
the moſt learned of their committee to London, 
where they ſhould be heard, and means ſhould. 
be taken for an amicable accommodation. He 

3 5 put them in mind that they themſelves had 
ſtrongly ſollicited the re- annexation to be re- 
vonked, and that en ought not now to op- 


poſe 


31 


with diſmay ; and Dunbar, in every reſpect, 4. b. 160g. 
ſhewed himſelf worthy of the COUNT re- 


1Foß. 


_ Oppoſed by 


the cleręy. 
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4. D. 1666. poſe it, as no alteration was intended in the 


diſcipline of the church. The miniſters find- 
ing that all their oppoſition was in vain, and 


might bring them under the ſevereſt penalties 


of the law, and thinking, perhaps, that they 
themſelves might have their turns in the epiſ- 


copal dignity, were obliged to acquieſce, and 


the buſineſs of the ſeſſion went an without in- 
terruption. An act paſſed for the reſtitution 


of the eſtate of bifhops, by which was meant 
no more than that their temporalities ſhould 
be ſeparated from the crown, and re- annexed 


to their ſees. Archbiſhop Spotſwood inſinu- 
ates, that the principal argument for this act 
was the poverty of the biſhops, which diſ- 
abled them from attending the court of par- 


liament in a manner ſuitable to their dignity. 
Another act was made for eſtabliſhing the 
| King's prerogative. By this act, an oath was 
to be tendered to the ſubjects in the following 


terms. I. N. for teſtification of my faith- 
ful obedience to my moſt gracious and re- 


doubted James king of Great Britain, France, 


and Ireland, defender of the faith, affirm by 
this my ſolemn oath, teſtify and declare, that 
I acknowledge my ſaid ſovereign only fupreme 


governor: in this kingdom, over all perſons, 
and in all cauſes; and that no foreign prince, 
power, ſtate, or perſon, either civil or eccle- 


fiaſtic, hath any juriſdiction, power, or ſupe- 
riority over the ſame. And therefore I do ut- 
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ditions, powers, and authorities; and ſhall at. 
my utter power defend, aſſiſt, and maintain 
his majeſty's juriſdiction forefaid, againſt all 
deadly, and never decline his majeſty's power 
or juriſdiction, by this my oath upon the a" 
evangeliſts, So help me God,” . - 

I am obliged for the copy of this tte to 


2 Mr. Calderwood, as it is omitted by biſhop 


Spotſwood. The ſame reverend author informs 
us, that in this parliament was granted a tax- 


Mp - | | 
ation of four hundred thouſand marks; that 


the new. biſhops were the moſt forward in 


7 3 


voting it; and Sir James Balfour ſays, that at 


king of Scotland to that time. Dunbar was 
then his majeſty's commiſſioner for the bor- 

ders, (the diſtinction of wardens being now 
laid aſide) where the diſtractions muſt have 
been very great; for according to Balfour, 
« he hanged above a hundred and forty of 
the nimbleſt and moſt powerful thieves, and 
fully reduced the other inhabitants there to 
the Obedience of his majeſty” s laws.” The 
printed hiſtories of Scotland take no notice of 
a moſt dreadful peſtilence that broke out there 
chis year, which, according to the chancellor's 
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terly renounce and forſake all foreign juriſ- 4. D. 2606. 


MSS, 


letter to the king, infected all the corners of Dates Od. 
30. 


Balfour's 
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A. D. 1666. of a few privy- counſellors . for 


Behaviour 
of the 
Scotch preſ- 
byterian 
clergy in 
England. 


1 HE HISTORY 


the diſpatch of buſinefſss. 

The preſbyterian miniſters, ah had Son 
ordered to attend James and his prelates of 
both kingdoms, were now arrived at London. 
They met with a very civil reception; and 


James employed the ableſt of the Engliſh di- 


vines to preach up in their preſence the prefe- 


rence of the epiſcopal to the preſbyterian or- 


der. Their arguments are foreign to this hiſ- 
tory; nor could it be expected that they could 


have any great effect upon their eight antago- 


niſts, at the head of whom were the two Mel- 
vils. James, as uſual, exerted all his elo- 
quence, to render them ſenſible of their pre- 
judices; but all was to no purpoſe: for An- 
drew Melvil, in the name of his brethren, juſ- 
tified the moſt obnoxious of their actions, even 
the treaſonable convention at Aberdeen. By 
Calderwood's account of the conferences, the 


behaviour of the miniſters was far from being 


polite towards the Scotch courtiers; and when 
the meeting broke up, James ſent an order to 
the Melvils and their aſſociates, that they 
ſhould not come near the king's, queen” s, nor 
prince's court, without ſpecial licence; and 
that they ſhould not return to Scotland with- 


out leave; but the Scotch prelates and epiſco- 


pal clergy were permitted to return. This was 
a weak piece of revenge in James, becauſe, 


though 


2 


Y OF S COT LAN D. — 
Tr 7 though he himſelf had invited them to a free A. p. 1606, 
conference, he puniſhed them for ſpeaking * 
un > with freedom. In ſhort, this debate, like all 
3 others of the ſame kind, left matters in a 
5 - worſe ſtate than before. | 
| Y The fix miniſters. under ſentence of init re- 
mained ſtill in priſon, with all the firmneſs of 
fe- 9 primitive confeſſors. They were ſo far from 
trretracting any part of their conduct, that they 
1 conjured their eight brethren, who. were ſent 
for to court, not to give up the ſmalleſt article 
of their doctrine or diſcipline. Their obſtinacy 
nettled James; but not chuſing to put them to 
lo- ® death; he ordered his judges to baniſh them 
from Scotland during their lives, not to return 
under pain of death. Other miniſters, who had 
been their principal abettors, were condemned 
to places of ſeparate exile, ſo far as I can under- 
= ſtand, entirely by the force of prerogative. We 
re in this part of our hiſtory to read archbiſhop 
> Spotſwood's accounts with great caution; As he 
Was a party deeply concerned, it cannot be ex- 
pected that his repreſentations are very fa- 
vourable. He has therefore qualified, or ra- 
ther concealed, the impotent and ſcandalous deſ- 
ind potiſm of James and his Scotch counſellors on 
th- this occaſion; and I ſhall therefore, without any 
co- ſceruple, follow Calderwood, whoſe account is 
was _ - ſenſible, and bears the moſt N evi- 
uſe, dences of impartiality. 


en 
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nor 
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A. D. 606. 
Injuſtice 
done them. 


T HE HIS TTORT 
After the Scotch clergymen had received 
their prohibition, they were tampered with 


in a mean unfair manner, to ſubſcribe pa- 


pers, declaring their ſenſe of church govern- 
ment, what the king might do in matters ec- 
cleſiaſtical, and whether or not he had wholly 


the power to convene and diſcharge aſſemblies 


thoſe queſtions, and were ſummoned to appear 


of the church. They deſired time to conſider of 


before the Scotch council (or rather board) 


next day. When they came to court, they 
were ordered to attend the Engliſh ſervice 


in the king's chapel, which they did, and were 


greatly ſcandalized at the decorations and the 
form of worſhip. Mr. James Melvil was firſt 


called upon; and the earl of Dunbar demanded, 


firſt, Whether he prayed for the impriſoned 


brethren ? Secondly, Whether he allowed the 


holding of the aſſembly at Aberdeen, and the 


declinature given into the council by them 


who held it? Thirdly, Where was his letter 


written to the ſynod of Fife? No words but his 
own can do juſtice to the noble anſwer return- 
ed by the preacher: ] am (ſaid he) a free ſub- 


ject of the kingdom of Scotland, which hath 


laws and privileges of their own as free as any 


kingdom in the world, to which I will ſtand. 


There have been no ſummons lawfully exe- 


cuted againſt me. The noblemen here preſent 
and J am not in our own country. The charge 


ſuper inquirendis' was declared long lince to 


be 


myſelf.“ 
remember what they were, and to deal with 
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be unjuſt. 
myſelf, neither to furniſh accuſation againſt 
He deſired the noblemen preſent to 


him, howbeit a mean man, yet as a freeborn 
Scotchman, as they would be content to be uſed 
themſelves, that is, according to the laws of 
the realm of Scotland. 

This manly freedom of ſpeech was little leſs 
than treaſon at the court of James ; and 1s un- 
pardonably omitted by Spotſwood, whoſe re- 
flections upon the ſituation of the miniſters are 
far irom being either decent. or charitable. Ha- 
milton, the big s advocate for Scotland, preſ- 
ſed Melvil to give in ſome other anſwer; but 


| Melvil told him, that though he did not profeſs 


law, he underſtood logic. After his examina- 
tion was finiſhed, his brother Andrew was cal- 
led in; but his behaviour was far from being 
either ſo prudent or ſo temperate as that of his 
brother. Inſtead of anſwering the queſtions 


put to him, he reproached the members for 


their degeneracy and apoſtacy from the cauſe of 
Scotch liberty, which he ſaid they were betray- 


ing and overturning. 


It is poſſible that this 
1 of the minuters diſconcerted James 


and his counſellors; nor do 1 ſee how they 
could have been puniſhed in England for any 


malverſations which they might have commit- 
ted in Scotland. Be that as it will, they were 
diſmiſſed without farther cenſure. At laſt, the 


miniſters 
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I am bound by no law to accuſe 4. P. 168. 
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AD, 1606, miniſters gave in their anſwers to the queſtions 


The elder 
Melvil im- 
priſoned. 


put to them; but they proved ſo unſatis factory. 


that upon — kn for leave to return to Scot- 
land, they were, according to Calderwood, 
| threatened to be committed priſoners to the 


| houſes of eight different Engliſh prelates. They 
looked upon this as ſo diſgraceful a puniſhment, 
that in order to avoid it, they conſented to 


break up their little ſociety which they had 


lived in ſince their arrival in England, and to 


take ſeparate lodgings, while they continued 


| there. 


James and his courtiers finding that it would 


* 
+ ev 
9 


be very diſſicult to convict the obnoxious 3 


preachers, who ſtood upon their national pri- 
vileges, confined their reſentment to Mr. An- 


drew Melvil, who had laid himſelf open, by 
ſome perſonal imprudences in his behaviour, 
and by a very indecent epigram, which he had 


| written in deriſion of the church of England *. 


The biſtory of this epigram is ſo little known, that it my 
be termed an anecdote, and I ſhall give it from Calderwood. 


| When Melvil and his brother were ordered to attend the Eng- 
liſh ſervice at the king's chapel; they found the royal altar, at 


which the king and queen offered, decorated with two ſhut 
books, two chalices, (by Calderwood called baſons) and two 


4 candleſticks, with two blind candles. Thoſe ornaments, with 
the ceremonies of the ſervice, gave occaſion to a German, who 


was in company with Melvil, to ſay in Latin, “I never ſaw ſuch 
worthip. © There is really nothing of a ſolemn maſs wanting 


here, but the adoration of the conſecrated bread,” This drew 


from Melvil the following epigram: 
EAT! 


' Cur ſtant clauſi Anglis libri POR regia in ara, 
Lumina cæca duo, pollubra ficca duo? 


Num 


it may 
rwood. 
e Eng- 
tar, at 
o ſhut 
nd two 
s, with 
n, Who 
aw ſuch 
vanting 


1s drew 


Num 
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He and his brother, with Wallace, were ſum- A.D, 1606. 


moned to appear before the council of England, ; 
where Andrew Melvil being taxed for being 
author of the epigram, owned that he was. 


Though, at the time I now write, no legal cen- 
ſure could be inflicted on the author of ſuch a 


= compoſition, yet it was then highly criminal, 
and deemed to be little leſs than treaſonable. 
AF By Calderwood's account, Melvil's own behavi- 
our was far from ſoftening the charge; for he 
groſsly and perſonally abuſed ſuch of theEngliſh 
I privy-counſellors as were prelates, particularly 
Y Bancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury, even to the 
taking hold of, and ſhaking, his lawn ſleeves, 

? which he called Romiſh rags. 
b a behaviour, which Spotſwood ſays reſembled 


So intemperate 


2 that of a madman, could not have been over- 
looked under the mildeſt government ; and 
0 Melvil was committed firſt to the cuſtody of 
the dean of St. Paul's, and then to the Tower 


[ of London, where he lay priſoner above three 
0 


= ſion of the duke of Bouillon, and died of the 

gout at Sedan, obſcure and unnoticed, As to 

the other miniſters detained in England, great 

interceſſion was made for them by their bre- 
chren of Scotland; and upon their making 
proper ſubmiſſions, they v were ſuffered to return 
home. 


Num ſenſum 8 Dei tenet Anglia clauſum, 
Lumine cæcea ſuo, ſorde ſepulta ſua ? 

Romano & ritu dum regalem inſtruit aram, 
Purpuream pingit relligioſa lupam! 


. 
5 - 
2 2 . 


years. He was delivered, at laſt, at the interceſ- 
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A. D. 1 607. 


Preceedings 
of the Eng- 
Iich partia- 
ment rela- 
ring to the 


union. 


Ir RS 6A 
In the parliament held this year at London, 


great debates happened upon the article drawn 


up by the commiſſioners for the union, a copy 
of which was ſent by the lords to the commons, 
As the arguments made uſe of by James and his 
courtiers, give more inſight into the real con- 


ſtitution of Scotland at that time, than the 


reader can ſind in any printed tract or hiſtory, 
I fhal give ſome account of the 8 as J find 
it in the Engliſh records. | 

Sir Francis Bacon, afterwards the celebrated 
lord Verulam, who was under ſome cloud at 
court, on account of the part he had acted in 
the tragedy of Eſſex, wanting to reinſtate him- 
felf f in the king's good graces, undertook to 
manage the houſe of commons on this occa- 
ſion. They ſent a meſſage to the lords, de- 
firing them to conſider thoſe parts of the arti- 
cles which concerned naturalization and the 
borders. Though the lords were offended at 
the meſſage, yet it produced a conference, 
which, though Bacon exerted in it all his abi- 
lities and eloquence, came to nothing. Both 
houſes adjourning to the ſecond of February, 
the groſs partiality which James ſhewed to his 
native ſubjects in the intermediate time, en- 


creaſed the averſion of the Engliſh to the union. 


Whatever complaiſance the members of par- 


| liament, or even the privy-councal, might ſhew 


for the royal pleaſure, yet they were ſecretly 


averſe to the whole projet. On pretence of 
facilitating | 


Tower. 
Was baffled by one Mr, Fuller, an Engliſh mem- 
ber. 
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facilitating it, Engliſh merchants were ex- 


amined at the council-board, where they de- 


clared that an union would be fatal to the com- 
merce of England, on account of the ſuperior 
privileges that the Scots enjoyed in France, 


be unſurmountable. When the parliament 


met, a violent oppoſition. to the union ap- 
peared in the houſe of commons. Though 


Sir Chriſtopher Piggot treated the Scotch na- 


tion in general with great indelicacy, if not 
= ſcurrility, he met with no cenſure, till James 
= threatened to proceed againſt him in the ſtar- 


chamber, and then he was ſent priſoner to the 
In the debate which followed, Bacon 


He complained, but perhaps without 


truth, that the trade of England was already 


2. 


daecayed, ſince the acceſſion of James to that 
throne; and that the Scotch would always be 
© enabled, through the privileges they had in 
bother countries, and their own penurious ha- 
bits, to underſell the Engliſh in foreign mark- 
Þ 

ets. He complained of the prerogative being al- 
ready too far ſtretched ; and obſerved, that if the 


ngliſh queen Mary "ae had a ſon, that ſon muſt 


boe been king of Spain and England like- 


Viſe, and of many other dominions beſides; 
and then he aſked how it would have 8 


3 + in ſuch a caſe, if a general bill of naturaliza- 
Vor. IX. G 


tion 
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For this and many other reaſons, they de- 
clared the difficulties attending the ſcheme to 


Journals of 
the Houſe 
of Com- 
mons. 


42 


Impolitic 
ſpeeches of 
James. 


A. P. 1607. tion of Spaniards, Sicilians, and other foreign- 


THE HISTORY : 


ers, had been brought into parliament ? 

I ſhall not enter upon the other arguments 
againſt the motion, in which Mr, Wentworth 
and Mr. Moore diſtinguiſned themſelves 
greatly. Sir Francis Bacon, without ven- 
ruring to anſwer the great objections ariſing 
from the diſſimilarity of the two conſtitutions, 
and the unequal property of the people, in- 


ſiſted chiefly upon the great quantities of waſte 


ground in England capable of improvement; 
upon the neceſſity of a farther union by natu- 
ralization, and the great encreaſe of ſurety, 


glory, and greatneſs, which ſuch an union 


would produce. England, ſaid he, with 
Scotland united, with Ireland reduced, with 
the Low Countries contracted, and with ſhip- 
ping (that valuable monarchy) maintained, 
will form the greateſt empire that has been 
heard of for many ages.” All his eloquence, 
and the profuſion of learning which he diſplayed, 
could not reconcile the members to the na- 
turalization ſcheme, which they declared to 
be inconſiſtent with all former precedents and' 
rules of the Engliſh conſtitution. In ſhort, 
they appeared more averſe than ever to the 
propoſed union. Many of the members, law- 
yers eſpecially, being afraid of the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, and ftar-chamber proſecutions, ab- 
fented themſelves from the houſe; and mat- 


ters were in this very diſagreeable ſituation, when 


james, 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


both houſes to attend him at Whitehall. He 
there entertained them with a tedious ſpeech 
againſt verboſity, and with many encomiums 
upon his own judgment, lenity, and prero- 
gative. He ſaid, that the king was a ſpeak- 
ing law; and he reproached the commons for 


being animated in their debates by a ſpirit of 

> curioſity. He made ſome faint apologies for 
| S his paſt liberalities to the Scotch, and promiſed 
E not to be guilty of the like for the future. 
| 9 He next preſſed the abolition of all hoſtile laws 
between the two kingdoms; and put the mem- 
| A bers in mind that the judges had given it as 
| 5 their opinion, which he had confirmed by pro- 
: 3 clamation, that the © poſt nati,” or the Scots 


Who were born after his acceſſion to the crown 
. of England, were naturalized Engliſhmen. 
He recommended it to them to proceed con- 
ſientiy with the good of both kingdoms. 


* But, ſaid he, remember alſo, it is as poſſi- 


3 ble, and likely, your own lawyers may err, as 

well as judges. Therefore, as I wiſh you to 
proceed herein ſo far as may tend to the weal 
of both nations; ſo would I have you, on the 
other part, to beware to diſgrace either my 
proclamation or the judges; who, when the 
| Parliament is done, have power to try your 
lands and lives; for ſo you may SSA both 
8 Pour king and your laws.” 


This 


James, on the thirty-firſt of March, ordered 4. b. 165. 


A. P. 16. This menace was not very proper for con- 
ciliating the minds of the Engliſh to the union. 
He then attempted to ſhew the great ſacrifices 
he offered to make, as it was his undoubted 
prerogative to diſpoſe of the rents of the 
crown to the Scots, to prefer them to civil 
or eccleſiaſtical poſts, all which points of prero- 
gative he was willing ſhould be reſtricted. He 
next proceeded to conſider the caſe of naturali- 
zation according to the civil law, which, he 
ſaid, undoubtedly enabled the king “ donare 
civitatem,” to make a citizen of an alien. He 
"obſerved, as the queſtion of the “ poſt nati” was, 
at beſt, doubtful amongſt the Engliſh lawyers; 
ſo he, as being the ſpeaking law, was, by his deci- 
ſion, to ſupply the doubts and defects of the 
written law. He then admits, that perhaps 


may ſuffer by the admiſſion of the Scots; but 
he thinks that inconveniency to be inconſider- 
able, compared to the general good that would 


James afterwards proceeds to remove ſomeobjec- 
"tions : Firſt, © that there is an evil affection in 
the Scotch nation to the union: next, that 
union is incompatible between two ſuch na- 
tions : : thirdly, that the gain is ſmall or none.” 
James ſhewed himſelf no great politician, 
when he endeavoured to anſwer thoſe objec- 
tions, which even the commiſſioners of the in- 
corporate union in queen Anne's time could 


one or two particular merchants in England 


_ ariſe to the whole empire from the union. 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


kingdoms continue {till ſeparate. He told the 
aſſembly, that the words “ fundamental laws,” 
when applied to Scotland, meant little or no- 
thing more than ſecuring the right of his fa- 
mily to that throne, which it had poſſeſſed 
three hundred years before Chriſt. As for 
common law, he ſaid they had no ſuch thing; 


for all that was © jus regis,” the law of the 


king. This, continues he, I may ſay for 
Scotland, and I may truly vaunt it; here I fit, 
and govern it with my pen; I write, and it is 
done; and by a clerk of the council 1 govern 


Scotland now, which others could not do by 


the ſword.“ He then affirmed, that the Scots 
had no freedom of ſpeech in their parliament; 
and he was ignorant enough to ſay, that James 
the firſt brought the feudal law of Scotland 


out of the Engliſh chancery, in the beginning 


of the reign of Henry the fifth of England. 
He ſaid, that the ſtatute law of Scotland Was 
of the ſame nature with that of England, to 
be made and unmade at pleaſure; and that the 
civil law was merely ſupplemental. of the ſta- 
tute law. His inference from this. deduction 
was, that it would be eaſy to model the Scotch 
laws according to thoſe of England. 

The moſt obſervable paſſage, however, re- 
lating to Scotland in this ſpeech, is what james 
ſays concerning the kings of Scotland having 
no negative een acts 1 by their parlia- 
ment. 


as 


not get over, as the civil rights of the two A.D. 1607, 


46 
A.D. 1697. ment. That this was a fundamental principle 


THE HISTORY 


in the Scotch conſtitution can admit of no 
doubt, with thoſe who have peruſed the pre- 


ceding parts of this hiſtory, particularly the 


reign of the four firſt James's. James the ſixth 
finding the principle too ſtubborn to be removed, 


had the addreſs to evade it, by ſaying that tho? 


he could impoſe no negative after an act was 
paſſed, yet he had a negative upon its being 


brought into parliament; for it was in his 


power to prevent any bill from being propoſed. 
We have already ſeen in what manner, and by 
what degrees, he eſtabliſhed this ſhameful pre- 
rogative. I have in the notes * given the de- 


*c At what time the lords of the 1 were eſtabliſhed i is un- 
certain. But as the ſeſſions of our parliament were generally 
mort, it was found neceſſary, when buſineſs multiplied, to ele& 
a certain number out of each eſtate, to prepare and digeſt mat- 
ters for the parliament, * This ſele& body was called the Lords 
of the Articles; and it was a rule, that no buſineſs could be in- 


. troduced into parliament, but what was prepared by theſe lords, 


This was in reality a negative before debate, which is of vaſtly 
greater importance than the king's negative after; and the worſt 
of- it is, that there was no remedy in our conſtitution againſt the 
partiality of the lords of the articles, however glaring it might 
be. A body thus conſtituted, could not fail in time to ingroſs, 
in a great meaſure, the authority of parliament. And, in fact, 
ſo limited were, at length, the powers of the parliament, that it 
ſeldom had occaſion to ſit above two days. On the firſt day of 
meeting, an equal number out of each eſtate were choſen to be 
lords of the articles, to whom the King joined eight of his 
crown- officers. Theſe received all the grievances or articles that 


were brought to them, and formed them into bills, or rejected 


them at their pleaſure. When all matters were ready, the par- 


liament fat another day, and it was their only buſineſs: to ap- 


prove or reject the bills that were laid before them. 
Such was the practice in the year 1587, when that of * 
the firſt was reyived. The king had afair chance to ſecure the 


lords 
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tail of particulars in the words of a great au- A. b. 1%. 


thority ; but thoſe of James himſelf leave us 
no room to doubt how faithfully he concen- 


_ tered in his own prerogative, all the proviſions 


that his parliament could deviſe. © I am (ſaid 
he) the eldeſt parliament- man in Scotland, and 
have ſat in more parliaments than any of my 
predeceſſors. I can aſſure you, that the form 
of parliament there is nothing inclined to po- 


pularity. About twenty days, or ſuch a time, 


before the Parliament, proclamation is made 


ade of the articles * "6h whether by influencing their elec- 
tion, or by gaining them after they were elected. At any rate, 
eight officers of ſtate devoted to the king, muſt have had great 
influence in ſo ſmall a body. By this means, the king was pretty 
ſure that nothing would be brought into parliament without his 


| approbation, But this influence was not reckoned ſufficient. 


About this; very time, or ſoon after, a ſcheme: was laid, and 
executed, to improve upon the foregoing regulation, Under 
pretext that the lords of the articles had not ſufficient time to 


overtake the multiplicity of affairs laid before them, four per- 


ſons were to be named out of each ſtate, whoſe province it was 
to meet twenty days before the parliament, to receive all ſup- 


plications, &c, to reje& what they thought frivolous or impro- 
per, and to digeſt into a book what they choſe to lay before the 
lords of the articles. This was done by the act 218, parl. 1 594. 
The act may be thought defective, as no proviſion is made in it 
for the choice of this ſelect body. But this was purely an arti- 


fice. It would have been too barefaced to have named the king 
openly; for it was the ſame with giving him a negative before 
debate: and yet obviouſly the choice behoved to reſt upon the 


king; for a body that was to meet before the ſitting of the par- 
liament, could not poſſibly be choſen by the parliament. But 


this was not all. To ſecure to the king abſolutely the power of 


bringing matters into parliament, it is further declared, to be 
the privilege of the king, to bring directly into parliament all 


matters concerning himſelf, or common good of 00 realm.“ 
Seo Eſſays on ſeveral Subjects, p. 46, So. ö 


N 
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A. U 160%. throughout the kingdom to deliver in to the 


Reflection. 


king's clerk of regiſter (whom you here call 


maſter of the rolls) all bills to be exhibited that 
ſeſſion, before a certain day. Then are they 
brought unto the king, and peruſed, and con- 
fidered by him; and only ſuch as I allow of 
are put into the chancellor's hands, to be pro- 


pounded to the parliament, and none others : 


and if any man in parliament ſpeak of any 


other matter than is in this form firſt allowed 


by me, the chancellor tells him, there is no 
fuch bill allowed by the king. — Beſides, 
when they have paſſed them for laws, they are 
preſented unto me; and with my ſceptre, put 
into my hand by the chancellor, 1 muſt ſay, I 
ratify and approve all things done in this pre- 
ſent parliament: and if there be any thing that 
I diſlike, they raſe it out before. If this may 
be called a negative voice, then I have one [ 
am ſure in that parliament.” n 

Thus far I have thought proper to relate 
the proceedings of the Engliſh parliament, with 

regard to an incorporate union with Scotland ; 
but as the propoſal had no effect, I ſhall not 
deſcend into farther particulars. James moſt 


impoliticly preſſed it upon the ſtreſs of his own 
ſincerity and prerogative. The Engliſh diſ- 


truſted the one, and queſtioned the other. 
This reſearch enlarged their ideas of public 
liberty ; and the partiality which James ſhewed 
to his native ſubjects, rendered them ſo jealous, 

that 
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that they inveſtigated points which they other- 
wiſe never would have examined. It is to this 


between his reign and that of Elizabeth; and 
by it we can eaſily reſolve the argument thrown 
in by the advocates of Stuartine deſpotiſm, 
that James and Charles the firſt did not arrogate 
a higher ftrain of prerogative than was exer- 
ciſed by the Tudor race. Certainly not. But 
this argument is equally applicable to religious 
and every other reformation. Thoſe high pre- 
rogatives reſted on a rotten foundation, which 
gave way under the progreſs of learning and 
liberal enquiry. As to the conſtitution of 
Scotland, which originally was more free, per- 
baps, than that of any country in the world, 
i the reader. has already heard from the mouth 
of James himſelf, how ſhamefully it was 0 
verted by the tools of power 
Though James was diſappointed in u his e. 
aim of a union, yet the Engliſh parliament ſe- 
conded him with great zeal in all his. meaſures 
for promoting a federal union, and for aboliſh» 
ing every hoſtile diſtinction between the two 
kingdoms. bY 
The practices of the 805 and papiſis bad 
been ſo fully laid open by the detection and 
proſecution of the gunpowder conſpirators, 
that James now thought the Roman catholics 
were no longer to be truſted. He therefore or- 
dered the laws in Scotland againſt papiſts to 
=_ EE H be 


1 


jealouſy that we are to aſcribe the difference 


49 
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The Roman 
catholics 
proſecuted 
in Scotland. 


50 
A. P. 60. be put in full execution, and an aſſembly of 
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the church was indicted at Linlithgow. The 
earl of Dunbar preſented a letter from the 


king, containing an overture for a preſident to 
be choſen, by way of moderator, in every preſ- 


bytery ; but recommending the preference to 


the biſhops, whoſe abilities and revenues were 


beſt able to ſupport that dignity, This over- 
ture, with ſome reſtrictions, was agreed upon; 


ſo that we may look on the church of Scot- 


land, at this period, to be fully epiſcopized. 

James ſtill ordered the proſecutions of the pa- 
piſts to be continued ; and the rather, becauſe, 
by means of the marquis of Huntley, they 
were become very inſolent in the north. No- 
thing could be more agreeable to the aſſembly 
than ſuch mandates from court ; and they ad- 
dreſſed the king that the marquis of Huntley, 
and the earls of Angus and Errol, with their 
ladies, ſhould be confined to certain towns or 
diſtrits, both to prevent their practices, and 
that they might be reclaimed from popery. 

James ſoftly refuſed to agree to this petition; 
but enjoined his clergy to omit no means for 


the diſcouragement of popery, though he or- 


dered them to execute no harſh meaſures againſt 


the lords complained of, till the whole proceſs 


was laid before himſelf. The harmony was 


now ſo good between the king and his clergy, 
that the latter ſuffered Mr. Andrew Melvil's 
place, as provoſt in the new college of St. An- 


drew's, 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


drew's, to be filled up by another, in conſe- 


quence of a royal commiſſion for that purpoſe. 
The union between the king and clergy did 


not aboliſh family animoſities in Scotland, 


which raged almoſt as much as ever. The lord 
Spynie was killed by a gentleman of the name 
of Lindſay. The lord Maxwell challenged the 
earl of Morton, with whom he was at vari- 


51 
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1608. 
Civil diſ- 
ſenſions 
there. 


ance, to ſingle combat, for which he was com- 


mitted priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
Eſcaping from thence, he murdered, upon a 
family difference, a worthy gentleman, who 


was baron of Johnſton, for which Maxwell 


was afterwards beheaded at Edinburgh. The 


project of civilizing the iſlanders was again re- 


ſumed ; but as it was directly contrary to the 


ariſtocratical powers of the marquis of Hunt- 


ley and the earl of Argyle, who had no idea 
of any grandeur but that of commanding 
{ſlaves and barbarians, it was dropt. . 


James having miſcarried in his project of a 


union in England, would willingly have 


brought the Scotch parliament to make ſome 


advances towards a meafure which he had fo 


much at heart. 1 perceive, however, that the 
Scots were, if poſſible, ſtill more averſe than 
the Engliſh themſelves to any incorporate 


union. This is pretty extraordinary, conſider- 


ing the vaſt ſway which James then had in 


Scotland; but he found that popular preju- 


H 2 the 


% 


dices were not to be ſubdued. He appointed 
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the duke of Lenox to be his commiſſioner in 
a parliament held at Edinburgh in Auguſt. 
Upon the meeting of that aſſembly, the mem- 


bers were ſo complaiſant to James, as to ap- 


Spotſwood, 


An aſſembly 


at Linlith- 


gow. 


prove of the articles which had been drawn 
up in England; but they voted that it ſhould 
have no effect, unleſs they were ratified by an 


Engliſh parliament. It was likewiſe declared, 


e that if the union ſhould happeti to take ef- 
fect, the kingdom, notwithſtanding, ſhould re- 


main an abſolute and free monarchy, and the 


fundamental laws receive no alteration;”” This 


feems to have been the deciſion of all at- 


tempts towards an union in this 1 to dave 
vaſt regret of James. 4 

The complaints Againſt the three phat no- 
blemen ſtill continued in Scotland, where 
popery gained ground in the north. James or- 
dered an aſſembly to meet at Linlithgow; 


and to give it the greater ſanction, he nomi- 


nated the earls of Dunbar, Winton, and Lo- 


thian, to be his commiſſioners, The reſult of 


their deliberations was, that the diſcipline of 
the proteſtant church of Scotland was greatly 


relaxed; and that the encreaſe of popery in 
the north was owing to the marquis of Hunt- . 
ley, for which he was ſolemnly excommuni- 3 
cated; and the other popiſh lords were threat: 


ened with the ſame penalty. A petition was at 
the ſame time preſented to the king for pre- 
venting the encreaſe of popery, ſigned by num- 
bers of the nobility, barons, and clergy, 
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OF SCOTLAND, 
I have already mentioned the letter which 
James was ſuppoſed to ſend to the pope, toge- 
ther with his own, and his ſecretary's dif- 


avowal of the ſame: This year, cardinal Bel- 


larmine publiſhed a piece, in which he men- 
tioned that letter as a reality, to the great aſto- 
niſhment:of James, who pretended to think \t 
a mere allegation, contrived by the court of 
Rome to keep up the ſpirits of its votaries. 
Secretary Elphinſton durſt not deny his having 
obtained the hand of James to that letter ſur- 
reptitiouſſy; but pretended that he had done 
it with a good deſign, that of bringing the 


pope to favour his majeſty's acceſſion to the 


crown of England. The terms upon which 
James ſtood at this time with the Engliſh na- 


33 


A. D. 1608. 


Proſecution 
and convic- 
tion of lord 
Balmerino. 
Vol. vili. 


p. 3. 


tion, did not admit his dallying with ſo direct 


2 charge as that which Bellarmine had brought 


againſt him. Whether James knew of the let- 


ter, which undoubtedly was ſent to the pope, 
is ſtill a myſtery. I am, however, inclined to 


believe, that the proſecution brought againſt 


ſecretary Elphinſton on that account, was con- 
certed between him and his maſter. He had 


amaſſed a large fortune; and he knew how 


unequal the aſſeveration of his innocence muſt 
be to that of his royal accuſer. The council 


of England charged Elphinſton ſo warmly, 
that the chancellor of Scotland adviſed lord Bal - 


merino (for Elphinſton was at this time digni- 


fied with that title) to go to the Engliſh court, 


and 


Ibid. 
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MSS. 
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and clear up his own and his maſter's character. 
Balmerino accordingly went to England, where 
he frankly confeſſed that he had fraudulently 
obtained the king's hand to ſuch a letter. Bal- 
four, and ſeveral other writers, ſeem to be of 


opinion that this was a ſimulated confeſſion, 


Spotſwood. 


(as they call it) and made in concert with the 


king. Whatever may be in this, he repeated 


it in form to the council of England, who re- 
mitted his puniſhment to the laws of Scot- 
land, to which he was paſſed as a common va- 


me from ſhire to ſhire. 


At firſt he was impriſoned in * caſtle of 
Baan and from thence carried to that 
of Falkland, where the crime was ſuppoſed to 
be committed. He then took his trial at St. 


Andrew's, before the juſtice- general, the earls 


of Dunbar, Montroſe, and Lothian; the lord 
privy-ſeal, and clerk-regiſter. His indictment 
ran: „That in the year 1598, by the inſtiga- 
tion of his couſin Sir Edward Drummond, a 
profeſſed papiſt, he had ſtolen and ſurrepti- 


tiouſly purchaſed his majeſty's hand to a let- 


ter written by the ſaid Sir Edward, and di- 
rected to pope Clement the eighth in favour of 


the biſhop of Vaiſſon, for the ſaid biſhop's ö 


preferment to the dignity of à cardinal; and 


that, notwithſtanding the many denials the 


king gave him in that buſineſs, he had trea- 
ſonably conſpired with the ſaid Sir Edward to 


deceive and abuſe his majeſty, ſhuffling in a 
letter 


148 
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r. letter among others that were to be ſigned, A. D. 1608. 
be with the tiles and titles uſually given to the 
y pope, and ſealed the letter with his majeſty's 
1- XZ fſignet, the keeping whereof was intruſted to 


of him by virtue of his office; and in ſo doing, 
n, a had moſt undutifully and treaſonably behaved 
ie hiimſelf, to the indangering of his majeſty's 
d | honor, life, crowned eſtate, and to the ſub- 


e- 3 verſion of the true religion, and the whole 
8 | poſſeſſors , niet K 
8 | Balmerino gave the court no trouble in 
trying him; for he confeſſed the indictment, 

of and received ſentence of death. Calderwood 
at (for whoſe veracity I have great regard) throws 
to in a very ſuſpicions circumſtance as to this 
t. trial; for he ſays, that in certain memorials 
Is written by Balmerino himſelf, are the follow- 
rd ing words: Next followed my conviction 
nt in St. Andrew's, wherein I was the only actor 
* myſelf, to give his majeſty ſatisfaction, fol- ts 
a lowing in every point the earl of Dunbar's di- 
i- rection, brought to me, either by my lord 
. Burleigh, or the lord Scoon.“ The ſame au- 
li- thor obſerves, that no public notice of Balme- 
of rino's confeſſion was given to foreign powers. 
D's; It is certain that he was pardoned, though 
ad the dignity of government, the nature of his 
he crime, and the character of James himfelf, re- 
a- quired that he ſhould be capitally puniſhed. 8 
to By the interceſſion of the queen (Who, as 18 
A: have EGF hinted, : ſeems to have been” 
ter _ 


1 
A. D. 16c8, 


Balmerino, where he died of grief and vex- 
ation. Archbiſhop Spotſwood, who was his 


160g. 
Sequel of 
Gowry's 
conſpiracy, 


THE HISTORY * 


deeply concerned in his treaſon) he was per- 
mitted to enjoy a certain diſtrict about Falk- 
land, and then to retire to his own houſe at 


enemy, ſays, that he oppoſed the reſtoration 
of the epiſcopal order in Scotland, leſt he ſhould 
be obliged to refund part of the property 
which he held from the church; and it is ge- 
nerally thought that he was ſo much in the 
private good graces of James, that had he 
ſurvived the carl of Saliſbury, he would have 


appointed him his principal ſecretary of ſtate 


in England. After all, his trial and condem- 
nation was of infinite ſervice to James, be- 


cauſe they impreſſed both proteſtants and pa- 


piſts with favourable ideas of his candour. 


This rendered it more eaſy for him to com- 


plete the only meaſure which now remained 
for epiſcopizing Scotland, I mean his pro- 


curing the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and two 


other Scotch prelates, to be conſecrated by the 


Engliſh biſhops, by which the line of apo- 


ſtolical ſucceſſion (as it was called) was kept 
up in Scotland. 


About this time the doubtful conſpiracy of 
Gowry was revived in a very extraordinary 
manner. Several perſons had ſuffered death on 


that account; but no clear confeſſion could be 
obtained from any, of an actual deſign to mur- 
der the king upon the ſpot. The flat contra- 


dictions 


OF SCOTLAND. 
dictions between his majeſty and Henderſon, 
the only two ſurviving perſons concerned in 
the original danger of James, had- given the 
public very unfavourable impreſſions, as to the 
truth of the conſpiracy; but an incident now 
happened that makes it pretty evident that 3 
deſign had been formed, at leaſt, to deprive 
James of his liberty. One Sprot, a notary pub- 
lic at Ayemouth, a man of a very flight charac- 
ter, had been ſeveral times heard in his cups to 
fay, that he knew there was à combination be». 
tween Robert Logan, late of Reſtalrig, and the 


Dunbar, a ſhrewd vigilant miniſter, thought he 
could not do his maſter better fervice than by 
clearing up this point; and he gave orders that 
Sprot ſhould be apprehended, which he accord- 
ingly was. Being examined. before the privy 
council, he ſaid that one Bour, a ſervant to Re- 
ſtalrig, was the agent between the latter and 


pondence. This Bour could, it ſeems, neither 
read nor write ; but Sprot's intimacy with Lo- 
gan was ſuch, that he often heard the latter 
read Gowry's miſlives, and likewiſe the conver- 
fation that pafſed between Bour and Logan. 
The counſellors demanded of Sprot, © Whether 
he could produce any of the letters that paſſed 
between the two parties! * Upon which Sprot 
mentioned one, of which he exhibited a copy, 
and ſaid he had left the original at home. 


the earl of Gowry, and managed their correſ- 


Vor. IX. F | Bour, 
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late earl of Gowry, againſt James. The earl of 5 


58 
AD dees 


Sprot's trial 
and execu- 
tion. 


THE HISTORY 
Bour, at the ſame time, hinted that Logan was 


in the high way to perdition by his correſpon- 


dence with Gowry. The only ſuſpicious part 


of this evidence is, the indifference which Sprot 


diſcovered with regard to life, or rather a ſeem- 
ing earneſtneſs to die; for his judges told him 


again and again, that he was to expect no 


pardon if he perſiſted in his confeſſions. He. 
was tried before the lord juſtice of Scotland 
and other commiſſioners, and a very reſpectable 
jury brought him in guilty of death. The 
reader in the notes * will find the particulars 


And firſt George Sprot confeſſeth, That he knew perfectly 
that Robert Logan, late of Reſtalrig, was privy, and upon fore- 
knowlege of John late earl of Gowry's treaſonable conſpiracy : 
That he knew, there were divers letters interchanged betwixt 
them anent their treaſonable purpoſe July 1600, which letters 
James Bour, called Laird Bour, ſervitor to Reftabig-(imployed 
betwixt them, and privy to all that errand) had in keeping, and 
ſhewed the ſame to Sprot in Faſt- caſtle. That Sprot was-preſent, 
when Bour, after five days abſence, returned with anſwers by let · 
ter from Gowry, and ſtaid all night with Reſtalrig. at his houſe 
at Gunues- green, and rode the next morning to Lothian, 
where he ſtaid five days, then to Faſt- caſtle, where he abode a 
ſhort ſpace. 


« That he ſaw and heard Reſtalrig read theſe letters, which 


Bour brought back from Gowry, and all their.conference there 


anent; and that Bour ſaid, Sir, if you think to get commodity 
by this dealing, lay your hand on your: heart and that 
Reſtalrig anſwered, though he ſhould loſe all in the world, 
yet he would paſs through with Gowry: for that matter would 


as well content him as the kingdom. To whom Bour ſaid, You- 


may do as you pleaſe, Sir; but it is not my counſel that you 


ſhould be fo ſudden in that other matter. But for the condition 
of Darlton, I would like very well of it. To this Reſtalrig anſwer- 
ed, Content yourſelf ; I am at my wits end. 
That Sprot himGlf entered into a conference with Bour, de- 
manding what was to be done between the earl and the laird? 
Bour anſwered, That he believed that the laird would get Darlton 


without gold or ſilver: but feared 1 it would be dearer to him, 


« That 
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of Sprot's trial and condemnation, which leave. 


no room to doubt that there was a treaſonable 


That Sprot inquiring further, How that ſhould be done ? 
Bour ſaid, They have another pye in hand than buying and ſell- 
ing of land: but prayed Sprot, for God's ſake, that he would 


let be, and not be troubled with the laird's buſineſs : for he 


e that within few days the laird would be . and life- 
S 


And Iprot being demanded afterwards, if all theſe cond 


were true, as he would anſwer upon the ſalvation of his ſoul, ſee - 


ing his death was near approaching? Sprot ſaid, 
« That he had no defire to live, and had care only of clearing 


his conſcience in the truth: and that all the former points and 


circumſtances! were true, with the depoſitions made by him the 


fifth of July laſt, and the whole confeſſion made by him ſince, 


as he hoped 'to be ſaved; and which he would ſeal with ms 
blood, 
te And further being depoſed, Where was now the letter of 


Reſtalrig to Gowry ? He anſwered, That he had this letter 
amongſt other of Reſtalrig's papers, which Bour had in keep- 


ing, and which Sprot copied out ; and that he left the principal 


letter in his cheſt amongſt his writings when he was taken and 
brought away; and that it is cloſed and folded in a ſheet of | 


aper. 

: 6 Theſe depoſitions adi dy Get Sprot the tenth of Au- 
guſt 1608, and others before (being all included in his indict- 
ment {following ; to which, for brevity, I ſhall remit the 
reader) and written by James Primroſe, clerk of the king's 
countil, and DEL Seorge Sprot. 


Preſent, 


« Earl of Dunbar, earl of Lothian, biſhop er Roſs, lord Schone, 
lord Holyrood-houſe, lord Blantire, Sir William Hart lord juſtice, 


Mr. John Hall, Mr. Patrick Galloway, Mr. Peter Hewet, miniſters 


of Edinburgh, and ſubſcribed with all their hands. 
© The next day, the eleventh of Auguſt, Sprot was re- examined, 
and to bim declared the aſſurance of his death, and was adviſed 


not to abuſe his conſcience to witneſs untruths, and upon the 
innocency of the dead or living. To which he depoſeth, That 
being reſolved to die, and as he wiſhes to be participant of hea- 
b yen, upon the ſalvation or damnation of his ſoul, that all that 


he had depoſed were true in wy point and circumſtance, and 
no untruth in them, „ 


i 12 == e The 


A. D. 160g. 
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4. p. 1609. correſpondence between Logan and Gowry, 
Sprot perfiſted in maintaining the truth of 


, 


The next day being the twelfth'of Auguſt, 1608, Sprot was 


preſented in judgment upon pannel within the Tolbooth of Edin · 


durgh, before Sir William Hart, knight, lord-juſtice of Scotland, 


aſſiſted with theſe perſons, viz, Alexander, earl of Dumfermling, 
lord chancellor; George, earl of Dunbar, lord treaſurer; John, 
"archbiſhop of Glaſgow ; David, biſhop of Roſs ; Gawin, biſhop 
of Galloway; Andrew, biſhop of Brechin David, earl of Craw- 


ford; Mark, earl of Lothian; James, lord Abernetby of Saltoun 3 © 


James Elphinſton, lord of Balmerino Walter, lord Blantire; 
John, lord Burley; Sir Richard Coburn, Knight; Mr. John 
Preſton, collector general; Sir John Skeen, knight, regiſter. 
% And he was declared, accuſed, and purſued by Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, knight, advocate to the king, for his highneſs's en- 
tries of the crimes contained in his N z-whereof the 
2 follows, viz. 


©-466 George Sprot, notary in Ayemouth, You are indicted and 


"acenſed, foraſmuch as John ſometimes earl of Gowry, having 
moſt cruelly, deteſtably, and treaſonably conſpired the month 


of July, the year of God 1600, to murder our dear and moſt 


gracious lovereign, the king's moſt excellent majeſty ; and 


having imparted that deviliſn purpoſe to Robert Logan of Re- 
ſtalrig, who allowed of the ſame, and moſt willingly and readily 


undertook to be partaker thereof; the ſame coming to your 
knowledge at the times, and in the manner particularly \aftep 


_ ſpecified, you moſt unnaturally, maliciouſly, and treaſonably, 
£oncealed the fame, and was art and part thereof in manner fol- 
lowing. And firſt, In the ſaid month of July 1600, after you 
nad perceived and known, that divers letters and meſſages had 
paſſed between the ſaid John ſometimes earl of Gowry, and the 
ſaid Robert Logan of Reftalrig, you being in the houſe of Faſt- 


ſuade your lordſhip, in that matter I ſhalt be as forward for your 


caſtle, vou ſaw and read a letter written by the ſaid Reſtalrig 


with his own hand to the ſaid earl of Gowry, viz. 
„ My Lord, &c. At the receipt of your letter I am fo con- 
futed, that F can neither utter my joy, nor find myſelf ſuffici- 


ently able to requite your lordſhip with due thanks. And per- 


** 


honour as if it were my own cauſe. And I think there is nq 
Chriſtian that would not be content to revenge that Machiave- 
Jian maſſacring of our dear friends: Vea, howheit it ſhould be 
to venture and hazard life, lands, and all things elſe, my heart 


gan bind me to take part in ner matter, as your derum mall 
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find proof thereof. But one ching qa * . W 
that your lordſhip ſhould, be circumſpect and earneſt with. your 
brother, that he be not raſh in any {peechies touching the. Lag 
poſe of. Padua. An 4 *$;:y F 24 ing: Sn 7 
And aà certain 2 after the execution of the afor 
treaſon, the ſaid Robert Logan having defired the laird of Bout 
to deliver to him the ſaid letter, or elſe to burn itz and Bout 
having given to you all tickets and letters, which he then had, 
either concerning Reſtalrig or others, to ſee the ſame, becauſe 
he could not read himſelf, you abſtracted the above · uritten let- 
ter, and retained the ſame in your own hands, and aipers tiere 
read it, containing further, to wit, 

My Lord, You may eaſily underſtand, that ſuch a purpoſe 
as your lordſhip inteudeth, cannot be done raſbly, but with de- 
liberation. And I think for myſelf, that it were moſt meet to 
have the men your lordſhip: ſpake of, ready in a boat or bark, 


and addreſs, them as if they, were taking paſtime on the ſea in 


ſuch fair ſummer time. Andif your lordſhip could think good, 
either yourſelf to come to my houſe, Faſt-caſtle, by ſea, or to 
ſend your brother; I ſhould have the | houſe: very quiet, and 
well- provided after your lordſhip's advertiſement. And no 
others ſhall have acceſs to haunt the place, during your being 
here. And if your lordſhip doubt of ſafe-landing, 1 hall pro- 
vide all ſuch neceſſaries as may ſerve for your arrival, within 4 


flight; hot of the houſe. And perſuade your lordſhip, you ſhall 


be as ſure and quiet here, while we have ſettled our plot, as. if 
you were in your own chamber. For I truſt, and am aſſured, 
we ſhall have word within few days from them your lordſhip 
knows of. For I have care to ſee what ſhips come home by. 
Your lordſhip knows I have kept the lord Bothwell quietly in 
this houſe in his greateſt extremity, in ſpite of the king and 
council, 
to have both your lordſhip and his lordſhip at a good dinner ere 
I die : © Hæc jocoſe.”. To animate your lordſhip, I dqubt not 
but all theſe things will be well: and 1 am reſolved. thereof, 
your lordſhip mall! not doubt of any thing on my part; Peril of 
life, lands, honor, and goods; yea, the hazard of hell ſhall not 
affray me from that, yea, though the ſcaffold were already ſet 
up. The ſooner the matter were done, it were the better. For 
the king's buck-hunting will be ſhortly, and I hope it will pre- 


| pare ſome daintier chear for us to liye the next year. 1 remem- 


ber 


I hope if all things come to paſs, (as I truſt they ſhall) 


61 


is confeſſion, even upon the ladder, We are 4D. 4 
told, that ſome of the by- ſtanders: framing: to 
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4. D. 1609. queſtion his veracity, he ſaid he would give 


them a ſignal which would put it out of queſ- 
tion, even after he was turned over; and this 
ſignal he accordingly gave, by three times clap- 
ping his hands over his head while he was ſuſ- 
pended from the gallows. This lat circum- 
ſtance we have from Spotſwood himſelf ; tho' 
he very unaccountably profeſſes his er of 
Sprot's confeſſion. 

A convention ſat at Edinburgh 3 in the begin- 
ning of the year 1609, in which ſeveral acts 
were made in favour of the proteſtant religion; 
particularly againſt young noblemen and gen- 
tlemen travelling to popiſh countries. One of 
thoſe acts provided, that each pupil ſhould be 
attended on his travels 15 a tutor ok ** bi- 
ſhops nomination. | 


hs well, my RY that merry ſport which your lordſhip's bro- 
ther told me, of a nobleman of Padua: for 1 think that a pa- 5 
raſceve to this purpoſe. 

My Lord, think nothing that I commit the ſecret hereof to 
this bearer : for I dare not only venture my life, lands, honour, 
and all J have elſe, on his credit; but J durſt hazard my ſoul in 
his keeping, I am ſo perſuaded of his fidelity. And I trew (as 
your Jordſhip may aſk him if it be true) he would go to bell 
gates for me, and he is not beguiled of my part to him. And 
therefore I doubt not, but this will perſuade your lordſhip to 


give him truſt in this matter as to myſelf. But I pray you di- 


rect him home again with all ſpeed poſſible; and give him ſtrict 
command, that he take not a wink of ſleep, till he ſee me again 
after he comes from you. And as your lordſhip deſireth in your 
letter to me, either rive or burn this letter, or ſend it back 
again with the bearer : tor ſo is the faſhion J grant. | 
Reſtalrig. 

« Which letter writ every word with the ſaid Robert Logan's 

own hand, was ay ſo fubſcribed with this word, Reftalrig.” 


Tho? 


OF SC OT I. A N D. 
Tho” the earl of Dunbar acted at this time as 


Als firſt miniſter of Scotland, and the lord chan- 


cellor ſeemed to be entirely reſtored to the king's 
good graces, yet James remained ſtill without 


2 favourite, which was to him a imoſt undeſir- 


able ſtate of life. His fon, prince Henry, was 


now a promiſing youth, and: diſcovered: ſuch 


parts as privately gave James ſome uneaſineſs, 
and increaſed his deſire to have ſome perſon to 
whom he might unboſom himſelf. He threw 


A. D. 1610. 
Sudden riſe 


of Car, earl 
of 1 


1 * 
** 


his eyes upon a comely young man, ene Car, 


who had been his page, and had the misfor- 
tune to break his leg as he was preſenting 


James with his ſhield at a tournament. James 


demeaned himſelf ſo far as to viſit him while 


his cure was compleating; and after he was 


recovered, he became the reigning favourite at 


court, and received the honour of knighthood. 
The death of the earl of Dunbar, which hap- 


pened ſoon after, rendered Car the firſt miniſter 


as well as favourite of James; ſo that he might 


have been then ſaid to be in full poſſeſſion of 


the cabinet. He was inſolent,  ungrateful, 


and wicked, but full of diſſimulation; and 


not without parts, tho? not above twenty 5 
years of age. His honours came ſo rapidly 
upon” him, that on the ninth of April 1611, 
he was made viſcount Rocheſter; and in the 


May following he was, together with the duke 


3 5 Vork, l ig of the garter. But 


I am 
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4. D. 1610. F am now to leave this worthleſs favourite to 
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attend the affairs of Scotland. 
Theſe were chiefly. ecclefiaſtical. The cath 
marſhal repreſented the king's perſon in par- 
lament; and the earl of Dunbar was his com- 
miſſioner in the aſſembly, where many arrange 
ments were made, by the king's direction, for 
enlarging the epiſcopal powers, as well as for 
harmonizing the worſhip and diſcipline of the 
church. The marquis of Huntley continued 
ſtill a priſoner at Stirling; but now offered to 
conform himſelf to the national church. The 
biſhops, however, did not immediately abſolve 
him from his eccleſiaſtical cenſures; but in De- 
cember he was delivered out of his confine- 
ment. The earl of Errol was fo conſcientious 
in his profeſſion of popery, that he gave pub- 
lic teſtimonies of his forrow for his ever ſeem- 
ing to doubt of the truth of that religion. 
Being conſidered as a man of conſcience, he | 
was treated with great lenity. The earl of 
Angus had remained a priſoner at Glaſgow; ' 
but was now ſuffered to go abroad, and he died 
ſoon after at Paris. This year a high eccle- 
fiaſtical commiſſion, for the better government 
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of the church, was inſtituted by James; and 


the directions which he ſent down for the com- 
miſſioners were accepted of by the clergy, to 


the great diſcontent of the nobility, and the 
-officers of ſtate. Like directions were, at the 
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$ cations, and ſometimes capitally. 
| ſerved as the receptacle of pirates; and I 
X perceive: that this year the council of Scot- 
land fitted out three ſhips | 
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cil ; but as I muſt reſume that ſubject, I ſhall 


omit them here, as well as the deſcription. of - 


the robes which James « ordered to be worn b 

by = perceive that this 
year four extragrdinary lords of Eon were 
removed, upon ſome diſguſt c conceived againſt 
them by James, and that the inſurrections 'of 


the clan, Gregor were Kill frequent. James, 


at firſt bad thoughts of employing the maſ- 
ter of Tullibardine to ſubdue them; but the 
powers he required were fo exorbitant, that 
they were deemed to be derogatory to the 
royal authority. Upon this he was ſet aſide, 
and the ſervice Was committed to the earl of 
Argyle, who (if we are to believe archbiſhop 
Spotſwood) performed it but very imper- 
8 

The carl of Orkney at the Hine time gave 
the government great diſquiet. He exerciſed 
the moſt tyrannical powers in thoſe iſles, and 
over all his tenants, whom, by his own au- 
thority, he puniſhed with arbitrary confiſ- 
His iſlands 


them; One of their ſhips was taken after 


a deſperate engagement, and twenty- ſeven of 
the crew were hanged ; but James ſpared ſome, 
for the benefit of their diſcoveries. 


As to the 
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A. p. 1610, carl of Orkney himſelf, his oppreflive ads 


1611. 


1672. 


were formally cenſured by the council, and he 
was committed priſoner to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh. 

Car, who was of the Farnihurſt family, had 


been now created earl of Somerſet, and en- 


groſſed all places of power and profit in Scot- 
land. He was declared lord-treaſurer, upon the 


death of the earl of Dunbar; and Sir William 
Cranſton's government on the borders was 


given to one of his couſins. Sir Gideon Mur- 


Tay, his uncle, was made deputy-treaſurer; 


and another of his kinſmen, Sir Thomas Ha- 


milton, was firſt appointed regiſter; and then 


ſecretary of ſtate. Skeen, one of the ableſt 
lawyers, and the greateſt antiquary in Scotland, 
had long held the place of regiſter, and not 
being able to procure it for his ſon, he died of 
grief. All other promotions in Scotland went 
by the ſame channel; but Spotſwoed himſelf 


thinks, that many of the perſons who were ad- 


vanced by Somerſet deſerved their promotion ; 


and that he did not thereby incur much unpo- 


pularity in that kingdom, where James com- 
monly 1 rewarded either with honours or titles, 
or other preferments, thoſe who had loſt their 
places. 

This year, the inſolence of Somerſet in 
3 became ſo odious, as to threaten an 
inſurrection. Ramſay, one of the king's 


| Scotch courtiers, Hay beaten the earl of Mont- 
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OF S8 OTL 
gomery when a commoner ; and his tameneſs, 
in not reſenting it, was rewarded by James 
with a peerage. One Maxwell, a Scotchman, 
likewiſe had offered at court ſo groſs an af- 
front to an Engliſh lawyer, that it became a 
common cauſe with all the gentlemen of the 
long robe; and ſome talk paſſed about cutting 
off the Scots wherever they could be found in 
England. The Elector Palatine was then 


in England, and courting the princeſs Eli- 


zabeth, who was afterwards ſo famous by 
the title of Queen of Bohemia. James, who 
valued himſelf upon the reſpect paid him by 
his ſubjects before foreigners, did all he could 


to ſtifle the public diſcontents ; and had now 


an opportunity of convincing the Engliſh that 
his partiality for Scotland was not ſo exceſſive 
as it had been repreſented. Creighton lord 
Sanquhair happening to loſe his eye by the 


foil of a fencing-maſter, one Turner, imagined 


| himſelf reproached by Henry the fourth of 
France for ſuffering the fencing-maſter to live ; 
and Sanquhair, upon his return to E 
employed an aſſaſſin, one Carliſle, who piſtolled 
Turner at his own door. James immediately 
iſſued a proclamation, with a large reward, for 
apprehending the two criminals. Carliſle was 
taken ; and Sanquhair ſurrendering himſelf to 
the archbilhop of Canterbury, both of them 
were tried and condemned. Great interceſ- 
fion was made for Sanquhair, who was n 

K 2 wiſe 
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A.D. 1610. carl of Orkney himſelf, his oppreſſive acts 
were formally cenſured by the council, and he 
was committed priſoner to the caſtle of E 
| burgh. ; 
1611. Car, Who was of the Farnihurſt family, had 
been now created earl of Somerſet, and en- 
groſſed all places of power and profit in Scot- 
land. He was declared lord - treaſurer, upon the 
death of the earl of Dunbar; and Sir William 
Cranſton's government on the borders was 
given to one of his couſins. Sir Gideon Mur- 
Tay, his uncle, was made deputy-treaſurer ; q 
and another of his kinſmen, Sir Thomas Ha- 
milton, was firſt appointed regiſter; and then 
ſecretary of ſtate. Skeen, one of the ableſt 
Jawyers, and the greateſt antiquary in Scotland, 
had long held the place of regiſter, and kt 4 
being ale to procure it for his ſan, he died of 5 
grief. All other promotions in Scotland went 
by the ſame channel; but Spotſwoed himſelf | 
thinks, that many of the perſons who were ad- 3 
vanced by Somerſet deſerved their promotion; 
and that he did not thereby incur much unpo- 4 
pularity in that kingdom, where James com- 4 
monly rewarded either with honours or titles, 
or other preferments, thoſe who had loft their 1 
places. } 
1612. This year, the inſolence of Somerſet in 3 
| England became ſo odious, as to threaten an 3 | 
inſurrection. Ramſay, one of the king's 9 
Scotch courtiers, had beaten the earl of Mont- 
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gomery when a commoner ; and his tameneſs, 
in not reſenting it, was rewarded by James 


with a peerage. One Maxwell, a Scotchman, 


likewiſe had offered at court ſo groſs an af- 


front to an Engliſh lawyer, that it became a 
common cauſe with all the gentlemen of the 
long robe; and ſome talk paſſed about cutting 
off the Scöts wherever they could be found in 
England. The Elector Palatine was then 


in England, and courting the princeſs Eli- 


zabeth, who was afterwards ſo famous by 
the title of Queen of Bohemia. James, who 
valued himſelf upon the reſpe& paid him by 
his ſubjects before foreigners, did all he could 
to ſtifle the public diſcontents ; and had now 


an opportunity of convincing the Engliſh that 


his partiality for Scotland was not ſo exceſſive 
as it had been repreſented. Creighton lord 
Sanquhair happening to loſe his eye by the 


foil of a fencing-maſter, one Turner, imagined 
himſelf reproachcd by Henry the fourth of 


France for ſuffering the fencing-maſter to live 


and Sanquhair, upon his return to ee 
employed an aſſaſſin, one Carliſle, who piſtolled 


Turner at his own door. James immediately 


iſſued a proclamation, with a large reward, for 
apprehending the two criminals, Carliſle was 
taken; and Sanquhair ſurrendering himſelf to 
the archbllhop of Canterbury, both of them 
were tried and condemned. Great interceſ- 
fion was made for Sanquhair, who was other- 
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THE HISTORY 
wiſe 2 gallant nobleman ; but James obſtinately 
rejected all ſollicitations in his favour, and he 
was hanged before Weſtminſter Hall gate. 

This ſacrifice to juſtice by the ignominious 
puniſhment of a Scotch nobleman, ſomewhat 
quieted the reſentment of the Engliſh ; but an 
incident which happened about this time, 
gave James freſh matter of uneaſineſs. The 
lady Arabella Stuart, his couſin- german by his 
father's younger brother, was then ſubſiſting 
at the Engliſh court upon a penſion al 
lowed her by James. We have already men- 
tioned the marriage between her and Mr, Sey- 
mour, . grandſon to the earl of Hertford, It 
had been kept a ſecret from James; and when 
he diſcovered it, being as touchy as Elizabeth 
herſelf was in thoſe points, Seymour was com- 


mitted priſoner to the Tower of London, and 


the lady was confined to Sir Thomas Parry's 
houſe at Lambeth, from whence ſhe was. or- 
dered to repair to Durham. James and his 
ſon prince Henry, for the reaſons I have al- 
ready mentioned, conſidered this marriage in 
a political light, as being a conſpiracy againſt 
their family. In this they were encouraged 
by Bacon, the court-lawyer of the times; and. 
the lady Arabella having eſcaped from her keep- 
ers in a man's diſguiſe, when ſhe had travelled as 
far as Highgate, went on board a French ſhip, 
which had been provided for her reception. 
Seymour eſcaped out of the Tower at the ſame 

time; 
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ely time; but in attempting to join his lady, he & D. 26. 

he was obliged to go on board a Newcaſtle ſhip, 
which landed him on the coaſt of Flanders. 

dus Ihe circumſtances attending this double eſcape 

hat KM heightened James's apprehenſion ; and indeed 

an i I cannot help thinking that the whole was ma- 

ne, * naged by jeſuits or popiſh agents. Meſſengers 

he were immediately diſpatched to France, to ſe- 

his cure the parties if landed there; and a ſmall 

ing WF fquadron was fitted out, which overtook the 


ſhip that carried lady Arabella, and ſhe was 
ſent priſoner to the Tower, where ſoon after 
ſhe turned inſane and died. The earl and 
counteſs of Shrewſbury, and the old lord Hert- 
ford, were confined at the ſame time for being 
privy to the marriage; nor did Seymour him- 
ſelf think it ſafe to return to England till af- | 
ter his lady's death. 

About the time that the marriage ESTER — 4 
the prince Palatine and the princeſs Elizabeth h nne 
was concluded, the duke of Bouillon arrived Wales. 
embaſſador from the French court, to propoſe 
co James a match between the prince of Wales 
and the princeſs Chriſtina of France. Mary of 
Medicis, the queen-dowager of France, ated 

as regent of that kingdom, after the murder 

of her huſband by Ravillac; and ſhe thought 

ſuch a marriage might be for the intereſt of 

her family, as it might diminiſh the influence of 

the French hugonots. The prince was at this 

time about eighteen years of age; and it 18 

2 ; thought, 
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thought, upon good grounds, that he was 10 
great a favourite with Henry the fourth, that 
he was entruſted with the ſecret of that expe- 


dition, the preparations for which aſtoniſhed 


all Europe at the time that Henry was mur- 
dered. Whatever may be in this, it appears 


that the prince had early conceived a violent 
jealouſy of the houſe of Auſtria, and an abhor- 


rence of popery. Upon the death of Henry 
the fourth he had even ſome thoughts, young 
as he was, of forming a league among the pro- 
teſtant princes of Europe, and of heading it 
himſelf, that he might complete the great de- 
ſigns which Henry had planned. He had al- 
ready evaded a marriage propoſed for him with 
the duke of Savoy's daughter, who was to have 
a fortune of ſeven hundred thouſand crowns ; 


and a letter (the laſt perhaps he ever wrote) 


has come to our hands, addreſſed to his father, 
in which he treats the propaſal of the French 
match with coldneſs, if not averſion. “ I have 
(lays he) but little experience in political affairs, 
and cannot ſpeak like a man mitten with love 
upon this occaſion.” | 
As the prince of Wales did not abſolutely 
decline the match, it was warmly preſſed by the 
queen: regent, who offered to make her daugh- 
ter's fortune equal to that of the princeſs of 
Savoy, and James entered into her views. The 
prince ſecretly declared to Sir Henry Nevil 
that no idolater ſhould ever come into his bed; 


and 
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and he blamed Somerſet and the Howard fa- A. D. 6:2, 
mily, with whom that favourite was connect- 
ed, for the ſhameful influence they had over 
his father. His open reſentment againſt them, 
and his declarations that he would ſome day or 
other bring them to condign puniſhment, have 
given riſe to many unfavourable conjectures 
as to the cauſe of his death, which were 
ſtrengthened by the bloody diſpoſition and 
profligate characters of Somerſet, and Howard 
earl of Northampton, One of his Scotch domeſ- 
tics, Sir James Elphinſton, perceiving how deep- 
ly the prince reſented the earneſtneſs with 
which the French match was preſſed upon him, 
and how much he blamed the afcendency 
which Somerſet had over his father, offered ta” D 
kill that favourite; when the prince nobly re- 
plied, “ That if there was a cauſe to juſtify it, 
he would do it with his own hand.” - But the 
prince had other cauſes of diſpleaſure againſt 
Somerſet. The king's expences were ſo great, 
that tho' he had a vaſt revenue (I am apt to 
think, far greater than 1s generally imagined) 
his debts and neceſſities were daily increaſing, 
as was his prodigality to Somerſet. The earl 
of Saliſbury, his lord-treaſurer, was too wary a 
courtier openly to expreſs to James his diſlike 
of ſuch profuſion : but one day, when the king 
had ordered twenty thouſand pounds to be 
paid to Somerſet, he contrived that James 
thould | behold the, whole ſum in ready mo- 
ney. 
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A.D. 612 ney. James was ſtruck with the appearance, 


and ordered fifteen thouſand. pounds to be 
carried back to his treaſury, and only the re- 
maining five to be paid to Somerſet. This was 
among the laſt acts of Saliſbury's life, and 
James, by his death, loſt the ableſt miniſter 
that any prince of his race on the throne of 

England was bleſt with. ET 

pon the fixteenth of October, the prince 
Palatine arrived in perſon to eſpouſe the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth. This match was difagreeable 
to the queen, who flattered herſelf with the 
thoughts of his Catholic majeſty becoming her 
on- in- law; but ſhe was ſoon undeceived as 


s his fincerity, and ſeemingly, at leaſt, recon- 


cited to the Palatine. While preparations were 
making forthe marriage, the prince of Wales was 
ſuddenly taken ill; and a fever, which followed, 
put an end to his life on the fixth of November, 
His perſonal virtues have been exaggerated 
through his untimely fate, and the ſpirited re- 
fentment which he ſhewed towards his father's 
worthleſs favourites; but he certainly was a 
prince of great accompliſhments, tho” the mili- 
_ tary character he affected, had he lived, might 
have rendered him a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing 
to his people. The moſt ſerious and ſenſible 
proteſtants of thoſe times were of opinion that 
he was potfoned; ſome thought, by the prac- 
tices of the Roman catholics, who, before his 
death, made ſolemn prayers for the ſuceeſs of 
| a Ce- 


Seo _ 
a certain great event, generally thought to be 
the death of a prince. Colonel Titus, ſo well 
known during the prote&orate of Cromwell 


and the reign of Charles the ſecond, according. 


to biſhop Burnet, was informed by Charles the 


firſt himſelf, „That he knew his brother was 
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poiſoned by Somerſet;“ and the following let= 


ter from Charles to his ſiſter the Princeſs Pala: 
tine, which has been publiſhed by Mr. Hearne, 


gives great reaſon to believe that the colonel's' 


information was true. 
« My only dear Sitter, 


4 have received two letters from you nts 
your returning, by the which I underſtand 


what I defire moſt, to wit, a good health 
of you and yours. I know you have under“ 
ſtood by our father's ſecretary's letters, what 
great changes the poiſoning of Overbury has 
made. I ſuſpe& other matters ſhall be found 


out, by the which it will appear, that more 
treacherons purpoſes were, perchance, intended 


againſt fore, and practiſed againft others. But 


of this you will hear more within a fhort time. 
All my care ſhall ever be to give you all proofs 


of that true affect on which is due by 

St. James, Your moſt affectionate Brother, 

Nov. 24, 1615. | 3, and Servant.” 
The infamous hiſtory of the intrigue be- 

tween Somerſet and the counteſs of Eſſex, with 

their ſabſequent marriage after obtaining a 

ſhameful divorce, are well known; but are no 
WR. L br. farther 
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4. D. 1612. farther connected with the hiſtory of Scotland, 
than by the great events to which they gave riſe. 

In the mean while the trade of Scotland went to 

decay. The French and foreign ſtates no longer 
conſidered it as an independent kingdom, and 

obliged the Scotch to pay the ſame duties as the 
Engliſh. The chamber of burghs felt the effects of 

thoſe impoſi tions, and petitioned James for relief. 

TI know of none they obtained, unleſs it was 


Balfours burgh to Campvere. Sir James Balfour men- 
me tions, at this time, a taxation which ſeems to 
be impoſed by James in virtue of his preroga- 
tive. This was an exciſe of herrings, exacted 
from the inhabitants of the coaſts, particularly 

thoſe of Fife, by one captain Maſon, an Engliſh- 

man. The people aggrieved complained of 

this oppreſſive, unprecedented taxation, and 
threatened to leave off the trade rather than-pay 

it; upon which the collecting of it was diſ- 


wiſe under ſome oppreſſions this year, where 
it had been prohibited by ſeveral of the ſtates; 
particularly the town of Stralſund. But, upon 
| the, repreſentation of the merchants, James pro- 
cured the trade to be again re- * to his 

| Scotch ſubjects. | 
163. Other indications of the decay and poverty 
Poreny of o of Scotland, by the ſeat of government being 


b transferred to England, was viſible at the ſame 
= 5 | | time. 


the removal of the Scotch factory from Middle- 


charged by the privy- council. I perceive that the 3 
trade of Scotland in the Baltic, laboured like- | 
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time. A motion was made in a parliament which 
was held in October, for granting a large ſup- 
ply to the crown on account of the princels 
Elizabeth's martiage. Archbiſhop Spotſwood, 


who was now aA great Ravel with James, 


and a complete courtier, ſays, “ That the mo- 


tion was oppoſed chiefly by the Roman catholic 


party, who diſliked the marriage, and pleaded 
the poverty of the country ; and that the lord 
Burley was firſt removed from the council, 


and then committed priſoner to the caſtle of 


Edinburgh for oppoſing the taxation. The 
motion, however, took place, and it was re- 
ſolved by the majority, that a larger ſubſidy 
ſhould be granted on this occaſion than ever 
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had been before known in Scotland. The un- | 


merciful uſe which the nobility and great land- 
holders of Scotland made of this taxation, had 
almoſt occaſioned an inſurrection; for under 
pretence of raiſing it, they fleeced their tenants 
even to beggary. The privy-council inter- 


_ poſed, and finding the danger grow threatening, 


they iſſued proclamations, prohibiting all ſuch 
arbitrary tranſactions in time to come, 

The earl of Orkney, who was deſcended from 
a baſtard ſon of James the fifth, continued ſtill 
in priſon, and was removed from the caſtle of 
Edinburgh to that of Dumbarton. His extra- 
vagancies had obliged him to mortgage his 
eſtate to one Sir John Arnot; and James, by 
purchaſing the mortgage, ordered the ſheriff to 


. 2 take 
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49.1673. take poſſeſſion of the earldom and its caſtles. 
The earl, tho' a priſoner, ſtormed at this pro- 
| ceeding, and gave a commiſſion to his baſtard 
fon, Robert Stuart, to retake the caſtles; which 
1 he accordingly did, and Rood in open rebellion 
againſt the royal authority. A commiſſion for 
| reducing him was fent down to the earl of 
| Caithneſs, who beſieged and took the caſtle of 
= Kirkwall, and ſent Stuart with his chief ac- 
| complices priſoners to Edinburgh, where they 
i were tried and hanged as traitors. The un- 
| quiet ſpirit of the earl rendered it neceſſary to | 
| proceed againſt him in the like manner; ang 
| being brought to Edinburgh, he was there ſo- 
lemnly tried, condemned, and beheaded. 
Ogttre* the Ihe jeſuits renewing their practices againſt 
e e the government, one Ogilvie of that order was 
ed, apprehended at Glaſgow ; and by ſome books 
and papers found about him, the privy council 
inclined to proceed againſt him by torture, as 
he refuſed to make any confeſſion ; and actually 
adminiſtered a ſpecies of it to him, by keeping 
him from ſleeping. James, on account of his 
function, ordered that, if nothing but his acting 
as a popiſh prieſt could be proved againſt him, 
he ſhould only be baniſhed the kingdom, not 
to return under pain of death. He added, 
that if he was found guilty of ſeditious prac- 
tices, or to maintain opinions in favour of the 
pope's temporal power, and derogatory to the 
royal authority, he ſhould be proceeded againſt 
capitally ; ; and he tranſmitted, at the ſame time, 


certain 
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. certain interrogatories on thoſe heads, upon 4. p. 26. 
- which he was to be examined. The care of 

1 his examination was committed to archbiſhop 

h  Spotſwood, ho found him with regard to his 

n principles of the pope's power over temporal 

r fovereigns, one of the moſt; deſperate and 

f MM dangerous of all the ſans of Loyola. Being 

f HE broughtto his trial, he treated the king's authos 

- | rity, and that of the legiſlature in general, in 

y EE the moſt contemptuous and ſcurrilous man- bY, 
ner, and diſowned the juriſdiction of the 
court. The more he was indulged in making 


} his defence the more outrageous he grew, and 
the more ſtrongly did he avow his ſentiments 
concerning the lawfulneſs of diſowning any | 
king who did not acknowledge the juriſdiction 
of the pope of Rome. In ſhort, his behaviour 
and temper qualified him to he a ſecond; Ra- 
vaillac ; and being found guilty, he was hang- 

ed the very afternoon of his trial on the ſtreets 

of Glaſgow, _ 

The archbiſhoprick of St. Andrew's falling 7674. 
vacant at this time, was conferred upon Spot r 
wood, archbiſhop of Glaſgow. I have often eine. 
mentioned that prelate in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, but there is a plain reaſon. for ſome- 
times diſtruſting him in his relations of ec. 
cleſiaſtical affairs. His moderation and cauti- 
on was, however, very uſeful at this juncture, 
when the minds of the Scots were much ur- 
ed by the reſtoration of epi teopacy in its full 
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A. D. 16:5, Vigour, the decay of their trade, and the reſi- 


dence of their king in England. The earl of 


Northampton, who had ſucceeded to great part 


of Saliſbury's power, was now dead; and 


James, blinded as he was by his affection for 
Somerſet, eafily perceived that he was far 


from being equal to the poſt of his firſt miniſ- 


ter: he, therefore, gave the treaſurer's ſtaff to 
the earl of Suffolk, who was Northampton's 
nephew, and father to the counteſs of Somer- 


ſet. James, his queen, and court, were ſo im- 
merſed in pleaſure, that they took little or no 


concern in the affairs of government; and Suf- 


| folk's head being almoſt as inſignificant as that 
of his ſon-in-Jaw, their enemies intrigued ſo 


well that they got poſſeſſion of the courts of 
law, about the time that James began to be 
tired of his favourite, and had conſented to 
give him and his wife. up to public juſtice, for 
the ſhocking murder of Sir Thomas Overbury 
in the Tower of London, by poiſon. Sir Ed- 


ward Coke was made lord-chief-juſtice of 
the King's-bench, Sir Henry -Hobart of the 


Common-Pleas ; Sir Francis Bacon was made 
attorney-general, and Sir Henry Yelverton ſo- 
licitor-general. Somerſet, though Overbury's 
murder made a great noiſe, ſtill truſted in the 
royal protection; and being lord chamberlain, 


his inſolence was ſo great, that the queen her- 


ſelf and the archbiſhop of Canterbury joined 
together in contriving his deſtruction. 
ö 5 | The 
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The archbiſhop hated Somerſet, becauſe he 
knew he was popiſhly inclined; and the 
queen, becauſe the thought he had too much 
power over James. Sir Ralph Winwood about 
the ſame time was made ſecretary of ſtate ; and 


having obtained , proofs ſufficient to convict 


Somerſet 'of Overbury's murder, he entered 
into all the meaſures for the ruin of the fa- 


vourite. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Eng- 


land, when animoſities and public differences 
were carried to ſuch a degree i 1n Scotland, that 
not only the open ſtreets, but the courts of 
juſtice, and places of worſhip, became ſcenes 
of riot and bloodſhed. James being informed 
of this, ſent down a new ſet of inſtructions to 
his privy-council in Scotland, ſome of whom 
were Enghſhmen, ordering“ that their num- 


ber ſhould not exceed thirty, and ſeven at leaſt 


ſhould be preſent in every meeting. That at 
their admiſſion, they ſhould take the oath of 
allegiance, and ſwear fidelity and ſecrecy in 
matters to be communicated unto them. That 
they ſhould convene twice in the week; once 
every Tueſday for matters of ſtate, and once 
on the Thurſday for actions. That none ſhould 
be permitted to ſtay within the council-houſe, 


A. D. 1615. 


Regula- 
tions for the 
Scotch 
privy-coun- 
cil. 


but the lords and clerks of the council; nor 


any ſolicitations ſhould be made within the 
houſe, but that all ſhould take their places at 
their coming in, and none ſtand up, unleſs 
they be to anſwer for themſelves, and in that 

caſe 
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ble. That four days abſence of any coutfel- 
lor in the time of ſitting, without licence fror 
the reſt, ſhould infer the lofs of their place. 
That if any of the number was denounced 


rebels, or did not, at leaſt, once in the year 


communicate, they could likewiſe be ex- 
eluded. That whereſoever they remained, or 
happened to come, if they ſhould be informed 
of any trouble like to arife betwixt parties, 


they ſhould charge them to keep the peace; 


and if they refuſed, they ſhould command 
them to enter in a ward, the diſobedience 
whereof ſhould be puniſhed as if the whole 
council were diſobeyed. Laſtly, to keep their 
perfons and places in the greater reſpect, they 
were commanded in the ſtreets either to ride 


with foot-cloths, or in coaches, but none to be 
ſeen walking on foot.” | 


With thoſe directions, a command was vet 


« to inhibit, by proclamation, any perſons to 
bear quarrel to another, with intention of pri- 


vate revenge, requiring thoſe that ſhould hap- 
pen to be in any ſort injured, to complain ta 


the ordinary judge within the ſpace of forty 


days after the injury committed, and infiſt for 


juſtice; wherein if they ſhould fail, and yet 
be perceived to carry a grudge towards him 


by whom they were injured, they ſhould be 


called before the council; and if they refuſed 


to reconcile, be puniſhed as deſpiſers of the 


royal 
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royal authority, and violators of the u. 


peace.“ 
Thoſe regulations, though G to en- 
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Miſerable 


ſtate of that 


force the law, ſeemed to have had but little | country 


weight in the more uncivilized parts of the 


kingdom. The M'Gregors were ſtill rebelling, 


notwithſtanding all the ſeverities inflicted upon 
them. The northern and weſtern ſeas ſwarmed 
with pirates, who were relieved, encouraged, 
and protected by the petty lords of the ifles 
and coafts there. Balfour, in his manuſeript, 
has given us a detail of moft horrid murders 
committed at the ſame time in the inland 
parts of Scotland; nor were they checked. by 
the ſevere puniſhment of the criminals. He 
mentions, particularly, three ladies of the 
name of Erſkine, who loft their heads at Edin- 
burgh, for paifoning one of. their kinſwo- 
men. James was at the expence of fitting out! 


four ſhips, which were ſent againſt the pirates, 


but with very indifferent fuccefs, a few of them 
only being taken. Thoſe diſorders encouraged 
the marquis of Huntley, notwithſtanding his 
ſeeming compliance with the national religion, 
to prohibit his tenants and dependents from 
attending the eſtabliſhed church. He was for 
this committed priſoner to the caſtle of Edin- 


| burgh, by authority of the high · commiſſion 
court; but though his ex communication had 
never * formally taken off, he was in a few 


Vol. IX. 5 85 M days 
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AD. 1615 days releaſed by an order from the chancellor, 


by advice of the privy-council. 


The members of the high-commiſſion, and 
the clergy in general, complained loudly of 
the chancellor daring to ſuperſede their au- 


thority in favour of ſo notorious an offender, 
and diſcharged the moſt intemperate language 
from the pulpit on that account. The chan- 
cellor, on the other hand, maintained the 
powers which he and the council had to diſ- 
charge the warrant of the high-commiſſion; 
and the biſhop of Caithneſs was ſent up from the 


clergy with a complaint againſt him to his ma- 


jeſty. It is greatly. to the chancellor's honour, 
that though he had been often obnoxious to 
James, who more than once ordered him not 


to approach his court or preſence, yet he was 


{till continued in his high office, and exerciſed 


it with as high a hand as any of his prede- 
ceſſors had ever done. James was under ſome 


difliculties how to proceed. He was no ſtranger 


to the intemperate zeal and ambition of the 


clergy ; but he thought himſelf bound to main- 
tain the authority of his high-commiſſion. In 
the mean while, he heard that the marquis of 
Huntley was arrived at Huntington in his way 


to London, to plead his own cauſe againſt the 


clergy. James ſent Hamilton, his under-ſe- 


cretary for Scotland, to order Huntley to re- 
turn to Edinburgh, without proceeding fur- 


ther. 
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the diſpoſition of James, made ſo many ſubmiſ- 
ſions, and promiſed ſo fairly to - ſubmit to 


whatever his majeſty ſhould enjoin, that James 


gave him leave to come to court, where he 


conſigned him to the converſation of the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury. Huntley ſeemed to be 
all compliance, and offered to communicate 
with his grace; but tis was found to be irre- 
gular, on account of his examination. James, 


proud of ſo illuſtrious a convert, prevailed 


with the biſhop of Caithneſs, Huntley's adver- 
ſary, to abſolve the marquis in the name of 


the church of Scotland; which being deemed 


ſufficient, he was admitted to the communion 
of the church of England, and received abſo- 
lution from the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Though both James and the archbiſhop 
wrote letters to the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, giving their reaſons for abſolving the 
marquis, yet they were far from being ſatis- 
factory to the body of the clergy. It was 
therefore reſolved, * That the marquis, who 
was now returned from court, ſhould preſent 
a ſupplication to the general aſſembly, that 
was to meet at Aberdeen, Auguſt the thir- 


| tcenth, acknowledging his offence, in deſpiſing 
the admonitions of the church, and promiſing. 


to continue in the profeſſion of the truth, and 


to educate his children in the ſame; and that 


upon this ſupplication, he was to be of new 
M2 abſolved, 


munication. 
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4. D. 1615. abſolved, according to the form uſed in the 


Difficulties 
of James. 


church of Scotland.” This abſolution was ac- 
cordingly performed with great ſolemnity, the 
earl of Montroſe being the royal commiſſioner. 
Thus ended the difficulties which James met 
with in converting the marquis, ' for whoſe 
perſon and family he had the greateſt regard. 
He ſpared no pains in breeding the lord Gore 
don, the marquis's eldeſt ſon, in the prote- 
ſtant religion ; for he ſent for him to court, 
kept him about his own perſon, and made 
him one of the knights of the Bath, when 
prince Henry was created prince of Wales, 

The executions of Sir Gervaſe Elways, and 
others, who were concerned in- Overbury's 
murder, had rendered Somerſet and his count- 
eſs ſo obnoxious to the public of England, that 
even the privy- counſellors refuſed to act where 
he was concerned in matters of government. 


He had, of late, negotiated a match between 


the prince of Wales, and a princeſs of France. 
This tranſaction had been kept ſo ſecret, that it 
was not known in England, till Edmunds, the 
Engliſh embaſſador at Paris, brought over the 
marriage-articles ready to be ſigned. The op- 
poſition which this meaſure met with at the 
council-board, convinced ' James that he muſt 


Either break with his council, or part with his 


favourite, The delay which the execution of 
this reſolve met with, renders it not improba- 
ble that Somerſet was poſſeſſed of ſome ſecrets, 

that 


OF SCOTLAND. 

that James was unwilling ſhould be revealed ; 
and ſome after-circumſtances give countenance 
to the conjecture. By this time, the profuſion 
of James had exhauſted all his reſources for 


money. The ſums he had gained by the ſale 


of the royal timber, by loans, by benevolences, 
and laſtly, by the creation of the new order of 
baronets, were all expended ; and he had now 
no proſpect of raiſing more but by à parlia- 
ment. The bad humour the nation was 1 
deterred him from that thought; but his ne- 
ceſſities obliged him to comply with that diſ- 
3 meaſure. 
Before the writs were iſſued, Aunt Villiers, 
a younger ſon of Sir George Villiers of Lei- 


ceſterſhire, was introduced to court. It is not 


to the honour of James, that this expedient 
was found neceflary for diſplacing Somerſet, 
though he was at this time fully convinced 
that he and his counteſs were the authors of 
Overbury's murder. Soon after the riſing of 
the Engliſh parliament, where the prerogativa 
of James met with great oppoſition, the king 
of Denmark, brother to the queen, arrived 
in England, where he was ſplendidly enter- 
tained by James, whoſe mediation had pro- 
cured him an advantageous peace with Swe- 


den, It was thought that his filter made uſe 


of his influence to ruin Somerſet with James; 
but her principal agent for convicting the fa- 
vourite was Winwood, who had diſcovered 
: | the 
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the whole affair of Overbury's being poiſoned, | 
from an apothecary's boy, who was concerned 
in the fact, and had fled to Fluſhing. Nei- 
ther the queen, nor the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, thought that the weight of this crime 
alone would be ſufficient to ruin Somerſet 1n 
the affections of his maſter ; and the archbiſhop 
propoſed to bring young Villiers forward to | 
the notice of James, who had been already 
obſerved to eye him, though at a diſtance, 
with no unfavourable aſpect. That intriguing 
princeſs was determined, at all events, to ruin 

Somerſet; but flattering herſelf with the hopes 
of ſucceeding to his influence with James, ſhe 
was not eaſily brought to conſent to the intro- 
duction of Villiers. He was no more than 
twenty-one years of age. He had travelled 
abroad, and was thought to be the handſomeſt 
young man in Europe. His courtly accom- 
pliſhments in dancing, fencing, and other ex- 
erciſes, were anſwerable to his figure; and the 
queen was apprehenſive that he might ſucceed 
Somerſet not only in his power, but in his in« 
ſolence and engroſſment of the royal favour. 
She had been at ſome pains to converſe with 
young Villiers; and as ſhe was a perfect judge 
of her huſband's diſpoſition, ſhe found that he 
far exceeded Somerſet in all the accompliſh- 
ments that could captivate and fix the royal fa- 
vour. The ſollicitations of the archbiſhop, 
however, and her abhorrence of Somerſet, at 
| laſt 
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laſt conquered her reluctance; but with this 


prophetic ſpeech to the archbiſhop, which we 
have from his own narrative : My lord, you 


and the reſt of your friends know not what 


you do: I know your maſter better than you 
all ; for if this young man be once brought in, 
the firſt perſons that he will plague muſt be 


you that labour for him; yea, I ſhall have my 
part alſo; the king will teach him to deſpiſe, 


and hardly entreat (treat) us all, that he may 
ſeem to be beholden to none but himſelf” ?“ 
It was eaſy for the queen, (for whoſe recom- 


mendation James profeſſed the higheſt regard) 


after her reſolution was fixed, to prevail in her 
ſuit, which James was ſo well inclined to grant. 


At her ſollicitation, James inſtantly ſent for 
Villiers, knighted him with the prince of 


Wales's ſword, and ordered him to be ſworn 2 
gentleman of his bed- chamber. Before this, 
James had his reaſons to order a pardon for So- 
merſet to paſs the great ſeal, containing the 


following clauſe : « That the king, out of his 


mere motion and ſpecial favour, did pardon 
all, and all manner of treaſons, miſpriſons of 
treaſons, murders, felonies, and outrages what- 


| ſoever, by the ſaid Robert earl of Somerſet 
committed, or hereafter to be committed.“ 


The chancellor refuſed to put the great ſeal to 
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ſo illegal a pardon, which he ſhewed to the 


queen; and while that affair was in agitation, 
8 the proofs of Somerſet's guilt became ſo evi- 


dent, 


who, with 
his count- 
eſs, is con- 
demned for 
Overbury's 
murder. 
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dent, that he was deteſted even by James him» 
{elf ; and he privately gave orders for the lord 


chief-juſtice Coke to make aut 2 warrant for 
2pprehending him, which was executed in the 


preſence of James himfelf, even while he was 


careſſing his favourite, fo deep did he carry 
his difimulation. It belongs to the Engliſh 
hiſtory tofxelate the particulars of Somerſet's 
and his wife trial and conviction. Nothing 
could be more plainly made out than their 
guilt was, by the confeſſions of the other cri - 
minals, who were executed on the ſame ac- 
count, and other evidences. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that Somerſet behaved as if James durſt 
not proceed to extremities with him; and it is 
but too plain that he had ſome reaſon for that 
opinion. James opened his difficulties to his 


new favourite, young Villiers, whaſe open ge- 


nerous manners had rendered him as accept- 
able at court, as Somerſet had been diſagree- 
able; and Villiers found a ready tool in the 
perſon of Sir Francis Bacon, the attorney-ge- 
neral, who already conſidered him as the ſole 
favourite. The ſecret inſtructions given to 
Bacon were, that he ſhould manage ſo as to 
bring Somerſet to confeſs his guilt, upon pro- 
miſe of pardon, without bringing him to a | 
trial, | | 
Commiſſioners were appointed. to examine. 
him; but he retuſed to make any confeſſion, 
though his wite made an ample one. One cir- 
cumſtance, 
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circumſtance, which appears from Bacon's let- A. P. 1625, 
ters, is favourable to the memory of James, 
with regard to the charge of his being in the 
ſecret of his ſon's immature. death. We 
made (ſays Bacon) this further obſervation, 
that when we aſked him ſome queſtion that 
did touch the prince, or ſome foreign practice, 
(which we did very ſparingly at this time) 
yet he grew alittle ſtirred.” Though this 
paſſage does not clear Somerſet from being 
concerned in the prince's death, yet it cannot 
be imagined, that, had James been conſcious of 
any confederacy with him in that affair, he 
would have ſuffered Bacon, who had the ma- 
nagement of the trial, to queſtion Somerſet on 
that head, in preſence of the other commiſ- 
ſioners. It may be ſaid, indeed, that ſome of 
the commiſſioners might have done it without 
Bacon's concurrence, but that is unlikely; 
for he was too great a politician, and too good 
a courtier, to ſuffer ſuch a queſtion to be put, 
without the expreſs command of James. I am 
likewiſe to obſerve, that Somerſet, on his 
trial, gave up many advantages that he might 
have taken ; and that the proofs brought againſt 
him were not ſufficient to convict him. This, 
however, might be owing to Bacon's art, who 
knew how diſagreeable it would be to James 
to produce ſtronger evidence. When he had 
received ſentence of death, he wrote a letter 


to James, of which great advantage has been 
Vor. IX. N taken, 
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taken, though I think very unjuſtly, by the 


enemies to the memory of that prince. 


The change of the favourite in England did 
not greatly affect the affairs of Scotland. The 


earl of Argyle acted with great ſucceſs againſt 


the rebel iſlanders. Some attempts were made 
for improving the whale-fiſhery on the coaſts; 
and ſeveral honours and titles were beſtowed. 


The earl of Mar was offered by James the place 


of commiſſioner, or rather viceroy, of Scot- 
Jand, with appointments that might enable 
him to keep up the face of a court, ſomewhat 
to conſole the people for their king's abſence. 
'This propoſal coming to the chancellor's know- 
ledge, he made ſtrong remonſtrances againſt it. 
He ſaid, that by his poſt no fubject ought to 
be his ſuperior in Scotland; and he convinced 
the earl ſo effectually of the danger that muſt 
attend ſuch a poſt, that he refuſed it, but ac- 
cepted that of treaſurer; and Sir Gideon Mur- 
ray was continued in che place he held under 
his predeceſſor. | 

James having received a large ſum of mo- 
ad from the Dutch for delivering up their 
cautionary towns, now entertained thoughts 
of viſiting his antient kingdom of Scotland, 
which, as he faid 1n a letter that he ſent to the 
privy-council on the occaſion, proceeded from 
« a ſalmon- like inftin& (as he was pleaſed to 
call it): and becauſe he knew that evil-diſpoſed 
perſons would diſperſe rumours, as if he came 
to 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
to make alterations in the civil and eccleſiaſ- 
tical eſtate, he commanded proclamation to be 


id made for certifying the ſubjects of the contrary. 
he 5 It was true, he ſaid, that he deſired to do ſome 


good at his coming, and to have abuſes re- 


formed both in the church and commonwealth; 
8 yet foreſeeing the impediments that his good 
d. intentions would meet with, and regarding 
wag the love of his people no leſs than their bene 
* fit, he would be loth to give them any diſcon- 
le tent; and therefore willed all his good ſub- 
* jects to lay aſide their jealouſies, and accom- 
e. 


modate themſelves in the beſt ſort they could 
for his receiving, and the entertainment of the 
noblemen of England, who were to accompany 
him in the journey.” The government party 
in Scotland would have gladly excuſed them- 
ſelves from the honour intended them by his 
majeſty, but did not think proper to oppoſe 
his journey; and he repeated his orders, which 
were proclaimed through all the market towns 
in Scotland, for getting every thing ready for 
his reception, and for ſhewing all proper re- 
ſpect to the Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen 
who were to attend him, ſo that nothing might 
be wanting for their entertainment. The 
Dutch money enabled him to make moſt mag- 
nificent preparations for his journey; and the 
parliament, which was then ſitting in Scot- 


ation. He had ſent a letter, ordering his cha- 
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land, contributed its ſhare by a large tax- 
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A. P. 1616. pel to be repaired ; and ſome Engliſh carpen- 


1617. 


His pro- 
ceedings 


there. 


ters were employed to erect ſtatues of the 


apoſtles in the ſtalls or pews. This gave ſuch 
offence, that the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's 
himſelf, with other prelates and clergymen, 
joined in a letter againft the erections, in which 
they repreſented to James, that after the in- 
troduction of organs and images, nothing but 
the maſs itſelf could be wanting to complete 
the reſtoration of popery in the kingdom. 
Though James was greatly diſpleaſed with this 
repreſentation, and inſiſted, in the anſwer he 
returned, on its being perfectly innocent and 
decent, yet he ordered the work to be diſ- ; 
continued, on pretence that it could not 
be done ſo quickly as was firſt appointed. I 
perceive, that in April, this year, the queen 
appointed a council, conſiſting of eleven per- 
ſons, the lord- chancellor of Scotland being the 
preſident, for receiving and managing her rents 
in that kingdom, 

James arrived at Berwick in the beginning 
of May; and the Scotch parliament was pro- 
rogued to the thirteenth of June, the inter- 
mediate time being ſpent by his majeſty in 
making a moſt ſtately progreſs through the 
chief burghs and towns in his kingdom, When 
the parliament met, ſome of the members did 
not pay the deference to James that he ex- 
pected. Several of the nobility, whom he had 


recommended as proper perſons to be lords of 


the 


OF SCOTLAND. 


tion was made to the admittance of any offi- 
cers. of ſtate, excepting the chancellor, trea- 


ſurer, and clerk of the rolls. This objection, 


however, was over-ruled. One of the great 
ends of this parliament. was to bring the eccle- 
ſiaſtical polity of Scotland to a farther confor- 
mity with that of. England. It was propoſed, 
that whatever concluſion was taken by his ma- 


jeſty, with advice of the archbiſhops and hi- 


ſhops, in matters of external policy, the ſame 
ſhould have the power and firength of an ec- 
cleſiaſtical law. This propoſal met with vaſt 
oppoſition, even from the biſhops themſelves ; 
and according to Calderwood, the complexion 
of the parliament was ſo diſpleaſing to the 
king, that he was upon the point of diſſolving 
it. At laſt, after many debates, it was agreed, 
« That whatſoever his majeſty ſhould deter- 
mine in the external government of the church, 
with the advice of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and a competent - number of the miniſtry, 
ſhould have the ſtrength of a law. This ar- 
ticle threw the violent part of the clergy into 
a flame, and ſeveral of them were deprived of 
their livings. Calderwood, the hiſtorian, was 


among the moſt forward of the proteſters 


againſt the article ; and James, after perſonally 
examining him, and finding him very firm, 


had the meanneſs to order Spotſwood to tell 


him, that if he was not content to be ſuſpended 
ſpi⸗ 
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THE HIS TDA 
ſpiritually, he ſhould be ſuſpended corporally. 
The reſult was, that Calderwood was deprived 
of his living, and committed cloſe priſoner to 
the jail of St. Andrew's, the archbiſhop threat- 
ening that he ſhould ſuffer the fate of Ogil- 
vie the Jeſuit. Calderwood was afterwards 

mad £9 ngio3%;) og Tic he” 
During the refidence of James in Scotland, 


he was at great pains to-preſs a conformity of 


their eccleſiaſtical worſhip with that of Eng- 


land. He obliged his noblemen to take the ſa- 5 


crament after the Engliſh manner, kneeling. 


He introduced an organ, a choir, and all the 


pomp of church muſic and ceremonies, into his 
own chapel, and even gave liberty for abbots 
(that is, ſuch of the proteſtant clergy on whom 
abbeys had been conferred) to ſit in parliament, 
in the ſame manner as they had done in the 
times of popery. Moſt of thoſe abbeys, how- 
ever, were now converted into temporal here- 
ditary lordſhips, which rendered their owners 
lords of parliament. Before the return of James 
from Scotland, he took all opportunities of 
haranguing his people, even in church; eſpecial- 
ly on the ſubject of a ſtrict conformity with the 


worſhip of the church of England. He could 


not, however, ſucceed in abrogating the au- 
thority of the general aſſembly of the church, 


where the biſhops had no deciſive vote. With 
great difficulty he gave way to the meeting of 


an aſſembly; but all they could be brought to 
conſent 
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conſent to, was to accept of. an article, That pri- 4. P. 162. 


vate communion might be adminiſtered; and 
that the clergy ſhould give the elements of the 
ſacrament out of their own hands to the 
communicants. As to the other articles of 
conformity to the church of England, which 


James pretended he had a right to eſtabliſh by 


virtue.of his prerogative, particularly thoſe re- 
lating to the obſervation of MO ay were 
poſtponed. 
Upon the whole; James bad no cnaſbn to 
boaſt of the reception he met with in his native 
dominions. The chief benefit which reſulted 
to them from his viſit, was the eſtabliſhment, by 
act of, parliament, of juſtices of the peace and 


_ conſtables on the ſame footing as thoſe in Eng- 


land. Though his court-chaplains (to uſe 
Calderwood's expreſſion) rained flattery upon 
him from the pulpit ; yet he gained nothing in 
the eſtabliſhment of his prerogative in ecclfiaſ- 
tical matters but by mere dint of perſecution, 
fines, and impriſonments. The nobility and bi- 
ſhops: ſemed externally to be very compliant 


with his will: but I cannot perceive that they 


acted upon any principle but that of preferment, 
or according to their conſciences. Even by 
Spotſwood's own account, they obeyed the 
boiſterous commands of James with reluc- 
tance; and his unhappy ſon fatally experienced 
that they thought themſelves diſcharged from 
all ſervitude impoſed upon them by the mere 

> ee 


He returns 
to England. 
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title in her own right. 
power over her ſon as he had over James, we 
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ed a ſpirit little ſhort of rebellion, on the alter- 
ations which they ſaw introduced into their 
religious worſhip, and the farther innovations 
which by the inſtigation of the preachers they 
apprehended, | Such was the ſtate of Scotland 
when James left it and returned te London, 
by the way of Carliſle, where he ine on 
the fourth of Auguſt. 

During the abſence of Jaines-/ in Scothind, 
Villiers (who had been created earl of Buck- 
ingham) governed with a very high hand in 
England. He had raiſed his creature Bacon to 
the high place of chancellor. His mother, who 
was a papiſt, was made counteſs by the ſame 
As ſhe had as much 


cannot wonder at the encouragement which 
popery met with, even by the royal example. 
The hatred of James towards the puritans aroſe 
next to madueſs, and produced the famous 
book of Sports, by which the religious obſer- 


vation of Sunday was, in ſome meaſure, con- 
demned by the royal authority; and James find- 
ing that the obſervation of holidays ſtuck with 
the. Scotch clergy, enforced it by his proclama- 


tion over the croſs of Edinburgh; and all the 


buſineſs of his high-commiſſion court was the 
perſecution of the refractory clergy. By the 


management of the biſhops, however, at laſt, 
| | On. the 


The common peopte, who 
judge by the evidence of their ſenſes, diſcover- 
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the five articles, as they were called, paſſed 


through the aſſembly. The firſt enjoined 
kneeling at the ſacrament; the ſecond admit- 
ted of private communion ; the third of private 
baptiſm; the fourth commanded that chil- 
dren ſhould: be confirmed; and the laſt enjoin- 
ed the obſervation of certain holidays. 


Though the hiſtory of Scotland at this time, 


is little more than that of the church, yet I 
cannot omit the mention of the following hor- 
rid fact, which we have from Sir James Balfour. 
« One Mr. Thomas Roſs, a brother of the 
houſe of Cragie in Perthſhire, had affixed a 
paper, containing certain theſes or poſitions 
which were thought to be opprobrious to his 


native country of Scotland, upon a church-door 


in Oxford, offering them to be publickly diſ- 
puted. For this offence, upon his return to 
Scotland, he was condemned by the juſtice- 


general there to loſe his head, which was to be 


ſet upon the jail of Edinburgh ; and the ſen- 
tence was executed in two days after.” 

Though the five articles, as we have already 
ſeen, had paſſed the general aſſembly, yet no 


regard was paid to them by the people, who, 


very truly, conſidered them as obtained through 


the management of the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's and other prelates, and the corruption 


of the members, who expected to be rewarded 


with church - preferments for their compliance. 
Notwithſtanding all the fulminations of power, 
3 Oo | the 
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A.D.16:8. the inhabitants of Edinburgh left their mini- 
ſters to preach to empty churches; and the 


magiſtrates conniving at this diſobedience, were 
complained of to the high-commiſſion. Their 
defence was, © That many of the miniſters who 
had voted for the five articles, condemned their 
own conduct, and preached againſt them from 
their pulpits ;” upon which the magiſtrates 
were diſmiſſed with a gentle reprimand. It 


was about this time, that the brave Sir Walter 


Raleigh, through the aſcendency which the 
Spaniards had obtained over James, was be- 
headed at Weſtminſter, after a long impriſon- 
ment, and being appointed commander in chief 


in an expedition to America. As to the parti- 


culars of his ſhameful fate, I muſt refer to the 
Engliſh hiſtory. | 
Buckingham now governed James with fo 


abſolute a ſway, that the queen was obliged to 


character of 


4 2 


apply through him to her huſband for every 
little favour ſhe had to aſk. Nothing can give 
us a more juſt idea of the vulgarity of the 
court at this time, than the ſtile of the letters 
which have come to our hand, from the queen 


and James himſelf, to the favourite and others. 
She had adopted all that coarſe homelineſs of 


ſtile which James called frank and natural; but 
ſhe was this year ſeized with a dropſy, which 
carried her off in the following March. I have 


already touched upon her character, which was 


that of an artful], * unprincipled wo- 
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man. She made herſelf eaſy under thoſe fail- 
ings of James which ſhe could not correct; and 
ſhe generally formed little parties in his court, 
whom ſhe privately inſtructed how to manage her 


| huſband. Some of her letters, and the prophe- 
tic ſpeech ſhe made to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury about Buckingham, diſcover her to have 
been a woman of ſenſe; and notwithſtanding her 


low compliances with James's humours, ſhe 
had very high ideas of the regal dignity. Thoſe 
broke out the very day after her daughter's 
marriage with the Prince Palatine, as it were in- 
voluntarily; for ſhe ſaluted the princeſs by the 
name of Good Woman Palſgrave. Buckingham 
knew her genius for intrigue ſo well, that he 
always treated her with reſpe&t and complai- 
ſance. She had a purſe, and a court, ſeparate 
from that of the king ; but how ſhe diſpoſed of 
her money, which muſt have been pretty con- 
ſiderable, does not plainly appear. We may, 


however, ſuppoſe that ſhe was liberal to her 


brother and his family ; for there was a remark- 


able good correſpondence between him and 
James, which was of great benefit to the Engliſh 
commerce during their mutual lives. She died 
at Somerſet (then called Denmark) houſe in the 


Strand, It may be proper here to touch upon 
the affairs of Germany, which were attended by 
the moſt intereſting conſequences to Scotland, 
The archduke Matthias, brother to the empe- 
ror Rodolph, had by the intereſt of the Hun- 
O 2 garian 
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gary; and he would have ſeized the crown of 


where the 
Bohemians 


take arms 


againſt the 


Emperor. 
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Bohemia likewiſe, at the inſtigation of the na- 


tives, had not the princes of Germany forced 


the two brothers to a compromiſe. Upon the 
return of Matthias to Hungary, the emperor 
would have ſeverely revenged himſelf upon 
the Bohemians, had they not reſolutely ſtood 


upon their defence, and obliged him to confirm 


all their civil and religious privileges. When 
Rodolph died, Matthias ſucceeded to the impe- 
rial crown, and the proteſtants promiſed to 
themſelves the moſt grateful returns from him, 
as he owed all his, greatneſs to their friendſhip. 
The Bohemians were particularly ſanguine in 
their expectations; but they were deceived. 
Matthias was now above all conſtraint, and re- 
lapfed into that religious bigotry which has al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed the houſe of Auſtria, He 
declared his couſin-german archduke Ferdinand, 
king of Bohemia; but during the emperor's 


life-time, the adminiſtration was veſted in a 


council compoſed of prieſts, jeſuits, and other 
inſtruments of papal and civil deſpotiſm. The 


princes of the German branch of the houſe of 
Auſtria being thus united, were offered by 


Spain the aſuitance of the archduke Albert's 
army in the Low Countries, to exterminate 
proteſtantiſm, if poſſible, in the empire. 
When the Bohemians found the miſerable 
condition to which they were reduced by the 
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newly erected; council; and that they were up- A. D. 1679. 


on the point of loſing not only all their pri- 
vileges but properties, they called, not with 


ſtanding the imperial injunctions to the con- 


trary, an aſſembly of their ſtates, in which 
they drew up a very dutiful petition, repreſent- 
ing their grievances, and praying for redreſs. 
They proceeded with this petition to the coun- 
cil- chamber, where they were treated as rebels 


and incendiaries; upon which they were ſo 


much exaſperated, that they threw the preſi- 


dent of the council and two of the moſt ob- 


noxious members out of a window. They 
then drove the jeſuits and ſuſpected perſons 
ont of Bohemia, choſe the count de la Tour 


for their head, and publiſhed a manifeſto, re- 


peating all their grievances, and the provoca- 
tions they had ſuffered by the infractions of 
their privileges; but ſtill offering to lay down 
their arms upon obtaining redreſs. Tho' their 
grievances and oppreſſions were of the molt 
ſhocking kind, and far from being exagge- 
rated, yet they produced only a counter-mani- 


feſto on the part of the emperor, commanding 


them, upon pain of treaſon, to lay down their 
arms; in which caſe, he offered them pardon 
for what was paſt. The Bohemians had too 
good reaſon to diſtruſt the ſincerity of the 
houſe of Auſtria, to conſider this offer as any 
ſecurity for the future, and invited the princes 
of the Evangelical Union in Germany to take 

their 
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AD. 1620. their part, while they entered. into ſecret mea- 


MifconduRt 
of James in 
the affair of 
the Palati- 


nate, 


ſures with the Elector Palatine for chuſing him 


their king. Had james fallen heartily in with 
this ſcheme, as the princes of the Evangelical 


Union flattered themſelves he would, Bohe- 
mia might have been at that time erected into 
2 proteſtant kingdom under his ſon-in-law. 
But he was faſcinated with the hopes of his 
ſon marrying the infanta of Spain; and weak 
enough to have ſcruples of: conſcience, whe- 


ther it was lawful for the Bohemians to 


take arms againſt the houſe 'of Auſtria, and 
therefore he was far from: mee the 
propoſition. 

The engagements of; the Elector Palatine 
were, however, too deep for him now to re- 
cede from his pretenſions to the crown of Bo- 
hemia. Though the backwardneſs of James 


damped his ambition, it was revived by the 


ſpirit of the Bohemians, who promiſed to live 
and die with their new ſovereign, the proteſtants 
of Hungary, and the prince of Anhalt. But 
the Palatine's reliance was upon the affections 


of the people of England, who almoſt unani- 


mouſly declared in his favour. James upbraided 
him, after his being elected to the crown of 
Bohemia, with having acted diſloyally and diſ- 
honourably, in accepting of an elective go- 
vernment, and for having reduced him to the 
diſagreeable alternative of either abandoning 


the intereſt of his daughter's family, or the 


golden 
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golden proſpects ariſing from his ease s 
with Spain. Notwithſtanding thoſe ill- grounded 
apprehenſions, James was obliged to fall in 
with the ſpirit of the Engliſh; and actually re- 


mitted ſome money to his ſon-in-law. Many 


councils were held to conſider how to pro- 
ceed ; and Abbot archbiſhop -of Canterbury 
was the moſt forward of all the board to per- 
ſuade James to i declare himſelf with vigour in 
favour of the Bohemians: -The new queen of 
Bohemia herſelf was ſo keen for ſupporting 
her royal- dignity, and the cauſe of liberty, 
that ſhe declared to the archbiſhop that ſhe 
would ſpend every jewel her mother left her, 


(which were depoſited for her uſe in the 


Tower of London) rather than abandon her 
ſubjects. The archbiſhop's ſollicitations were 


ſeconded by the duke of Lenox, the marquis 


of Hamilton, the earl of Pembroke, the Vere 


family, and the moſt reſpectable nobility of 


the kingdom. Their credit met with a coun- 
terpoiſe in the perſon of the favourite Buck- 
ingham. He knew how prejudicial war is to 


a firſt miniſter, who had nothing in view but 


to ſupply the expences, and ſooth the affec- 


tions, of his maſter. Without entering into 
the merits of either fide, he knew pacific mea- 


{ures to be moſt agreeable to James; and he 
filled up the under departments of buſineſs 


with men who could boaſt of no other merit 
but that of being pliant to his will and di- 


rection. 
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THE HJ STORY 
James, as uſual, thought he would act moſt 
wiſely by chuſing a middle way; and he ſent 
the earl of Doncaſter to mediate an accommo- 
dation with ithe emperor. This il-judged me- 


diation proved fatal to the king of Bohemia's 
affairs, and had been. adviſed; by the Spaniſh em ; 
baſſador at the court of England with that view. 


The emperor refuſed to give Doncaſter an au- 
dience in quality of mediator,; and this pro- 
tracted the negotiation ſo much, that Spinola, 
the Spaniſh general in the Low Countries, had 
leiſure to complete his levies; and the zeal of 
the proteſtant princes for the Bohemians be- 
gan to abate. The Elector Palatine was put to 
the ban of the empire; and its execution was 

committed to the Elector of Saxony, a pro- 
teſtant prince, who entered Luſatia with twenty 
thouſand men. The king of Poland overawed 
the Hungarians and Tranſylyanians under 
Bethlem Gabor, ſo that they were obliged to 
make a truce with the emperor; and even the 
proteſtants of Auſtria, whoſe cauſe was in 
common with that of the Bohemians, were 
forced to ſubmit. James again had recourſe 
to negotiations with the Spaniſh and Imperial 
courts, where his embaſſadors, in his name, 
loudly condemned his ' fon-in-law's conduct. 
Sir Henry Wotton was: ſent to the German 
princes to perſuade them to declare in favour 
of the Bohemians; but his commiſſion was ſo 


inegaſiſtent with the other conduct of James, 
| that 
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that it only expoſed him and his maſter to . A. D. 1620, 


ridicule, T8 4p | 
In the mean while, 8 Was obliged ſo 


far to give way to the ſpirit of his ſubjects in 


favour of his, ſon-in-law, that he ſuffered the 
earls of Oxford and Eſſex to raiſe a regiment 
of two thouſand two hundred men, which 
was thought to be the fineit Europe had ever 
ſeen, to march to their ſupport, under the 
command of Sir Horace Vere, James, at the 


ſame time, promiſed that he would ſuffer two 


other regiments to be ſent after them. No 
ſooner was this gallant handful of Engliſh em- 
barked, than Spinola began his march towards 


the Palatinate; and when the Engliſh arrived 


there, they found themſelves commanded by 
the marquis of Anhalt. The king of Bohemia 
had unfortunately choſen that prince his gene- 
ral, in preference to the famous count Mans- 
feld; but he was ſo damped by the number of 


the Engliſh falling far ſhort of his expectation, 


that the brave earls of Oxford and Eſſex could 
not perſuade him to hazard a battle. The cams 
paign thus paſſed over inactively and inglo- 
riouſly ; and the earls returned to England, 


leaving Vere in the Palatinate. It is foreign to 


this hiſtory to enter into the particulars of the 
next campaign, which ended ſo fatally for the 
king of Bohemia and his new ſubjects, who 


The Bohe- 
mianyg de- 
feated at the 
battle of 


P rague. 


were defeated at the battle of Prague on the 


eighteenth of November, and eight” thouſand 
Vor, IX. P of 
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a.D.16:0. of them killed upon the ſpot. The king and 


queen of Bohemia were then at Prague, and 
narrowly eſcaped falling into the enemy's 
hands, being encumbered in their flight to 
Breſlau by that treaſure, which, had it been 
properly diſtributed, might have preſerved 


their crown. The conſequence was, that al- 


moſt all the Palatinate fell into the hands of the 
imperialiſts, and then James held daily coun- 
cils to conſult how it might be recovered by 
force of arms; but it was now too late. The 
elector of Saxony continued in poſſeſſion of 
Luſatia. Count Buquoy, the imperial gene- 


ral, acted in Bohemia; and the emperor de- 


clared that he would ſee the ban rigorouſly 


executed againſt the Elector Palatine. James 


called his parliament; but by his pedantic ar- 
bitrary behaviour, he defeated all his good in- 
tentions in favour of the Palatinate. He con- 
tinued ſtill to cultivate his ruinous corre- 


ſpondence with Spain; he pretended to eſtab- 


liſh a difference between his aſſiſting his ſon-in- 
law as king of Bohemia, and as Elector Pala- 
tine; and reflected upon his ſon-in-law for ac- 
cepting of the crown of Bohemia without his 
permiſſion. The ſpeech which James made at 
the opening of the parliament was ſuch a med- 
ley of bullying and meanneſs, that it expoſed 
him to the deriſion of the members. They 
laid all the misfortunes of the Palatinate upon 


the encouragement which papiſts met with at 


his 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
his court; and the uſual ftruggle between the 
courtiers and the country party, whether 
grievances ſhould take place of ſupplies, fol- 


are foreign to my hiſtory ; and it is ſufficient 
to ſay, that the commons promiſed to ſupport 
James with their lives and fortunes, if it ſhould 
be found that force was neceſſary for recover- 
ing the Palatinate. | 

James received thoſe aſſurances with andif- 
ference and diſguſt, becauſe, inſtead of pro- 
ducing an actual ſupply, they were attended 
with three petitions of grievances ; one re- 
lating to commerce, the other to money, and 
another to ſtop the importation of iron ord- 


2 
* 


of ot Rr) 

7 Ix r 
N 
8 hos 


FR. 
— 


the redreſs of thoſe complaints, adjourned his 
parliament, ordered ſome of its members to 


his prerogative, and iflued many ridiculous 
proclamations againſt the liberty of ſpeech, 
and againſt reflecting upon the match with the 
infanta, or the perſon of his Catholic majeſty. 

The parliament and people diſregarded thoſe 
cautions and menaces ſo much, that in the 
next ſeſſion they gave full vent to their indig- 
27 nation in very ſpirited petitions and memo- 
rials. Theſe, with the ruined ſtate of his af- 
fairs in England, and the deſpicable figure he 

made upon the continent, drove James almoſt 
4 to diſtraction; and the commons having en- 
: P > 1 tered 


nance to Spain. James, inſtead of granting 
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L lowed of courſe. The debates on this head 


1621. 
Diſſention 
between 
22 and 

is parlia- 
ment. 


the Tower for ſpeaking too freely, boaſted of 
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4. D. 1621. tered their proteſtation, aſſerting their liberty 
of ſpeech, James tore it out of their n 
with his own hand. | 

= SOM I do not find that the 1 of Scotland 

of the took the ſame concern as the Engliſh did in the 


Scotch in 


the fair affair of the Palatinate. Numbers of them 
latinate. Had ſerved under the king of Denmark, and 
enliſted themſelves under Guſtavus Adolphus, 
who ſucceeded that prince as head of the pro- 

teſtant league. They were generally ſoldiers 

of fortune, and driven by neceſſity into fo- 

reign ſervice; but to them Guſtavus was 

chiefly indebted for his amazing victories and 
ſucceſſes in the cauſe of liberty. This year 
collections were made in Scotland for the 

relief of the perſecuted proteſtants in France; 

and beacons were erected on both ſides the 


Balſours Forth for directing foreign ſhips trading in 
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_ coals, which ſeems to have been the only com- 

merce left to Scotland, The French court, 

however, being alarmed at the. greatneſs of 

a: - the houſe of Auſtria, were ſo complaiſant to 
1 id, 


James as to ſhew ſome indulgence to the Scotch 
traders in France. 
A ne In a parliament held on the fourth of Auguſt, 
in Scolland. at Edinburgh, where the marquis of Hamilton 
preſided as the royal commiſſioner, the ſive ar- 
ticles of Perth I have already mentioned, were 
ratified, and many ſumptuary laws were made 
to prevent the immoderate uſe of banquetting 
and prodigality in apparel, James had, before 
| this, 
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y = this, demanded a voluntary contribution; but A.D. 162n 
is the nobility civilly evaded his demand, and ad- 

= viſed him to apply to parliament. James re- 
fuſed to follow this advice, on pretext that all 
taxations fell heavy on the lower rank of peo- 
ple, and that they gave the nobles a handle for 
oppreſlion. He therefore repeated his demand for 
a voluntary contribution; but it was received 
with ſuch coldneſs by the nobility, the barons, 
and the burghs, that the council thought neceſ- 
fary to ſend the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's to 
London, to lay before James the diſpoſition of 
the nation, and the neceſſity of his calling a 
parliament ; which was accordingly indicted to 
fit at Edinburgh the firſt of June; but adjourn- 
ed to the firſt ef July. In the intermediate 
time one Stuart, who called himſelf lord Ochil- | 
tree, accuſed Sir Gideon Murray, the beſt and fl 
moſt faithful ſervant James had in Scotland, of ö 
malverſation in his office, as deputy- treaſurer. 
Murray happened then to be at the Engliſh 
court ; and though he made it appear that the 
charge was ſpiteful and malicious, yet a faction 
was formed againſt him, who perſuaded James 
to appoint a commiſſion for trying him; which 
had ſuch an effect upon his ſpirits, that he ſick- 
ened and died ſoon after his return to Edin- 
burgh. 2 


Ihe prudence of the marquis of Hamilton was 
ſuch, as to bring the parliament into ſo ex- 
cellent a temper, that a taxation of four hundred 

thouſand 


Sept. 29. 
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His reſolu- 
tions agrce- 


able to 
James. 


fourteen days before Chr riltmas, they did not re- 


THE HISTORY 
ſand pounds, (Scots, I ſuppoſe) the greateſt, ac- 
cording to Balfour, that ever was granted in 
Scotland, was voted. This compliance in the 
parliament, and the ratification of the Perth ar- 
ticles, gave ſo much ſatisfaction to James, that 
he made uſe of the following remarkable ex- 
preſſions in a letter he wrote to the Scotch bi- 
ſhops : “ That as they had to do with two ſorts 
of enemies, papiſts and puritans, ſo they ſhould 
go forward in action, both againſt the one and 
the other; that papiſtry was a diſeaſe of the 
mind, and puritaniſm of the brain, and the 
antidote of both a grave, ſettled, and well- or- 
dered church, in the obedience of God and their 
king; whereof he willed them to be careful, 
and to uſe all means for reducing thoſe that 
either of ſtmplicity or wilfulneſs did err.” In 
his letter directed to the council, he put them 
in mind of what he had written in his Baſilicon 
Doron, „That he would have reformation be- 
gin at his own elbow, which he eſteemed the 
privy-council and ſeſſion with their members 
to be, as having their places and promotions by 
him. Therefore he commanded them, and 
every one of that number, to conform them- 
ſelves to the obedience of the orders of the 
church now eſtabliſhed by law, which he truſt- 
ed they would readily do; otherwiſe, if any 
counſellor or ſeſſioner ſhould refuſe and make 
difficulty, he did aſſure them, that if within 


ſolve 
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ſolve to conform themſelves, they ſhould loſe 4. D. 1623. 


their places in his ſervice; and if any advocate 


or clerk ſhould not, at chat time, obey, they 


| ſhould be ſuſpended from the exerciſes of their 


offices, and their fees and caſualties thereunto 
belonging, unto ſuch time as they gave obe- 
dience.” In the ſame letter he willed the coun- 
cil to take order, That none ſhould bear of- 
tice in any burgh, nor be choſen ſheriff, deputy, 
or clerk, but ſuch ks did conform themſelves 
in all points to the ſaid orders.” 

But tho? thoſe rigorous edits were iſſued, 
they gave too much public offence for James 
to put them ſeverely into execution, Some 
faid that the marquis of Hamilton procured the 


acts to be paſſed under a promiſe that obe- 


dience to them ſhould not be ſtrictly perform- 
ed; but Spotſwood ſays, © That he only pro- 
miſed, if the members acquieſced, his majeſty 
ſhould not preſs any more change or altera- 
tion of that kind without their own conſent.” 
About this time died the chancellor, earl of 
Dumfermling, Having been bred at Rome, he 
had a warm fide to popery, of which he was 
generally ſuſpected, and ſometimes | accuſed. 
The public, however, received. no prejudice 
from his private opinions in matters of religion ; 
nor can it be denied that he was a wile, vigi- 
lant magiſtrate, and maintained himſelf in his 
high poſt by his integrity alone. He was ſuc- 
ceeded as chancellor by Sir George Hay, clerk- 
regiſter, 


1622. 


Marquis of 
Hamilton 
cenſured. 
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James. 


conduct of 
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4. D. 16:2, regiſter. After Dumfermling's death, the public 


apprehenſions of popery rather increaſed than di- 
miniſned, and this drewa ſevere letter from James 


to the clergy of Scotland. He excuſed him- 


ſelf upon principles of ſtate, for which he ſaid he 
was accountable to none. The truth is, he conti- 
nued to be infatuated with the hopes of the 
Spaniſh match; and, at the ſame time, of bring- 
ing the French proteſtants into a dependence 
upon himſelf. Thoſe were the reaſons urged 
by his ſervants and miniſters, who ſaid that 
he could only ſucceed by relaxing the penal 
laws againſt papiſts. He had in England re- 
ſtricted all preaching to homilies, and had pro- 
hibited the clergy of all denominations to 
diſcuſs any polemical parts of divinity from 
the pulpit: and this, in Scotland, was looked 
upon as a prelude to the introduction of the 
Roman catholic religion in all his dominions. 
James reprimanded his council very roughly for 
ſuffering ſuch reports to go unpuniſhed. But I 
am now to attend the prince of Wales in his 
celebrated journey to Spain, which I ſhall do 
with as much brevity as is conſiſtent with the 
importance of the ſubject. 

James had of late exaſperated the Engliſh ; peer- 
age ſo much, that they had petitioned him 
about their privileges, which he had wounded 
in giving foreign titles by creation precedency 
to the ancient nobility of England, Even his 
favourite Buckingham was aſhamed of his in- 


dolence 
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dolence, and the aſcendency that Gondemar 4. D. 1623. 


the Spaniſh embaſſador had over all his con- 


duct. James was no ſtranger to the unpopu- 
larity and contempt into which he had fallen, 


and ſought to drown his own reftexions in in- 
temperance, to the great ſcandal of the prince 
of Wales and the virtuous part of the nation. 
Buckingham was no friend to the Spaniſh 


match; but his mother had been gained over 
by Gondemar's liberality, and perſuaded her 
ſon to overawe any oppoſition that might come 


from the lord-keeper Williams, whom ſhe had 
in her eye for a huſband to herſelf. Digby, 


who had been long embaſſador to the court of 
Spain, when laſt in England, had ſpoken fa- 
vourably of its ſincerity; for which he had 
been nobilitated. The lord Doncaſter, who 
underſtood foreign affairs extremely well, was 


in France ſolliciting, though with very in- 


different ſucceſs, the cauſe of the Hugonots. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had ſtill re- 
tained his weight at the council-board, and 
was a profeſſed enemy of Spain ; but he was 
now under a cloud for having accidentally kil- 
led a man while he was hunting. The mar- 
quis of Hamilton was in Scotland, and the 
earl of Arundel's mouth was ſhut; by his obtain- 
ing the place of earl-marſhal of England, with a 
peniion of two thouſand pounds a year. 

James, truſting to the great ſums which he 
was in hopes of receiving by the Spaniſh match, 
and the vaſt encreaſe of his cuſtoms thro” the 
VOL 18 , * extended 
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4. D. 1622. extended commerce of his ſubjets (which, to 
his honour, he had cultivated and protected) 


ruled with a higher hand than ever. He im- 
priſoned and perſecuted ſuch of the nobility, 
members of parliament, and clergy, as had ven- 


| tured to ſpeak againſt the Spaniſhmatch; among 
| whom were the moſt illuſtrious names in Eng- 


land, for learning and public virtue. He had tri- 


Hed ſo egregioully in his engagments with the 
parliament, that his ſon-in-law's affairs ſeemed 
now to be irretrievable by the defeat of all his 


allies; and the only remedy he offered to apply 


to his misfortunes, was a farther indulgence, 


which amounted to a toleration of papiits in 
England. He was ſo mean, that he made even 
a merit at the court of Spain of his having 
abandoned, nay, betrayed the intereſt of the 
prince Palatine; and of his having emptied all 
priſons in England of popiſh recuſants, and fil- 
led them with puritans, and others who had 
ſpoken or preached againſt the match. He was 
ſtill poſſeſſed of a violent notion, that if he 
could enter into a confidential correſpondence 
with the pope, he could ſettle all differences be- 
tween the churches of Rome and England. 
Gondemar, upon his return to Spain, finding 
that James had imparted this ſecret to his Ho- 
lineſs and his Catholic majeſty, ſoon convinced 
them how chimerical ſuch a project was; but 
that it might be uſeful to encourage it, in order 
to divert the attention of James from the affairs 
of the Palatinate, james, 
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James, by this time, had ſent one Gage to &. P. 62s. 


Rome, to ſollicit the pope for proper authorities 
to complete the Spaniſh match. It is foreign 
to my purpoſe to recount all the arts made uſe 
of by the courts of Rome and Spain to encou- 
rage James in his deluſion, while they were de- 
termined to evade the conſummation of the 
marriage. The terms required by the pope 
were very high in favour of the Engliſh Roman 
catholics; and James, beginning to find he 
was abuſed, ſent ſome ſmart inſtructions to 
Digby, now earl of Briſtol, his embaſſador at 
Madrid, which tended towards a rupture, in 
caſe he was longer trifled with; but puſillani- 
mouſly countermanded them by the very next 
poſt, Upon the arrival of a courier at the 
court of Spain, with the terms upon which the 
pope was willing to give his conſent to the 


match, they were tranſmitted to England, where 


they were moſt ſhamefully embraced, and even 
enlarged in favour of the Roman catholics, 
both by James and his ſon. When this was 
known, James became contemptible even in 
light of the Dutch; and he was inſulted by 
his favourite Buckingham for his tameneſs and 
temporizing, which had involved him in ſuch 
inextricable difficulties. The prince of Wales 
more decently deplored his father's ſituation, 


and was as fond, as James himſelf was, of the 


favourite. 
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A. D. 1622. extended commerce of his ſubjects (which, to 
his honour, he had cultivated and protected) 
ruled with a higher hand than ever. He im- 
priſoned and perſecuted ſuch of the nobility, 
members of parliament, and clergy, as had ven- 
tured to ſpeak againſt the Spaniſhmatch; among 
whom were the moſt illuſtrious names in Eng- 
land, for learning and public virtue. He had tri- 
fled fo egregioully in his engagments with the 
parliament, that his ſon-in-law's affairs ſeemed 
now to be irretrievable by the defeat of all his 
allies ; and the only remedy he offered to apply 
to his misfortunes, was a farther indulgence, 
which amounted to a toleration of papiſts in 
England. He was ſo mean, that he made even 
a merit at the court of Spain of his having 
abandoned, nay, betrayed the intereſt of the 
prince Palatine; and of his having emptied all 
priſons in England of popiſh recuſants, and fil- 
led them with puritans, and others who had 
ſpoken or preached againſt the match. He was 
ſtill poſſeſſed of a violent notion, that if he 
could enter into a confidential correſpondence 
with the pope, he could ſettle all differences be- 
tween the churches of Rome and England. 
Gondemar, upon his return to Spain, finding 
that James had imparted this ſecret to his Ho- 
lineſs and his Catholic majeſty, ſoon convinced 
them how chimerical ſuch a project was; but 
that it might be uſeful to encourage it, in order 
to divert the attention of James from the affairs 
of the Palatinate. James, 
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James, by this time, had ſent one Gage to b. 162. 


Rome, to ſollicit the pope for proper authorities 


to complete the Spaniſh match. It is foreign 


to my purpoſe to recount all the arts made uſe 
of by the courts of Rome and Spain to encou- 
rage James in his deluſion, while they were de- 
termined to evade the conſummation of the 
marriage. The terms required by the pope 
were very high in favour of the Engliſh Roman 
catholics; and James, beginning to find he 
was abuſed, ſent ſome ſmart inſtructions to 
Digby, now earl of Briſtol, his embaſſador at 
Madrid, which tended towards a rupture, in 
caſe he was longer trifled with; but puſillani- 
mouſly countermanded them by the very next 
poſt. Upon the arrival of a courier at the 
court of Spain, with the terms upon which the 
pope was willing to give his conſent to the 


match, they were tranſmitted to England, where 


they were moſt ſhamefully embraced, and even 
enlarged in favour of the Roman catholics, 
both by James and his ſon. When this was 


known, James became contemptible even in 


ſight of the Dutch; and he was inſulted by 
his favourite Buckingham for his tameneſs and 


temporizing, which had involved him in ſuch 


inextricable difficulties. The prince of Wales 
more decently deplored his father's fituation, 


and was as fond, as James himſelf wa of the 


favourite. 
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A. D. i622, 


A character 
of the prince 
| of Wales, 


His journey 
to Spain. 


Rot. Parl. 
21 Jac, iſt, 


Rymer. 


vol. xvii. 


p. 559. 


THE HISTORY 


The prince was then about twenty-two years 


of age. His deportment was grave and ſerious; 


and if he had any vices or amours, they were 


concealed from the public. Tho? he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the execrable notions which his fa- 
ther entertained of deſpotiſm and kingly power, 


yet he was ſo far from being thought an enthu- 


ſiaſt for the church of England, that in reli- 
gious matters he chiefly conſulted Dr. Preſton, 
Who was at the head of the puritan party. He 
had fallen in with the faſhionable reading of 
the times, that of romances; and perceiving 


the heavineſs and uncertainty of negociations, 


he and Buckingham contrived together the, 
more than romantic, ſcheme of travelling in- 
cognito into Spain, and of bringing his miſ- 
treſs from thence without farther formalities. 
When they imparted their project to James, it 
threw him into an agony ; but they did not de- 
part from their purpoſe, The prince urged (to 
make uſe of his own words), “ That he ſaw his 
father's negotiation plainly deluded; matters 


of religion gained upon and extorted ; his 


fiſter's cauſe more and more deſperated ; 


that this was the way to help things off or 
on; that in this particular delay was worſe 


than a plain denial; and that, according to the 
uſual proverb, a deſperate diſeaſe muſt have a 
deſperate remedy,” James, at laſt, yielded ; 
and the two adventurers ſet out, attended only 
by Sir Francis Cottington and Endymion Por- 


ter, 
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ter, diſguiſed with periwigs and falſe beards, In 4 b. 1623. 


paſſing through France, the prince had a ſight 
of his future ſpouſe, and they arrived at Ma- 


drid on the tenth of March 1623. It would be 


equally foreign to my purpoſe as tireſome to 


my reader, to recount all the formalities and 


ſpeeches made uſe of by the king, queen, and 
miniſters of Spain to their illuſtrious gueſts. 


Buckingham bluntly demanded of Olivarez, 


who was in Spain what he was in England, 
his maſter's firſt miniſter and favourite, Whe- 
ther that court would give the prince leave to 
marry the infanta, and upon what terms?“ 
The Spaniard told him plainly, “ That it was 
expected the prince would change his reli- 
gion; that it was generally ſuppoſed he was 
come to Spain on that account.” Bucking- 
ham in a poſitive imperious manner cut off all 
hopes of that kind. It has, however, been 
thought that the terms of compliance, with re- 
gard to religion, which both James and his ſon 
had agreed to, were ſuch as had rendered the 
court of Spain ſincere in their intentions that 


the match ſhould be conſummated. I can be 


by no means of that opinion, tho? it 1s plain 


they agreed to every thing but a full tolera- 


tion of popery in England. 
As this was not inſiſted upon in the firſt ne- 


gotiation at Rome, James had ſworn to the 
articles that had been agreed upon; but when 
the pope's diſpenſation arrived at Madrid, it 

| | | was 
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1623. 


Difficulties 
of the Spa- 
niſh match; 
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4. D 1623, was clogged with new terms; ſo that the prince 


Briſtol's 
complaints 
of Buck- 
ingham. 


THE HISTORY 


was for departing abruptly; and leaving the 
negotiation unfiniſhed. Being perſuaded to 
ſay for the return of a diſpatch from England, 
he was told, in the intermediate time, by the 
biſhop of Segovia, that the Catholic king ex- 
pected an abſolute toleration for the Englith 


Roman catholics, which the court of Spain 


well knew, if James ſhould grant, mult hazard 
his crown by a rebellion of his own ſubjects. 
By this time, the differences between Buck- 
ingham and Olivarez aroſe to ſuch a height, 
that ſome talk was held in the Spamiſh coun- 
cil that both he and the prince ſhould be put 


under an arreſt ; but the motion was rejected 


by the king, who had more virtue than his 
miniſters. This happened at the time when 
James, having ſworn to the terms, had boaſt- 
ed, that all the devils in hell could not break 
the match; and when the ſtreets of London 
and Weſtminſter were blazing with illumina- 
tions, on account of its being concluded. 
Buckingham was created a duke, and the ſeas 
were covered with ſhips carrying the Engliſh 
courtiers to the coaſts of Spain. 

Freſh difficulties at Madrid ſtill encreaſing, 
the prince and Buckingham” were contriving 
how to make their eſcape out of Spain, when 
they found they were prevented by the roads 
to the frontiers of France, and the ſea- ports 
of Spain, being beſet with troops to intercept 


them. 
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them. The death of the pope interpoſing, and A-D. 1623. 


the affair of the Palatinate, creating freſh ob- 
ſtacles as to the match; the prince thought 


his own perſon in ſuch danger, that he or- 


dered one Graham, a Scotchman, who was 
going to England, to inform his father, 
“ That if his majeſty ſhould receive any ad- 
vertiſement that he was detained by that ſtate 
as a priſoner, he would be pleaſed, for his 
ſake, never to think on him any longer as 2 
ſon, but to reflect with all his royal thoughts 
upon the good of his ſiſter, and the ſafety of 
his own kingdoms.” It is to this day uncer- 
tain in what manner the court of Spain would 
have proceeded, had the prince been inter- 
cepted in attempting his eſcape. I have reaſon 
to think that their intention was not to de- 
prive him of his liberty, or to offer any vio- 
lence to his perſon ; but to attempt his conver- 
ton, which, from the conceſſions he had made, 
they thought to be very practicable; and to 
detach him from Buckingham, towards whom 
they would not, perhaps, have obſerved the 
fame tenderneſs. The earl of Briſtol, who 
knew the manners of the Spaniards extremely 
well, and was himſelf a man of ſtate and 
| formality, ſaw that they were terribly 
ſhocked by Buckingham's diſreſpectful beha- 
viour, and the freedom of his manners, which 
cannot be ſo well deſcribed as in Briſtol's own 
words in a letter to James, © Let your ma- 


jeſty 
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A. D. 1623. jeſty (ſays he) enquire of thoſe that come ont 


Cabala, | 
p. 276. 


of Spain, who did give the firſt cauſe of fall- 
ing out? Whether the complaints againſt the 
king of Spain be true or no? Whether that 
foreſaid king were not deſirous to ſatisfy the 
deſire of the prince his highneſs? Whether he 
did faithfully endeavour to effect the mar- 
riage? Whether the duke of Buckingham did 
not many things againſt the authority and re- 
verence due to the moſt illuſtrious prince? 
Whether he was not wont to be ſitting, whilſt 


the prince ſtood, and was in preſence; and 


alſo to have his feet reſting upon another ſeat, 
after an indecent manner? Whether, when 


the prince was uncovered,, whilſt the, queen 


and infanta looked out at the windows, he 
uncovered his head or no ? Whether, ſitting at 
the table with the prince, he did not behaye 
himſelf unreverently ? Whether he were not 
wont to come into the prince's chamber, with 


his cloaths half on, ſo that the doors could not 
be opened to them that came to vilit the prince 
from the king of Spain, the door-keepers re- 


fuſing to go in for modeſty ſake ? Whether he 
did not call the prince by ridiculous names? 
Whether he did not diſhonour and profane 
the king's palace with baſe and contemptible 
women? Whether he did not divers obſcene 
things, and uſed not immodeſt geſticulations 
and wanton tricks with players, in the pre- 
ſence of the prince? Whether he did not vio- 
late 


OF SCOTLAND. 


Whether he did not preſently communicate his 


diſcontents, offences, and complaints, to the 
embaſſadors of other princes? Whether, in 


doing of his buſineſs, he did not uſe frequent 
threatenings unto the Catholic king's miniſ- 
ters, and to the apoſtolical nuntio? Whether he 
did affect to fit at plays preſented in the king's 
palace, after the manner and example of the 
king and prince, being not contented with 
the honeur that is ordinarily given to the 
high-ſteward, or. en GP . King's 8 


houſe?“ 


From the n of Bueklngliaga; and his 
indecent familiarity with both his maſters, we 


may eaſily conclude that all thoſe queſtions. 
admitted of affirmative anſwers, There is. 


room, however, to believe, that the Spaniards 


were as fond of the prince as they were diſ- 


ouſted with his favourite. His behaviour was 
the reverſe of that of Buckingham, and was 
entirely ſuited to the manners of Spain, which 


was one of the reaſons given by that court for 


endeavouring to detain him at Madrid. Buck- 
ingham judged more truly than Briſtol, who 


Mill pretended to James, that the indelicacy of 


his manners, and the affronts which he of- 


fered to the Spaniſh miniſters, had prevented 


the ſucceſs of the match. James, notwith- 
ſtanding the cleareſt evidences to the con- 
trary, {till thought it was practicable; and the 
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The match 
broken off, 
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_ THE HISTORY 
| 4D, 163. Spaniſh embaſſadors made a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon his mind to Buckingham's prejudice. 
The latter was not inſenſible of this; and it 
© | was no doubt an additional reaſon for his ea- 
f gerneſs to return to England. James had 
1 | even ordered the penal laws to be ſuſpended 
| - againſt the papiſts, upon preſumption that the 
match was concluded. And for Scotland, 
(ſays he, in his declaration on that head) that 
his majeſty, according to the conſtitution of 
his affairs there, and regard to the public good, 
and peace of that kingdom, and as ſoon as 
poſſible, will do all that ſhall be convenient for 
the accompliſhment of his promiſe, in grace 
and favour of the Roman catholics, his ſub- 
jects, 4 e to the articles of the treaty 

of marriage.” 

The lord-keeper, Williams, who was now 
biſhop of Lincoln, and a creature of Buck- 
ingham, ſtrongly oppoſed this ſuſpenſion of 
the penal laws againſt papiſts, and the admiſ- 
ſion into England of one Biſhop, the titular 
biſhop of Chalcedon, who was ſent by the 
pope to exerciſe an epiſcopal authority over 
the Engliſh Roman catholics, in conſequence of 
the King's conceſſions, It was with the greateſt 
difficulty that James was, at laſt, made ſenſi- 
ble of the Spaniſh artifices ; and ſent an expreſs 
order to Buckingham to bring the prince out 
— of Spain, or to come away himſelf without 
him, if the prince's youthful follies ſhould en- 
| Sage 
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OF SCOTLAN D. 123 
gage him to a longer ſtay, This was a moſt *P-193- 
indecent meſſage, as it inſinuated that James, 
whatever became of his ſon, was impatient for 
the return of Buckingham. At the ſame time 
it gives us reaſon to believe, that the Spaniſh 
embaſſadors, or Briſtol, had filled James with 
notions that the prince was by no means averſe 
to a longer reſidence at Madrid, It 1s certain 
that Olivarez upbraided Buckingham with 
having deceived his court into a belief that 
the prince would turn Roman catholic, and 
that Buckingham gave him the lie. This muſt 
have been fatal to the Engliſh miniſter, had it 
not been for the profound regard which the king 
and the nation of Spain entertained for their 
royal gueſt. Buckingham no ſooner received 
his maſter's orders for his return, and un- 
derſtood that a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips was 
arrived at St. Andero to carry him and the 
prince to England, than he left the court of 
Madrid, where he did not think his perſon 
was ſafe; and at parting with Olivarez, he 
ſaid that he ſhould always retain a deep ſenſe 
of the civilities he had received from the 
royal family of Spain; but that to him (Oli- 
varez) he ſhould bear a perpetual enmity. 

Though the prince had with great care and and the 
decency concealed his impatience to be gone, Wales ve. 
= yet it was as great as that of Buckingham, England, 
who, notwithſtanding all the blandiſhments 
of the Spaniſh court to detain him, ſoon ſet 
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THE HISTORY 


A.D. 1623 out for St. Andero, having left a proxy in the 


hands of the earl of Briſtol. The conduct of 
the earl of Briſtol was all this while very myſ- 
terious. It was owing to his aſſurances that 
the Spaniards were ſincere, that James had ſuf- 
fered the prince and Buckingham to under- 
take their hazardous journey. ' Briſtol might 
have loſt his head, had the infidelity of that 


court been diſcovered ; and therefore it was 


his intereſt to vindicate its good faith, and to 
lay all the miſcarriage of the negotiation upon 


Buckingham's roughneſs, and want of temper. 
The prince had himſelf gone as far in his com- 


pliances with popery as his conſcience would 


ſuffer him, and perhaps farther than many 
other proteſtants would have done; but per- 


ceiving that he was impoſed on, he laid Briſtol 
under certain reſtrictions, as to the execution 
of his proxy, and embarking, arrived at Portſ- 
mouth on the fifth of October. James re- 
ceived him with great joy; and in à council 


held at Royſton, it was determined that the 


whole negotiation was at an end, and that the 
proxy left by the prince was of no validity. 
James, at the ſame time, (as he had done all 
along) declared that the reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate to his ſon-in-law was to be an indiſ- 
penſible preliminary to the Spaniſh match, 
When the pope's approbation arrived from 


Spain, it was clogged with certain additional 


conditions, which * James a farther pre- 


text 
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text for breaking off the match, as did the in- 4. 5. 16:3, 


deciſive conduct of his Catholic majeſty with 
regard to the Palatinate, and his reduction of 
the ſum which was to be given in portion 
with the infanta. In ſhort, James ordered the 
carl of Briſtol to demand the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate; and if it was refuſed, to leave 
the court of Spain. This was an abſurd in- 
ſtruction to Briſtol, the Palatinate not being in 


poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, who acted only as 


auxiliaries to the emperor. Thus an end was 
put to the Spaniſh. match by James, who is 
ſaid to have declared, that he never would 
marry his ſon with a portion of his only ſiſter's 
tears. : | 

The French court having often complained 
that the antient treaties between France and 
Scotland had not been renewed ; and that 
therefore they looked upon the Scotch nation 
in the ſame light as they did that of England; 
the lord Colvil was this year ſent by the privy- 
council to conſult with James how to eſtabliſh 
the Scotch privileges in France, and particu- 
larly to revive the Scotch guard, according to 


Its firſt inſtitution, at that court. Colvil went 
from London to Paris, where I perceive he 


ſucceeded perfectly well. in his negotiation. 
The guard was revived, and the lord Gordon 


was made its licutenant-colonel under the duke 


of Lenox. About the ſame time, James in- 


ſtituted the order of knights baronets of Nova 
Scotia; 


Balfour's 
Annals. 
Knights of 
Nova Sce- 
tia inſti- 
tuted. 
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THE HISTORY. 


b. 1623. Scotia; an honour which, like other baron- 


etages, was to be hereditary. 'They took 


their denomination from that part of North 


America which has been ſince called Nova 
Scotia, and which Sir William Alexander of 
Menſtrie undertook to ſettle and cultivate with 
Scotchmen. Alexander being a lively ſpecious 
gentleman, prevailed upon the earls of Mar- 
{ſhal, Haddington, Nithſdale, and many other 
noblemen and gentlemen, to afliſt him in com- 
pleating the ſettlement ; and each ſettler who 


advanced a certain ſum of money, was en- 
| titled to a portion of land, and the dignity of 

2 baronet. . Sir Robert Gordon of Gordons-. 
town, is ſaid to have been the firſt knight of 


Nova Scotia, and to have entered into a con- 
tract with Alexander, for ſending over a 


number of planters, provided with all neceſ- | 
ſaries, from the county of Sutherland. This 


year, commiſſioners were appointed in Scot- 
land for treating with the Engliſh concerning 
the diſpoſal of wool not manufactured in Scot- 


land, and which the Engliſh complained was 


exported to other countries, to the great de- 


triment of their ſtaple commodity. They - 


therefore inſiſted upon their having the prefe- 
rence in buying all ſuch wool. James ſeems 


to have had this affair greatly at heart; for the 


duke of Lenox, the marquis of IIamilton, 


with the earls of Kelly and Carliſle, were four 


of the commiſſioners, My author ſays, how 
ever, that this treaty took little effect. 
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OF SCOTLAND. 127 
James was at this time in a very deplorable 2 P. es- 
ſituation. He found himſelf outwitted not fituation of 
only in the affair of the marriage, but of the 
Palatinate. He durſt not truſt his ſon, whom 

he ſaw highly diſcontented; and he met only 
with reproaches from his inſolent favourite. 

If we are to believe biſhop Burnet, he had 2 
private interview with Somerſet, who now ob- 
tained a full pardon and his liberty, with 2 

view of reinſtating him in his former power 

and places; and the ſame author hints, that 

the diſcovery of this interview coſt James his 

life, That James might be diſguſted with 
Buckingham, I ſhall not diſpute ; but the in- 
terview is highly improbable. Weak as 
James was in matters of government, he could 

not but foreſee, that if he diſtruſted either the 
prince or Buckingham, his recalling Somerſet 
muſt have rendered them formidably popu- 

lar. We have, beſides, no kind of reaſon to 
believe, that the affection of James for Somer- 

ſet was ever revived ſince his diſmiſſion and 
trial. It is probable, however, that James 1n- 
tended ſome alteration in the miniſterial de- 
partments. He had received privately from 

the marquis of Inrioſa, the Spaniſh embaſſa- 

dor, a paper, intimating, that a conſpiracy 

had been formed by the prince and duke to 
uſurp the government, and to confine the king 

to one of his country-houſes. Though this 
letter might be a ſtate FOR yet it made ſuch 
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THE IS TORY ; 


A.D.1623- an impreſſion upon James, that it altered the 


The lord- 
keeper Wil- 
liams be- 
comes a fa- 
vourite. 


Cabala, 
P. 3. 


manner of his behaviour towards Bucking- 
If James intended to diſplace Buckingham, 
we have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe that he 
had thrown his eyes upon the lord-keeper 


Williams for his ſucceſſor. He was a prelate 


of great political abilities, an excellent ſcholar, 
and a ſound divine; but faithleſs, diſſembling, 
and ambitious. He had been raiſed by Buck- 
ingham ; and during that favourite's abſence 
in Spain, he had become a private favourite 
with James, who, unknown to Buckingham, 
had promiſed him the archbiſhopric of York. 
Upon the return of the prince, Williams had 
practiſed ſo upon James, that the latter was 
heard to wiſh that the prelate had ſupplied 


Buckingham's place in Spain; and he undoubt- 


edly, about this time, had entered into ſome 
connections with the Spaniſh party for the ruin 
of Buckingham. The latter knew of thoſe 
machinations, and reſolved upon the ruin of 
Williams, in concert with the prince, and Laud 
biſhop of St. David's, afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. It was neceſſary for Buck- 
ingham, before he could ſucceed in this, to re- 
inſtate himſelf in the good graces of James. 
Encouraged by the prince, he abruptly en- 
tered the royal apartment, expreſſed his ſorrow 
at the dejection ſo viſible in the behaviour and 
countenance of James; but told him, that no 

| misfortune 


OF SCOTLAND. 


misfortune had happened which was not eaſily 4. D. 1643, 


rettievable, if he would but throw himſelf 


upon his parliament, break off the Spaniſh 


match; recall his embaſſadors from that court, 
and draw his ſword for his diſtreſt daughter 
and her family. James was reaſſured by this 


council into a gleam of comfort; and Buck- 


ingham in an inſtant deſtroyed all the ets 
which had been ſo artfully fpread for his ruin 
by Williams and the Spaniards, 
Ihe parhament of England was to have met 
on the nineteenth of February ; but James put 
off the opening of the ſeſſion for one day, on 
account of the death of the duke of Lenox, 
who was found dead in his bed. In him, James 
loſt an amiable companion and a faithful 
friend; but he was too wiſe and virtuous to 
fall in with the vices and levities of his royal 
kinſman. James, in purſuance of his fa- 
vourite's advice, opened the parliament with a 
ſpeech which had an air of frankneſs towards 
his people, for he threw himſelf upon their af- 
fections for the means of recovering the Pala- 
tinate; but referred to the prince and Buck- 
ingham for the particulars of the Spaniſh match 
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1624. 


Meeting of 


the Engliſh 
parliament 


and treaty. Buckingham acquitted himſelf 


fo well, and ſuch was the public odium of the 
Spaniards, that he became all on a ſudden the 
favourite of the people. TRA extolled his 


liams ſeeing bimſelf upon the We of ruin, 
Vol. IX. | 8 Was 
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rere WISTORY 


4. D 16:4. was forced to make him the moſt abject ſub- 
miſſions. The commons entered ſo far into 
the quarrel, that they offered James three ſub- 
ſidies and three fifteenths, if he would break 
off all farther connections with Spain. He ac- 

ij cordingly ordered his embaſſador at Madrid to 

nl be recalled ; but ſtopt the order from being 
diſpatched, when he found that the parhament 
had come to ſome warm reſolutions againſt the 
papiſts. In a day or two, the prince of Wales 
and the duke of Buckingham perſuaded him 
i | to accept of the ſubſidies; and James writ a 
bil letter with his own hand, that there was now 
an end of treating between them either as to 
the marriage or the Palatinate. 'The archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury having now emerged from 
the cloud he was under, was extremely uſeful 


of both houſes reſumed their meaſures, which 
were very ſevere againſt the popiſh recuſants. 
= This gave James ſo much pain, that the prince 
| and the duke of Buckingham perſuaded the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and theleading peers, 
to moderate their rigours, to which the houſe 
io of commons, on account of the far advanced 

| ſeaſon of the year, conſented ; but with a re- 
, ſolution to reſume them the very firſt oppor- 
ll | tunity, 


[ in effecting thoſe ſalutary purpoſes ; and by his 
1 example and advice, notwithſtanding all that 
a James could do to divert them, the members 


The 
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OF SCOTLAN D. 
The people of England, particularly at Lon- 4. b. 1624, 


don, proclaimed the breaking off all treating 
between their king and his Catholic majeſty, 
with bonfires, ringing of bells, and other ex- 
travagant demonſtrations of joy. James, how- 
ever, notwithſtanding appearances, was ſtill 
hankering after the Spaniſh match, which he 
thought would fill his coffers more quickly 
than could be done by the flow payment of 
the ſubſidies, as they were to be managed by 
receivers. He relapſed into his former jea- 


louſy of Buckingham, who, through the po- 


pularity he had acquired by the friendſhip of 


the prince of Wales, ſeemed to bid him defi- 
ance, Upon the arrival of Briſtol from Spain, 
Buckingham had intereſt enough to procure 
his being confined to his own houſe, without 
being admitted to an audience of James, or to 
make his defence in parliament. Had he been 
heard there, and ſuffered to produce the evi- 


dences which he ſaid he was ready to bring 


againſt Buckingham, who had ſtill many ſecret 
enemies in both houſes, James, who then diſ- 
truſted his favourite, would undoubtedly have 
taken part with Briſtol, and have revived the 


the prince of Wales and Buckingham, ſent the 


lord Kenſington to treat of a marriage between 


the prince and the French king's ſiſter Hen- 
rietta Maria. James, underhand, ſent a diſ- 
pore to n deſiring him not to be 

8 2 over - 
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Power and 
popularity 
of Buck- 
ingham, 


Spaniſh treaties. He had, with the conſent of 
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THE HISTORY 


A,D.16:4- Over- forward in puſhing the treaty ; and he 


James con- 
ſults the 
lord keeper, 


privately inſtructed Aſton, his reſident at Ma- 
drid, to remain in Spain, after Briſtol had left 


it. Buckingham more than ſuſpeted thoſe 


practices of James, and was determined to 


avail himſelf of his popularity, though, after 


all, its foundations were unnatural and tem- 
porary. He profecuted the earl of Middleſex, 


lord-treaſurer, the beſt financer, perhaps, Eng- 


land ever ſaw, for malverſation in his office, 
and procured his being fined and impriſoned.. 


James had violently oppoſed his proſecution, 


which was hurried on in parliament ; but Buck- 
ingham ſtood on his own bottom, and the 
lord-treaſurer narrowly eſcaped an attainder of 
blood. Fae | 

James had now recourſe to the lord-keeper 
Williams, in hopes that that prelate, by the 
aſſiſtance of Briftol, would have been able to 


have formed a party againſt Buckingham. But 


Williams found himſelf in danger of being 
ruined. He was accuſed in the houſe of com- 


mons of irregularity in his office of lord- 


keeper; but the charge was found to be frivo- 
lous, and therefore dropt. Another charge 
was brought againſt him for ſome words which 
had fallen from George Harriot, a Scotch jew- 


eller; but it was found, upon enquiry, that 


his words, on account of his northern dialect, 
and the difference between the Scotch and 
the Engliſh money, had been miſunderſtand 

1 — 


OF SCOTLAND. 


by the houfe ; ſo that this proſecution was AD. 262 


likewiſe ſet aſide, Buckingham now conſidered 
the breach between him and James as being ir- 


reparable; and reſolved, according to biſhop 


Hacket, an upright and well-informed hiſto- 
rian, upon a daring expedient, which was that 
of ſelling all the crown and church-lands, and 
converting them into ready money, James 
would have given way to the ſale of the crown» 
lands, but it was dilliked by the. prince of 
Wales; and Williams urged ſuch ſubſtantial 
reaſons againſt it, that the deſign was laid aſide. 
Buckingham did not ſo eaſily drop his project 


of ſelling the church- lands. He conſidered the 


nation of England as being in general inclined 
to puritaniſm, and choſe Dr. Preſton (who, 
though maſter of Emanuel College in Cam- 
bridge, was a puritan) as his boſom confident. 
He could not have pitched upon an abler 
counſellor. 

Preſton was artful, bold, and cloſe, Bo” was 
conſidered by the preſbyterians in Scotland, as 
well as in England, as their leader. He en- 
couraged Buckingham in his project, and laid 
before him the ſecret intelligence he held with 


both kingdoms, eſpecially many of the chief 


nobility of Scotland. The latter, it is certain, 


at this time were extremely uneaſy under the 


daily apprehenſions of their being called upon 
to reſtore all the church dands which had been 
granted by the crown, before James was of 

full 
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Hackcet's 

Life of Wil- 

liams, p. 
190. 
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THE HISTORY 


A. D. 1624. full age. Buckingham, thus thinking himſelf 


The mar- 
riage treat y 
concluded. 


ſure of the Scotch nobility, as well as of the 


Engliſh puritans, had the boldneſs to commu- 


nicate his ſcheme to James, who privately 
opened it to Williams. It does not appear 
what ſhare the prince of Wales, who was af- 
terwards known to be an enthuſiaſt for the 
church of England, had in this propoſition. 
Jam inclined to think that it was either not 
ſo wicked as Williams repreſented it to biſhop 
Hacket, or that Buckingham found means to 
diſguiſe it to the prince, by pretending that it 
was intended only as a reſumption into the 


hands of the crown for a more equal diſtribu- 


tion of eccleſiaſtical property. Whatever may 
be in this conjecture, Williams laid before 
Buckingham the dangerous conſequences of 
ſuch an alienation to himſelf, as well as to his 
maſter, ſo elfectually, that the project Was 
dropt. 

The marriage treaty negotiated by Kin 


ſington, notwithſtanding the counter-orders 


of James, was now ſo far advanced, through. 
the ſecret influence of the prince of Wales 
and Buckingham, that James could no longer 
delay putting the laſt hand to the treaty, by 
naming the lords Carliſle and Kenſington as 
his embaſſadors at the French court. The lat- 
ter, on the other hand, ſent over the archbi- 


| ſhop of Aubrun to negotiate with James ſome 


mitigation of the ſeverities which had been 
. lately 
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OF 'SCOT:L AND 135 
[RX Hately exerciſed upon the Roman catholics of A. b. 1624. 
England. The prelate conducted himſelf with 
ſo much art, that he won the confidence of 
5 James, and gained more than he had been in- 
& A{iructed to inſiſt upon. Three ſecret articles, 
4 very favourable for the Engliſh Roman catho- 
lics, were inſerted in the marriage treaty ; but 
0 no toleration was granted them, and no church 
= was to be allowed to them in London. This 
marriage treaty was a meaſure that laid the 
7 foundation of cardinal Richlieu's future great- 
neſs. The reduction of the houſe of Auſtria 
Z was his favourite view; and when the pope's 
b nuntio informed him that his holineſs made 
= ſome difficulty of granting the diſpenſation, till 
better terms could be obtained for the Engliſh 
Roman catholics, Richlieu told him plainly, 
that if farther objections were ſtarted, the mar- 
riage ſhould be conſummated without a diſpen- 
ſation. The pope intimidated by this menace, 
granted it, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition 
made by the Spaniards. | 
The marriage treaty being thus comme tack Ricklies's 
Richie who was now en as the firſt 
miniſter of France, and whole ſecret view was 
to keep in his own hands the balance between 
England and the houſe of Auſtria, began to 
relax in the warmth he had ſhewn for the reſti- 
tution of the Palatinate. Count Mansfeld was 
then at the French court ſolliciting ſupplies, 
and the Pay ment of a debt due to the Palatine 
houſe ; 
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162 5. 
Sick nei 
and death 
of James. 


THE HISTORY 


4. D. 162%. houſe; but not meeting with ſucceſs, he came 


over to England, where he was joyfully re- 


ceived, and found preparations far advanced 


for the recovery of the Palatinate. Four fine 


regiments had been raiſed, and were ſent over to 


Holland to act under prince Maurice, their colo- 
nels being the earls of Southampton, Oxford, 
Eſſex, and the lord Willoughby. Twelve thou- 


ſand foot and two troops of horſe were 


likewiſe raiſed in England, to act under count 
Mansfeld in Germany; but they were refuſed 


liberty to paſs through France. Mansfeld was 


obliged, upon this, to ſail for Zealand; and peſti- 


lential diſtempers breaking out in his ſhips, the 


Engliſh loſt half their numbers by ſickneſs, and 
the other half being too inconſiderable, the ex- 
pedition came to nothing. 


Such was the ſituation of public affairs, when 
the marquis of Hamilton died; and James no 
ſooner heard of his death than he exclaimed, 


« If the branches are thus cut down, the ſtock 
cannot long itand ;” alluding to the death of 
Lenox as well as Hamilton, His words were 
prophetic. James had contracted a bad habit 
of body by his injudiciouſly riding hard both 
before and after his drinking largely of ſweet 
wines. He was, at laſt, in March ſeized with a 


diſeaſe, which his phyſicians pronounced to be 


a tertian ague; but a beneficial evacuation, by 
iweating under his arm-pit, being dried up, the 
molt ſagacious among them thought that the 

| | ſtop- 
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QF SCOTLAN D. 137 
ftoppage indicated a decay of nature. It ſeems 4. b. 1625, 
to be unqueftionable that the medical attend- 
ance upon him was very irregular. The coun- 
teſs of Buckingham, mother to the duke, and 
ſome ladies, who had great faith in the prac- 
= tice of mountebanks, undertook to be his phy- 
| ficians. James was impatient under his illneſs, 
| and inſiſted upon a plaſter and poſſet- drink 
being adminiſtered to him, becaufe they had 
done great ſervice to Buckingham ſome time 
before, when labouring under the like diſtem- 
per. When Buckingham was afterwards queſ- 
tioned in the houſe of commons upon the king's 
death, he alledged, that he had done all he 
could to diſſuade James from taking any thing 
that was not preſcribed to him by regular phy- 
ficians ; and that when James obſtinately infiſted 
upon the poſſet, he adminiſtered it with his own 
hands in their preſence. Egleſham, who was 
„one of the phyſicians, wrote a pamphlet to prove 
| I that James was actually poiſoned ; and ſays, 
| E that a plaſter of mithridate was indeed made 
. up by one Remington, but that another plaſter, 

b the compoſition of which none of the phyſi- 
cians knew, was adminiſtered. James certainly 
| grew worſe on taking thoſe medicines; and 
upon the whole it appears, even from Bucking- 
| ham's evidence, that great irregularities had 
been committed by thoſe who attended him, 
While he was on his death-bed. Faintings, fee 
N voerichneſs, thirſt, ravings, and an intermitting 4 
S © Vou. IX. s pulſe, 
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THE HISTORY 


A. D. 1625. pulſe, gave indications of his approaching diſ- 


Laud's Di- 
ary, March 
27» 


ſolution. It does not appear that James had 
any ſuſpicion of his being poiſoned ; if he had, 
he certainly would have imparted it to the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, and Williams, who at- 


tended him in his laſt moments, Perhaps the 


truth is, that, as Laud conjectured, the phyſi- 


cians miſtook his diſeaſe, which was really a 


gout, and that a wrong application of medicines 


had driven it from his feet to his vital parts. 
His preparations for death were calm and ra- 
tional, and he met it with the greateſt intrepi- 
dity. When the prince of Wales was admitted 
to his preſence, he talked to him in a ſtile 
ſuitable to the occaſion. He deſired him to 
love his future wife, but not her religion; and 


_ declaring that he died in that of the church of 


England, he expired with great compoſure on 
the twenty-ſeventh day of March, after reign- | 
ing over England twenty-two years and three 
days, (his reign over Scotland being almoſt co- 
eval with his life) and in the bfty-minth year 
of his age. 

James the ſixth of acatlend, and firſt of Eng- 
land, may truly be ſaid to have poſſeſſed power 
without dignity, learning without utility, 
craft without wiſdom, and religion without 
morality, His failings were evidently owing 
to his being too early initiated in the intrigues 
of parties, who vied with cach other to give him 
wrong notions of n and to inſpire 

him 


OF SCOTLAND. 139 
him with a thorough hatred of all liberty, either 4. b. 1625. 
civil or religious. Had he behaved upon his mis chanc- 
throne, and towards his ſubjects, as a plain 
country gentleman would have acted towards 
his tenants upon his private eſtate, without 
launching' into the ſubtilties of controverſy, 
or pretending to explore the depth of politics, 
he would have made a great figure on the thea- 
tre of the world. Before his acceflion to the 
throne of England, he diſcovered great talents 
for government in Scotland, notwithſtanding 
the weak ſuſpected part of his conduct. Mo- 
dern writers have greatly exaggerated ſome of 
his failings, His pacific notions, though he 
carried them too far, were of infinite benefit to 
his dominions; and poſterity has been un- 
grateful to his memory in not obſerving that 
he chalked out, and in many reſpects filled up, 
the great outlines of commerce, which have 
raiſed England to her preſent pitch of glory 
and greatneſs. He had great regard for his an- 
tient nobility, and ſeldom broke into the rules 
of juſtice in private caſes. Though the death 
of Raleigh, and the circumſtances attending it, 
ſtain the annals of his reign, yet it admits of 
„ many alleviations. It was, indeed, mean to 
it facriſice, as he certainly did, ſo great a man to 
g ; the jealouſy of Spain ; but Raleigh undoubtedly 
8 violated the terms upon which he obtained the 
n command in his laſt expedition, and the Spa- 
2 niards had a right to demand his head. His 
m E | : x. 2 puſil - 
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140 THE HIS DORT 
4. p. 1625. puſillanimity in the affair of the Palatinate is ex- 
claimed againſt with great reaſon; but it was 
owing to vanity and perplexity of council, ra- 
ther than to any ſettled intention to betray che 
liberties of Europe. James was weak enough 
to think that he could, by the force of his own 
eloquence, and by the inſtructions he gave his 
embaſſadors, ſurmount the greateſt difficulties; 
and it has been obſerved, that he negotiated 
away in pomp and parade more money than 
would have bought the fee ſimple of the Pala- 
tinate, while he treated about its reſtitution. 
It was the misfortune of James to adopt. 
Elizabeth's arbitrary notions, and to attempt to 
carry them into practice. He did not conſider 
how much the people of England under him 
were improved in their ideas of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, when compared with thoſe they 
entertained under the race of Tudor. He was 
not aware of the immenſe property which the 
Reformation had thrown into the ſcale of the 
crown, nor of the opportunities which Eliza- 
| beth and her father had of extending their pre- 
rogative by balancing parties among their ſub 
jects. Under James, the Engliſh, in general, 
were firm to the reformation of religion; and 
if they had a biaſs in that reſpect, it ran to- 
wards puritaniſm, rather than the eſtabliſhed 
church, Even before Elizabeth's death, they 
had acquired extended ideas of government; 
and the many excellent writings on that head 
| that 
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that had been publiſhed both at home and a- A. b. iby's. 
broad, bad improved them ſo much, that we 
are apt to be ſurprized that a civil war did not 
break. out under James, and that the ſpirit of 
- rebellion reſerved itſelf for the reign of his ſon. 
| I have, in the courſe of the preceding hiſtory, 
taken notice of his prudence and dexterity in 
curbing and reforming the violent ſpirits of the 
Scots, which had ſo often proved fatal to his 
family ; and it is doing him no more than juſ- 
tice when I ſay, that for ſome years before his 
acceſſion to the crown of England, he laboured 
inceſſantly to aboliſh their ferocious manners, 
and to bring them into civilized habits of life. 
James in his domeſtic and perſonal character 
was, perhaps, the moiſt unamiable man in his 
dominions. His coarſeneſs and vulgarity could 
not be credited, had we not ſo many inſtances 
of it under his own hand, and thoſe of his fa- 
vourites. It was not enough that he himſelf was 
7 = guilty of thoſe ſhocking familiarities, for he in- 
ſtructed his queen and companions in the ſame 
fulſome practices; ſo that nothing could be 
- more indelicate than their converſation and be- 
f haviour. No apology can be made for his in- 
4 decent attachments to Somerſet and Bucking- 
- ham; and though we are ignorant of particu- 
d N lars, thoſe with the former partake of the moſt 
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criminal complexion, eſpecially when he par- 
doned him after he had put himſelf and his 
poſterity under the moſt ſolemn maledictions, 
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A. D. 162 5. 


Balfour's 
Annals. 


444-7 » ons 
if either he or they did, ſhould Somerſet be 
found guilty. © James was of a middling ſta- 
ture, (ſays a writer who knew him well, hav- 


ing long ſerved him in a domeſtic capacity) 


more corpulent through his cloaths than in his 
body, yet fat enough; his cloaths ever being 
made large and eaſy, the doublets quilted, for 
ſtiletto proof; his breeches in great plaits, 
and full ſtuffed. He was naturally of a timo- 
rous diſpoſition, which was the greateſt reaſon 
of his quilted doublets. His eyes large, ever 
rolling after any ſtranger came in his preſence, 
inſomuch as many for ſhame have left the 
room, as being out of countenance. His beard 
was very thin. His tongue too large for his 
mouth, which ever made him ſpeak full in the 
mouth, and made him drink very uncomely, 


as if eating his drink, which came out into the 
cup, on each ſide of his mouth. His ſkin was 


as ſoft as taffata ſarſenet, which felt ſo, becauſe 
he never waſhed his hands, only rubbed his fin- 
gers ends with the wet end of a napkin ſlightly. 
His legs were very weak, having had (as was 
thought) ſome foul play in his youth, or rather 
before he was born, that he was not able to 


ſtand at ſeven years of age. That weakneſs 
made him ever leaning on other mens ſhoul- 
ders. His walk was ever circular.” 


I have tranſcribed this character, becauſe it is 
drawn from the life. The ſame author ob- 
ſerves, that he was ſo conſtant in his apparel, 

that 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


that he never, by his good will, would change *. 1625. 


his cloaths till almoſt worn out to rags. He 
was ſo regular as to his diet and his habits, 
either in diverſion or buſineſs, that an obſerv- 
ing courtier uſed to ſay, Were he aſleep ſe- 
ven years, and then awakened, he would tell 
where the king every day had been, and every 
diſh he had on his table.” James was 'rather 
a political than a perſonal coward. Several ad- 
ventures he met with in his youth prove that 
he was not deſtitute of courage; and the af- 
fronts he put up with in his regal capacity can 
be eaſily accounted for, by the exceſſive opi- 
nion he had of his own king-craft, (as he called 
it) and his averſion to any buſineſs that broke 
in upon his pleaſure or diverſions, or called for 
intenſe application. It is obſerved by the au- 
thor I laſt quoted, that he naturally loved ho- 
neſt men, provided they were not over- active; 
but that his admiral, Sir Robert. Manſel, was 
the only brave man for whom he had a ground- 
ed friendſhip, which was proof againſt the arts 
and enmity of Buckingham himſelf, and the 
court of Spain. He would rather part with a 
hundred pounds that was not in his own poſſeſ- 
hon, than with twenty ſhillings which he had in 


his pocket. His paſſion hurried him often in- 
to indecent ſwearing, and ſometimes into blaſ- 


phemy. He affected the reputation of being 
crafty and cunning ſo much, that one of his 
courtiers wittily ſaid, he . believed him to be 
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THE HISTORY 
the wiſeſt fool in Chriſtendom. He had great 


kill in couzening himſelf, by accepting of a 


thouſand or ten thouſand pounds for his privy- 
purſe, to prevent ten times that ſum being 

paid into his treaſury by parties bargaining 
with his financers. Sometimes, however, when 
he found himſelf egregiouſſy duped, he would 
refuſe to ſtand to his bargain. The reader will 


find in the preceding hiſtory the other parts 


Acceſſion of 
Charles the 
firſt to the 
throne of 
England. 


of his character. His body was brought from 
Theobalds, where he died, to Weſtminſter, 
where it lay in ſtate at Denmark houſe till it 
Was * 


ieee eee 


CHARLES Tur FIRST. 


HIS unhappy prince mounted the throne 

with great advantages. He was popular 
for the averſion he had 4 for the Spa- 
niſh match, and even for his connections with 
France, becauſe they tended to humble the 
houſe of Auſtria, He had nothing of that 
homely behaviour which rendered his father 


contemptible in the eyes of the public; and at 


the time of his acceſſion, he was thought to 
be moderate in matters of religion, and even 
to be no enemy to the puritans; for he per- 
mitted Dr. Preſton to have a ſeat in the coach 

which 
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OF SCOTLAND. 145 


that carried himſelf and the duke of Buck- 4. d. 46:5, 
ingham from Theobalds to London, upon his 
father's death. His firſt buſineſs was to con- 
tinue all officers of ſtate and juſtice in their re- 
ſpective departments in Scotland, as well as in 
England, He ordered a general mourning, 
and that his palace and chapel of Holyrood» 
houſe ſhould be hung with black cloth. His 
privy-counſellors hurried up to London to kiſs 
his hands, and left the government of the 
kingdom with David lord Carnaigy till their 
return. Sir James Balfour mentions no fewer 
than ſix and twenty barons of the Scotch par- 
liament, beſides many other perſons of great 
diſtinction from that kingdom, who aſſiſted at 
the funeral of the late king. During their 
abſence in England, the piracies of the Weſt- 
ern iſlanders were revived ; and Archibald lord 
Lorn was ordered to raiſe two thouſand men 
to ſuppreſs them, and to guard the neighbour- 
ing counties, while two ſhips of war were 
fitted out againſt them by ſea, commanded by 
the baron of Kilſyth; and thoſe preparations 
ſeem to have had the deſired effect. 

Charles had a great advantage by ſtanding His vitua- 
well at the time of his acceſſion with his 22d zb. 
chief nobility, This was owing to the ſpirit 
of independency and freedom which they ſaw 
riſing in the houſe of commons, and which 
they confidered as diſreſpectful and unfavour- 
able to their dignity, They were not, hows 
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A. D. 1625. ever, fond of taking any lead i in the govern- 


ment, and generally confined themſelves to 
their own departments at court; ſo that Charles 
found great difficulty in on an active ad- 
miniſtration. Buckingham having reſolved 


upon the ruin of the lord-keeper Williams, 
offered the great-ſeal to Preſton, but he de- 
clined it; and Williams not only retained it, 


but preached the late king's funeral ſermon, 
This was, in a great meaſure, owing to Buck- 
ingham's being at this time entirely engroſſed 
by the magnificent preparations he was making 
to bring home the young queen, who had been 
eſpouſed for Charles by the earls of Holland 
and Carliſle. Before Buckingham ſet out, 
twelve thouſand men were immediately or- 
dered to be raiſed for the ſervice of the king 
and queen of Bohemia ; and Buckingham en- 
tered into meaſures with the courts of Den- 


mark and Sweden for railing twenty thouſand 


men more. The barbarous cruelties committed 
by the Dutch againſt the Engliſh at Amboyna 


in the Eaſt Indies, had raiſed ſuch a ſpirit in 


England againſt the Dutch, that they were 


committed in Buckingham's plan for reducing 


Deceirtful 
manage- 


ment of 


Richlieu. 


the houſe of Auſtria, though both he and 


Charles lived in great friendſhip with the 
houſe of Orange. 

Richlieu diſliked the growing greatneſs of 
Buckingham, who now made the greateſt fi- 


gure of any DIES in Europe, He went to | 


France 


OF SCOTLAND.- 


pearance there was far more magnificent than 
that court had ever beheld. He excelled the 


French themſelves in taſte, ſplendor, ſpirit, 


wit, and converſation; and the elegance of his 


figure was ſuch, that it touched the heart of 
the beautiful young queen of France; nor was 
Buckingham himſelf inſenſible of her charms. 
As he was above all diſſimulation, he took little 
care to make a ſecret of their mutual paſſion; 
and he narrowly eſcaped being aſſaſſinated on 
that account. He was fo intent upon forming 
the great confederacy againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, that he perſuaded Charles to, more 
than, fulfil the ſecret engagements he had en- 


tered into in favour of popery. He ordered 


a pardon to be iſſued to twenty Romiſh prieſts, 
who had been impriſoned or convicted upon 
acts of parliament; and he ſent a warrant to 
Williams to ſuſpend all kind of penalties 


againſt the Engliſh Roman catholics. When 


Buckingham urged thoſe favours to Richlieu, 
as motives for his entering into the views of 
Charles, he obtained no ſatisfaction, but was 
entertained with a continual round of plea- 
{ures and amuſements. This trifling, and the 
jealouſy of the French court, on account of 
his amour with that queen, ruffled him ſo 
much, that he became as great an enemy to 
Richlieu, as he had been to Olivarez. Having 
finiſhed his commiſſion in the moſt magnificent 

| Us. manner, 
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THE HISTORY 


& Þ,16:5- manner, he carried the queen over to Eng- 


Barrenneſs 
of the 
Scotch hiſ- 
tory at this 
time. 


land, and Charles met her at Dover. Before 
her leaving France, ſhe received a ſet of in- 


ſtructions from her mother and Richlieu, which 


afterwards were productive of ſome diſagree- 
able conſequenees between her and her huſ- 
band, The marriage was conſummated at 
Canterbury; and though the plague was then 
raging at London, the parliament aflembled 
on the eighteenth of June at Weſtminſter, 
In the ſpeech which Charles made at its 
opening, he aſked for ſupplies to maintain 
his fleet and army; threw the blame of the 
war, if any, upon his people, who fo loudly 
called for a diſſolution of all connections with 
the houſe of Auſtria; and made a faint apo- 
logy for the indulgences he had lately ſhewn 
to his Roman catholic ſubjets, The whole of 


| this ſpeech was a pitiful expedient in Charles 


to impoſe upon his people, as if they had quar- 


relled with Spain and not with popery ; a re- 
ligion which they hated equally in the houſe 


of Bourbon as that of Auſtria, The great 
men of which the Engliſh houſe of commons 


was then compoſed, quickly diſcovered, that 
the averſion of the miniſter lay againſt Spain, 
and not againſt her religion, They ſaw the 
compliances in favour of popery which Charles 
had made to the French, and that names and 
not principles were altered. As ta the Scots, 
they ſeem, at this time, to have been quite fa- 

tisfied 
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tisficd with their ſituation ; and their hiſtory &. D. 162g. 
does not ſupply facts ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
one year from another. Their nobility were 
in hourly apprehenſions of a general reſump- 
tion of the tithes and church-lands ; and 
Charles ſecretly purchaſed the abbey of Ar- 
broath from the family of Hamilton, as he 
did the temporalities of the ſee of Glaſgow 
from that of Lenox, to encreaſe the revenues 
of the two Scotch archbiſhoprics. The heads 8636. 
of thoſe great families were too good ſubjects 
to complain of their being obliged to part with 
thoſe valuable eſtates at an under rate; and 
many of the other Scotch nobility made their 
court to Charles, by ſurrendering the church- 
lands they held, for trifling conſiderations. 
The Scotch nation, in general, thought that Amin of 
England, 
their country and their religion were now in 
imminent danger, and ſecretly concerted mea- 
ſures for vindicating both. It was not ſuffi- 
cient for Charles to ſuſpend the penal laws 
againſt the papiſts in England; but he gave 
ear to a moſt inſolent demand made by the 
French court, of a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips 
to aſſiſt in beſieging the proteſtant town of 
Rochelle. His admiral, Pennington, ſcrupling 
to obey thoſe orders, was put under arreſt by 
the French; but he behaved ſo gallantly, that 
he brought his fleet back to England, and boldly 
juſtified what he had done. Buckingham had, 
by this time, conceived a dillike of the French 
but 
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4. D. 1626. but Charles very arbitrarily obliged Pennington 


to deliver up his ſhips to French commanders, 
though no Engliſhman, but one gunner, was 
found mean enough to ſerve on board an Eng- 
liſh ſhip under a French commiſſion. The ſer- 
vice itſelf was ſo unpopular, that it was pre- 
tended the ſhips were to be employed againſt 
Genoa ; but the public was ſoon convinced 

that their object was Rochelle. The parlia- 
ment, on account of the plague, was ad- 
journed to Oxford, where the members made 
a collection of all the inſtances and caſes in 
which popery and popiſh recuſants had been 


_ favoured. Charles again upbraided them with 


not being liberal in ſupport of their own war; 
and referred the ſtate of affairs on the conti- 


nent to lord Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, and 


Sir John Coke. The former complained of the 
coldneſs of France, and the degeneracy. of the 
Dutch in the cauſe of liberty. He obſerved, 
that the kings of Denmark and Sweden, and 
the proteſtant princes of Germany, were back- 
ward in furniſhing their ſeveral quotas till 
they ſaw the Engliſh army in the field, which 
could not be effected under an expence of ſe- 


ven hundred thouſand pounds a year, beſides 


certain contributions that were to be paid to 
foreign powers; and that the king had already 
incurred a great debt, beſides the expenditure 
of the ſubſidies that had been granted him in 


This 


OF SC OT LAND. 

This ſpeech made very little impreſſion 6n 
the houſe of commons, where Buckingham 
had now loſt all his credit, on account of the 1n- 
dulgences that had been ſhewn to popery. The 
members declared: themſelves in favour of the 
proteſtant cauſe ; but they obſerved ſuch miſ- 
management in public affairs, that they ap- 
pointed a conference with the lords upon the 


ſtate of the nation, previous to the grant of 
any ſubſidy. The conference accordingly took 


place, and religion was its principal object. 
Buckingham procured a very ſoftening meſſage 
from Charles; and endeavoured in a laboured 
ſpeech, to vindicate his own conduct on that 
head. He then went through all the other ar- 
ticles of accuſation againſt himſelf and the mi- 
niſtry, and endeavoured to vindicate both. 
But though his ſpeech was plauſible, and in 


4 


A. D. 1626. 
A ſtrong op- 
pofition 
formed a- 
gainſt 
Busking- 
ham. 8 


many reſpects pertinent, yet the commons re- 


fuſed to grant any farther ſupply, though the 


ſum demanded was no more than forty thou; 
ſand pounds for the uſe of the navy. Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, afterwards the famous 
earl of Strafford, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſpeak-- 
ing againſt Buckingham in this debate, by ob- 
ſerving that the engagement of à former par- 
liament did not bind the preſent. + He feared 


e that the paſſing this precedent for ſo ſmall a 


ſum, was to take advantage of it for a greater 
thereafter ; but though he was againſt preſent 
giving, yet he was moſt ready and willing to 

I give 
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| 4 . give in due time. » Sir Edward Coke improved 


who re- 
ſumes his 
power as 
firſt miniſ- 
der. 


upon Wentworth's ſpeech; and inveighed ſo 


ſeverely againſt Buckingham, who was lord 
high-admiral, for neglecting the protection of 
commerce, and ſuffering the Engliſh ſhips to 
be inſulted by pirates, that the commons would 
have proceeded to impeach Buckingham, had 
not Charles ſent A oe for nn the 
— 

Thus 8 ended the firſt Engliſh par- 
nent called by Charles the ſirſt. The oppo- 
ſition to his meaſures, or rather thoſe of his 
miniſter, were conducted by a ſet of the ableſt 
men that perhaps ever ſat in any aſſembly, whe- 
ther we reſpect their courage, their learning, 
their cloquence, or their political accompliſh« 
ments, They did not agree, perhaps, ulti- 
mately in the fame views; for ſome of them were 
certainly men of pawns principles in go- 
vernment; and I am inclined to think, that even 
at this time they had formed connections with 
the diſaffected party in Scotland, reſpecting the 
events which afterwards took place. No ſooner 
was the parliament diſſolved, than Buckingham 
reſumed all the functions of a firſt miniſter; 
and at laſt, preſuming upon his own importance, 
he took the. great ſeal from Williams, whom 
he. might have employed with great advantage 


to himſelf in the adminiſtration, Williams 


made ſeveral efforts to retain his glace, but 
Buckingham was inexorable, and thereby loſt 
the 


OF SCOTLAN P. 


the ſervices of the ableſt miniſter in England. 4. p. 2626. 


Buckingham now ſtood by himſelf in a very un- 


defirable ſituation. He was at war with Spain, 


and upon very bad terms with the French 
court. He was diſtruſted by the proteſtants, 
and had no dependence but upon the affeckions 
of Charles, which he was afraid might be warp- 
ed by the blandiſhments of his beautiful queen. 
He once more had recourſe to popular meaſures, 
and gave way to ſeverities againſt the Roman 
catholics in England. The French party com- 
plained of this, as a breach of friendſhip with 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; but Buckingham 
treated their miniſter, Blainville, at the court 
of England fo roughly, that his wife petitioned 
the French king, though without effect, that 
the Engliſh embaſſador ſhould be impriſoned 
for ſatis faction of her huſband's injuries. 

At laſt, the difference between the queen and 
N Buckingham aroſe to ſo open a breach, that he 


had the inſolence to tell her, upon a frivolous 


diſpute, there had been queens of England 
who had loſt their heads. As the queen was 
not then ſeventeen years of age, and poſſeſſing 
the affections of Charles, that prince's infatua- 
tion in favour of Buckingham is almoſt unpre- 


cedemed. But the public ſtill retained a vene- 


ration for the virtues of Charles; and he had 
credit enough to fit out a very fine fleet; tho? 
he made an unfortunate choice of its cemmand- 
ers. Sir Edward Cecil, who was created viſ- 

. X count 
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. THE HISTORY 
A. b. 1626. count Wimbledon, commanded in chief, pre- 
ferably to Sir Horace Vere, whom Buckingham 
did not chuſe to employ; and Sir Robert Man- 
ſel, the ableſt ſeaman in England, was laid a- 
ſide for oppoſing the miniſter, though Wim- 
bledon knew nothing of ſea duty. Severities 
againſt the papiſts were ſtill continued; and the 
earl of Eſſex, who hated Wimbledon, was ap- 
pointed to command under him. When the 
fleet was ready to fail, an alarm was ſpread that 
the Spaniards intended a deſcent from Dunkirk 
upon the coaſt of Eſſex; and a ſquadron of Eng- 
liſh ſhips were ordered to block up that port, 
while the grand fleet, joined by their Dutch 
_ auxiliaries, proceeded to Cadiz. I ſhall not enu- 
merate the triiling preparations and ſurmiſes 
which preceded this expedition. The fleet met 
with rough weather, but reaſſembled; and com- 
ing before Cadiz, the Engliſh took Fort Puntal, 
which opened a paſſage to Cadiz itſelf, A 
council of war being held, the earl of Eſſex 
voted for attacking Cadiz, where his father, 
the famous favourite of queen Elizabeth, had 
| acquired ſo much glory in her reign, 
| Vaſucceſ» © All Spain was by this time alarmed; but the 
„ taking of Puntal fort ruined the expedition. 
885 It commanded a large diſtrict of territory 
round it, filled with the moſt delicious new 
wines, in which the Engliſh indulged them- 
ſelves ſo freely, that a mortality enſued in their 
Hove and army, An attempt made } by Sir Sa- 


muel 


OF S8 O T LAND; 155 
muel Argale, to attack the Spaniſh ſhips that had 4. P. 166. 
returned to Port Real, having failed, and diſ- | 
ſentions breaking out among all ranks of the 
Engliſh officers, Wimbledon evacuated Fort 
Puntal, re-embarked his men, and after cruiſ- 
ing ſome time off Cape St. Vincent to intercept 
the Spaniſh plate-fleet, he was diſappointed, 
and returned to England about the beginning 
of December. Thus ended that inglorious ex- 
pedition, not for want of either courage or 
ſtrength to render it ſucceſsful, but through the 
injudicious choice which- een made of 
the officers who commanded it. tit 
Buckingham was all this time negotiating 
with the Dutch and the crown of Denmark, to 
eſtabliſh a league againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
conſiſting not only of proteſtant princes and 
ſtates, but of thoſe Roman catholics who were 
jealous of its power. Charles, at this time, ex- 
pended thirty thouſand pounds a month in the 
common cauſe, beſides an immenſe ſum upon 
his fleet. He had made no doubt of being 
warmly ſeconded by France, the natural enemy 
of the houſe of Auſtria ; but he was deceived 
and abuſed by Richlieu, who {till kept poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh ſhipping, that they might be em- 
ployed againſt the Hugonots, and not the 
Genoeſe. Charles and Buckingham were at 
the ſame time very earneſt in promoting a treaty 
between the king of Denmark and Guſtavus 
„ Adolphus, king of Sweden, who was the 
| a1 _ head 
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A. p. 1626. head of the proteſtant confederacy, and was to 


Proceedings 
of the Eng- 
Iiſh parlia- 
ment, 


attack the houſe of Auſtria in Germany, while 
the Engliſh fleet were to ruin the Spaniſh poſſeſl. 
ſions in America. It cannot be denied, that if 
France had ated heartily upon this plan, it was 
unexceptionable, provided the Engliſh parlia- 
ment could' have been brought to advance the 
money for carrying it into execution. 
That aſſembly met on' the fixth ,of February. 
Had not Charles been warped by his attach- 
ment to Laud, and other churchmen'of violent 
and arbitrary principles, he might have ſoon 
got the better of the oppoſition his meaſures 
met with among the commons; but his pro- 
ceedings were ſo unpopular, that they immedi- 


ately fell upon the redreſs of grievances, with 


a view of ruining Buckingham, who was then 
in Holland, where he had pawned the crown- 
jewels for three hundred thouſand pounds to 
carry on the war. After a long canvaſs of public 
miſmanagements and grievances, Buckingham 
was named as being the ſource of all. Charles 
endeavoured to divert the ſtorm, by ordering 
is attorney- general to proſecute the papiſts. The 
lord-keeper Williams, who had been very juſtly 
ſuſpe&ed by the commons of favouring them, 


loſt the great ſeal, which was given to Sir Tho- 


mas Coventry; but he grew popular through 


his diſgrace, becauſe it was thought to be ocea- 


fioned by Buckingham. It does not belong to 
oo hiſtory to ns to the particular debates 
of 


0 F SCOTLAN PD. | 
of the Engliſh houſe of. commons, farther than 
as they affected Scotland. The oppoſition in 
England, at firſt, had not ſtrength to carry 

their point againſt Buckingham; but every 


day made ſuch diſcoveries of the immenſe abuſe 
of his exceſſive power, that his enemies daily 
gained ground, Beſides his leaving at the time 
of his death the greateſt landed eſtate in Eng- 
land, he had laid out half a million ſterling, (a 


prodigious ſum for thoſe times) in pictures, ſta- 
tues, jewels, equipages, and other articles of 
luxury. The moſt remote degree of kin- 
dred or alliance with his friends or family, 
was a ſure paſſport to power; and the earl of 
Nithſdale, a reputed papiſt, having married 
Buckingham's niece, received a commiſſion 
from Charles to go to Scotland, and to manage 
the long depending ſurrender of the church- 
lands. He was ordered to promiſe the royal fa- 
vour to all who ſhould readily comply with his 
majeſty on that head, but to denounce the fe- 


vereſt vengeance againſt thoſe who refuſed; 


but before Nithſdale could make any progreſs 
in his commiſſion, the credit of Bee 
received a mortal blow. 

The facts and preſumptions which 1 
git him. were ſo ſtrong, though not legally 
authenticated, that the commons reſolved to 
proſecute him upon public fame; and continued, 
without intermiſſion, to collect matter, for a re- 
monſtrance to be preſented t to the king. Charles 

fore - 


The earl of 
Nithſdale 
ſent to 

Scotland. 


Difſentions 
between 
Charles and 
his com- 
mons, who. 
proſecute 
Bucking- 
ham; 
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4. p. 1626. foreſeeing this, ſent repeated meſſages to ac- 


quaint them how much the cauſe of the Pa- 


latinate and the ſervice of the nation ſuffered, 


by their not granting money to pay che fleet, 
which he had kept in commiſſion after its re- 
turn from Spain. He told them, that the ſail- 
ors were on the point of mutinying for want 
of wages; and that his army muſt be diſ- 
banded, if money was not voted for its pay. 
ment. [2.7 

The courtiers endeavoured to enforce wg 
i ty s meſſages; and intimidated the coun- 
cil of war, on pretence of being the king's 


| ſworn ſervants, from anſwering. any queſtions | 
put to them by the commons. A conference 


was appointed with the houſe of peers, Wwho 


| preſſed the neceſſity of granting ſupplies, pre- 


vious to all other conſiderations; and the com- 
mons were inceſſantly put in mind, that the 

expenſive war in which the king was engaged 
was 2 meaſure of their own, and that they 
were bound in duty and honour to ſupport it. 
There was, it muſt be owned, great force and 
truth in what was urged by the peers, and the 
ſervants of the crown; and had it not been for 
Buckingham's extreme unpopularity, their 
reaſons muſt have had their weight. Many 
plain country gentlemen were inclined to vote 
for the court, becauſe they held it diſhonour- 
able to abandon the king, contrary to their 
promiſes to ſupport the war. They wereanſwered 


by 


9 . 
”4 


*< . 5 


OF. SCOTLAND. 


by the oppoſition, that the war was but a ſe- A. D. 206. 


condary conſideration, compared to the pre- 


ſervation of their liberties; and Mr, Coke, ſon 


to Sir Edward Coke, ſaid in the debate, “ that it 
was better to be deſtroyed; by a foreign than 
2 domeſtic enemy.” The members of the cooleſt 


| heads thought it moſt decent to palliate the real 


ſentiments of the houſe by a reſpectful: an- 
{wer; and ſuch of them (for ſuch there were) 
as ſecretly aimed at the extinction of mo- 


narchy, fell in, with this moderation. The 
ſubſtance of their anſwer, after debate, Was, 


that no king was ever dearer to his people 


than his majeſty ; and no people more zealous 
to maintain and advance the honour. and. 
greatneſs of their king than they, eſpecially in 


the ſupport of the cauſe wherein his majeſty 


and allies are juſtly engaged. And (conti - 
nued they) becauſe they cannot doubt but your 


majefly, in your great wiſdom, even out of 


Juſtice, and according to the example of your 
moſt famous predeceſſors, will be pleaſed gra- 


ciouſly to accept the faithful and neceſſary in- 


formation and advice of your parliament; 


which can have no end but the ſervice of your 
majeſty, and ſafety of your realm, in diſco- 
vering the cauſes, and propoſing the remedies 


of thoſe great evils, which have occaſioned 


your majeſty's wants, and your people's grief: 
—— They, therefore, in confidence, and full 


allurance of redreſs therein, do with one con- 


ſent 
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but they 
grant a 
ſubſidy. 


THE HIS TOR 


4-D.16:6, ſent propoſe (though in former time ſuch courſe 


hath been nnuſed) that they really intend to 
aſſiſt and fupply your majeſty in ſuch a way, 
and in fo ample a meaſure, as may make you 
fafe at home, and feared abroad; for the dif- 
patch whereof: they will uſe ſuch diligence, -as 
your majeſty's prefling and preſent W | 


ſhall require.“ 


Such was the e Wege of t this 
parliament; and 1 have given it a place here, 


becauſe it is that of oppoſition, and not re- 
bellion. They were anſwered by a childiſh, 


hectoring, ſpeech from Charles, upbraiding 
them for their inconſtancy towards Bucking- 
ham, and threatening them with his diſplea- 
ſure, if they did not immediately grant the 
tupphes. Charles was encouraged to this fran- 
tic behaviour, by the diſpoſition of the lords; 
but the houſe did not think proper to proceed 
to farther ſeverities againſt Mr. Coke, or one 
Dr. Turner, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


in the oppoſition to Buckingham, though they 


voted three ſubſidies and three fifteenths to be 


granted to the king; but the act was not to be 
brought in till grievances were preſented and 


anſwered, The members then reſumed their 
proceedings againſt Buckingham, from which 
Charles hoped to divert them, by treating 
them with greater roughneſs. He ordered 
both houſes to attend him at Whitehall, where 
he and his lord-keeper ſoothed the peers, and 

bullied 
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oO OTLAN D. 
Spain to that of France. He ſtill retained 


hopes of ſucceeding in his amour with the 


169 


A. D. 1646, 


French queen; and he conſidered Richlieu as 


the only bar of his paſſion. There are ſtrong 
reaſons to believe, that ſhe privately com- 
plained, by the duke of Savoy's embaſſador 


in England, of the danger ſhe was in from 


that bloody miniſter ; and that this had a great 
| ſhare in determining Buckingham's conduct. 
As Charles had been admitted guarantee of 
the peace between the French king and his 
proteſtant ſubjects, he had a plauſible pretence 
for maintaining the Rochellers in the privi- 
leges he had procured them; and no ſooner 
did Richlicu manifeſt his intentions to beſiege 
Rochelle, than he communicated to the duke 
of Rohan a plan of operations for invading 
France, which amounted to little leſs than a 


ſcheme for puſhing his army to the gates of 


Paris; for his troops were to be joined by 
thoſe of the duke of Savoy, and the French 
proteſtants. Charles: had at this time a great 
army on foot, and a fleet at ſea, for exe- 
cuting his vaſt projects; and Buckingham 
deſpairing of ever being reconciled to the peo» 
ple of England, gave way to the greateſt op» 
preſſions; for the troops lived at free-quarters, 
and were governed by martial law. 
Buckingham himſelf became now as rapa- 
cious, as he had been before generous ; and 
the nation of England being immenſely rich, 
MCI Z Charles 


Bucking- 


ham's miſ- 


carriage in 
attempting 
the relief of 
Rochelle. 
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170 = THE HISTORY 
A. D. 1635, Charles and he were in hopes that the wealthy 
individuals would not dare to reſiſt the court, 
for fear of loſing their property. The very 
reverſe, however, of this proved to be the 
caſe; for their riches enabled them to ſtruggle 
for their independency and liberty. Buck- 
ingham was then negotiating a peace with 
Spain, that he might turn the ſtrength of 
England entirely againſt France. He was fo 
thoroughly exaſperated againſt that court, as 
to prevail with Charles to diſmiſs all his 
queen's French attendants, excepting one 
prieſt, which her brother reſented as a breach 
of. the marriage articles, The earl of Den- 
bigh commanded the fleet ; but the ſummer 
paſſed without any action; and many of the 
moſt illuſtrious commoners, in England were 
put under confinement, for refuſing to contri- 
bute to the loan demanded by Charles. New | 
preparations by ſea went till forward; while a 
declaration of war was drawn up againſt 
France; and Buckingham produced his maſ- 
ter's commiſſion to be commander in chief, 
both by ſea and land, with a power to confer 
the honour of knighthood. His fleet conſiſted 
of . ninety ſhips, eight of which were firſt 
rates. The duke of Rohan is ſaid to have 
commanded. ten.. thouſand men; but when 
Buckingham came with his fleet before Ro- 
chelle, the inhabitants refuſed to receive the 
e within their town, leſt, if they had 


been 


OF SCOTLAND. 
been admitted, they would have kept it in their 


own right. Buckingham upon this made a 


deſcent upon the iſle of Rhe, where he beat 
the French general Thoyras ; but inſtead of 


improving his victory, he lay for five days in- 


active, which gave the French time to recover 
from the panic into which they had been 
thrown by the invaſion. The reſt of his cam- 


paign in France was a continued ſeries ' of 
blunders. He failed in attempting to take 


Fort Martin; and by a ſecret correſpondence 
he kept up with Richlieu's enemies in France, 
he became obnoxious to the proteſtants as well 
as to the Roman catholics of that kingdom. 
He, at laſt, called a council of war, where it 
was determined that the fleet and army ſhould 


return to England. Thus all the valour and 


intrepidity of the Engliſh were exerted to no 


purpoſe; and Buckingham reimbarked his 


men about the middle of November, after 
loſing in the campaign, and in their retreat to 
his ſhips, four thouſand of his beſt troops, and 
among them all his cavalry. 

Though Buckingham was never ſuſpected of 
being deficient in perſonal. courage, yet this at- 
| tempt proved that he had no knowledge in 
the art of war. The deputies from Rochelle 
could not, however, prevail with Charles to 
diſmiſs him from his command; nor could 
they procure, a ſupply of corn for their fellow- 
citizens, who were now threatened with all the 

Z. 2 2 weight 
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A. D. 1627. 


A new par- 
liament 
called. 


172 


1628. 


THE HISTORY 


*. 1627. weight of Richlieu's vengeance, The wretched 
ſituation of affairs both at home and abroad, 


rendered a parliament neceſſary; and it met 


on the ſeventeenth of March, exceſſively 


rufſled with the tyrannical proceedings of the 
court during its receſs. Though Charles of - 
fered to comply with all their demands for ſe- 
curing their liberty, yet they knew him too 


well to truſt him; and they looked upon his 


conceſſions to be no other than temporary ex- 
pedients for ſupplying his neceſſities. Great 
preparations were indeed making for relieving 


Rochelle; but the language of the oppoſition 


in the houſe of commons was more bitter than 
ever againſt the court; and the favourite and 
the advocates for the prerogative were greatly 
overmatched by their opponents in all their 
debates. It was in this parliament that the 
famous Petition of Right was drawn up; and 
though it contained every thing which the 
commons thought neceſſary for ſecuring the 
privileges of the people, yet Charles paſſed it 
with ſo bad a grace, that it gave them no fa- 
tisfaction, and they diſtruſted him as much as 
ever. They continued ſtill to rail againſt 
Buckingham, and demanded his diſmiſſion 


from court. Many charges, moſt of them 


groundleſs, were revived againſt him; and 


| among others, was that of his intending to 


call in an army of Scots to overawe' England 
and that his boſom counſelors were Scotch je- 


ſwits. 


OF SCOTLAND. 173 
ſuits. In ſhort, a freſh remonſtrance was drawn 4. D. 1628. 
up againſt him by the houſe and delivered to 
Charles; but to qualify thoſe mortifications, 
the ſublidy bill was paſſed, and ſent up to the 
houſe of lords. | 
This new remonſtrance put Charles into ſo 
bad a humour, that he would not ſuffer the 
ſubſidy bill, after being paſſed by the lords, to 
be as uſual ſent back to the commons, leſt it 
ſhould be detained in that houſe; but at the 
ſame time he cancelled ſome arbitrary commiſ- 
ſions, becauſe they were complained of by the 
commons as being inconſiſtent with the bill of 
rights. This condeſcenſion ſoftened the oppo- 
ſition in the houſe of commons; and it was pro- 
| poſed to paſs an act for granting the king ton- 
nage and poundage. Had ſuch an act paſſed at 
this time, it might have prevented all the miſe- 
ries which the king and nation afterwards un- 
derwent; but the ill-defigning part of the houſe 
perplexed the different proportions that were 
to be paid in ſuch a manner as wore out the 
\ king's patience; and he declared that he would 
in a few days put an end to their ſeſſion: upon 
this the bill was dropt, a remonſtrance was 
drawn up againſt levying tonnage and pound- 
age; and while it was reading, the king, on 
the twenty-eighth of June, prorogued the ſeſſion, 
for their preſuming to take away the profit of 
his tonnage and poundage, which he called one 
of the chief maintenances of his crown, This 
was 
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A. D. 7628. 


Bucking- 
ham pre- 


pares to re- 


turn to Ro- 


chelle with 
a fleet. 


THE. HES T. ORT 
was in Charles a high act of imprudence, if not 
of infatuation, as it is more than probable that 
the well intentioned members would have car- 
ried the bill through, notwithſtanding all the 
oppolition they met with. 

During the fitting of parliament, Bucking- 
ham's preſence being neceſſary in England, Den- 
bigh was ſent with another fleet to the relief of 


Rochelle, which had been beſieged by Richlieu in 
perſon. He found the ſhores lined with the 


French army, and protected by a fleet; ſo that 
it was declared impracticable for the Engliſh to 
enter the harbour, as they had been flattered 
by the Rochellers. The earl of Denbigh cer- 
tainly was to blame in not attempting to revic- 


tual the place with the ſmall French ſhips he 


had in his fleet, which their commanders of- 
fered to attempt. This miſcarriage revived 
the public clamour againſt Buckingham, whoſe 
brother-in-law Denbigh was. Charles, who 


ſincerely intended the relief of the place, ordered 


Denbigh to return, and renew the attempt at 


all hazards. Buckingham found himſelf now 


ſo obnoxious to the public, that he reſolved to | 
command the expedition in perſon, as its ſuc- 
ceſs was the only chance he had for regaining 
his popularity. While preparations were mak- 
ing for this expedition, Buckingham received 
ſeveral mortifications, which a man of his ſpi- 
rit muſt feel. A Scotch commander of a thip, 
one Wilſon, W him talking in a public 


bow- 
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bowling-green to the king with his hat on, 
pulled it off, and threw it to the ground, bid- 


ding him remember to whom he ſpoke ; and his 


eſcape was favoured by the crowd. | 

Balfour, in his Manuſcript Annals, tells us, 
that Buckingham diſcountenanced the Daniſh 
embaſſador, and prevented his obtaining his ſuits 


at the court of England; and he likewiſe ſug- * 
geſts, that he never was ſerious in his pretence 
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His ex- 
traordinary 
contract 
with Guſ- 
tavus Ada. 
Pphus. 


of relieving Rochelle; and that he had ſome 
other deſign in his head. This conjecture muſt 
appear an idle ſurmiſe to the readers of the 
Engliſh hiſtory, becauſe no writer ever counte- 
nanced the ſuſpicion ; but that Buckingham's 
head was filled at this time with one of the moſt © 


extraordinary and romantic projects that ever 


was conceived, can admit of no manner of 


doubt, though 1t never was diſcovered till the 
late publication of Clarendon's State Papers. 
It there appears, that while Buckingham was 
in Spain, one Fennyn, a ſecretary of his Catho- 


Printed 
1767. 


lic majeſty, imparted to him a project for ren- 


dering the Engliſh maſters of the Spaniſh Ame- 
rican riches. Guſtavus Adolphus began now 


to make a great figure in the affairs of Europe, 
and that chiefly by means of the Scotch officers ' 


and ſoldiers he had in his army. Buckingham 


ſeems to have had a private agent at the Swediſh © 
court; he entered into a negotiation with that 
monarch for conquering the Spaniſh treaſures | 


and mines, and for declaring him and all his 
heirs 
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A. D. 1628. heirs abſolute princes and ſovereigns over the 


MSS» 


ſame. The bargain was accordingly ftruck, and 


the contract ſigned on the eighth of March this 


year at Stockholm by Guſtavus n and 


e. are e interchang et. 
- By this agreement, his Swediſh majeſty v Was 


to furniſh the duke with four thouſand foot, 
and ſix men of war, each of five hundred ton, 


with cannon and ammunition; but they were 
to be paid out of the revenues of the territories 
and gold mines. The king, on the other hand, 
was to receive the tenth part of the profit ariſing 


from the diſcoveries and conqueſts, to be paid 


monthly; and he was to guarantee the duke's 


poſſeſſion of the fame; nor was he ever to treat 


of peace with the emperor, nor with the king 
of Spain, that ſhall or may cauſe any. inconve- 
niency to the ſaid duke, touching the poſſeſſ- 
ing the ſaid treaſures, — and territories 
aforeſaid,” 
That ſuch a man as 8 3 
as he now was, ſhould enter into a project of 


this kind, is not at all ſurprizing; but it is 


pretty unaccountable that ſuch a man as Guſta- 
vus Adolphus ſhould give it his hand and ſeal. 
Balfour mentions a regiment of three thouſand 
Scotchmen, to be commanded by the earl of 
Morton, which was to ſerve in Buckingham's ſe- 
cret, but real, expedition. I have thus laid the 


facts before the reader, without preſuming to 


draw any inference. According to the ſame 
| paper, 
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k paper, the duke certainly intended to attempt 4. P. 2 

] the conqueſt of Jamaica, St. Domingo, and 

$ other places; and his plan was adopted by 

1 Cromwell, in the famous expeditions he fitted * 
out againſt Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo. As to q 

8 the earl of Morton's command, all I know is, i 

, that his ſon was married to Buckingham's niece ; q 

, that he himſelf was the greateſt favourite 

| 2 Charles had in Scotland, and by him appointed 

2 lord-high-treaſurer of that kingdom, one of 

l, the lords of the privy-council in England, and 

g knight of the moſt noble order of the garter; 

d and that he was ſo true a royaliſt, that he ad- 

8 vanced thirty thouſand pounds ſterling to 

it Charles in his diſtreſs, for which he was obliged 

9 to ſell his ſine eſtate at Dalkeith. Upon the 

2 whole, I am inclined to believe, that ſuppoſing 

[- Buckingham to have really intended to relieve 

88 Bochelle, it was not the ultimate 108 of his 

8 ambition, or preparations. 

te Ihe preparations for the relief of Rochelle Hows _ 

of were puſhed .on at Portſmouth with ſo much Felon. 

15 carneſtneſs, that Charles intended to ſuperviſe 

a- them in perſon, and arrived in the neighbour- 

al. hood of that ſea - port, to which Buckingham 

ad repaired. He found the crews of the ſhips in 

of ſo bad a humour, that they ſurrounded his 

ſe- coach, demanding their wages; and Bucking- 

he ham ran the moſt forward of them through the 

to body with his own hand; but was forced to 

ne take refuge in his lodging. On the twenty- 


er, Vor. IX. A a third 


ES. 
7 


Rochelle 
is taken. 


2629. 


THE HISTORY 
* v. 62. third of Auguſt, he was aſſaſſinated by Fel- 


ton; but the particulars of the murder are too 


well known to require a repetition here. Buck- 
Ingham was ſucceeded in the command of the 
fleet by the earl of Lindſey; and ſome difto- 
veries were now made, that tended to call his 
ſincerity in queſtion ; for the ſhips ſtores being 
found deficient both in quantity and quality, 
Charles repaired in perſon to Portſmouth ; and 
according to the duke of Rohan's Memoirs, 
more was done. during his preſence in ten or 
twelve days, than in many weeks before. The 
fleet was not ready to ſail till the eighth of Sep. 
tember, when Richlieu having finiſhed his great 
works before Rochelle, had reduced the inha- 
bitants to extremity by famine. Lindſey had 
orders to confult the duke de Soubife in all his 
operations ; but there was no good. underitand- 
ing between them; and before they could agree 
upon the deciſive meaſure of attacking the 
great dyke, the place was obliged to capitulate. 
Lindfey, upon his return, laid the blame of the 
miſcarriage upon the captains of the fleet, who 
were all Buckingham's creatures, and without 
either courage or experience for their poſts. 
Before the fitting of the Engliſh parliament, 
on the tenth of January, 1629, the character of 
Charles had ſuffered greatly, not only on ac- 
count. of the miſcarriage of the Rochelle expe- 
dition, but for the arbitrary impoßtions upon 
his eee by virtue of a pretended preroga- 
tive, 
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tive, which was directly deſtructive of the Pe- #.D, i6ay, 
tition of Rights, Many merchants and gentle- 
men of great property had been arbitrarily im- 
prifoned for refuſing to ſubmit to thoſe illegal 
demands, The fea-officers whom the earl of 
Lindſey complained of were diſmiſſed without 
trial, after a ſhort impriſonment; and all the 
enquiry into the ſtate of the fleet when it ſet 
_ fail, was laid afide. In ſhort, (though it may 
not be thought proper in a hiſtory of Scothnd 
| to enlarge upon facts relating to that of Eng- 
land, yet) I may venture to ſay, that the glaring | 


It inconſiſtencies of Buckingham's conduct, and 

. the defective ſtate of the fleet, can only be ac- 

L counted for by keeping in our eye the ſecret 

- contract he had made with the king of Sweden; 

1 and I muſt refer my reader to Mrs. Macaulay's vt 

8 obſervations upon the expedition, which were 

3 publiſhed long before the Clarendon collections. 

E The parliament meeting, Charles found the op- 

E poſition as ſtubborn as ever, notwithſtanding 

. the defection of Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 

„ wards earl of Strafford, from the party. State 

o informations, proſecutions, and ſtar- chamber 

at trials, were again revived ; and the public was 
exaſperated beyand meaſure at the king's am 

t, bitrary unconſtitutional proceedings. Richlieu 

of had gained a great point by the death of Buck- 

c- ingham; for Charles now fell in with the coun- 

e- cils of his queen, who had always diſliked the 

on rupture with France, Both nations were ſo 

a- Aa 2 in ; 
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THE HISTORY | 
involved in civil diſſenſions, that peace was 
equally deſirable to both; and a peace was ac- 


cordingly concluded; but to the diſhonour of 


Charles in- 
tends to re- 
ſume the 
church - 
lands. 


England, it was preſcribed by Richlieu. This 
was ſucceeded by another peace with Spain, 
which was originally negotiated by Rubens, the 


famous painter ; and Charles apologized to his 


ſiſter for the meaſure, as being the only one 


that could ſerve her, by leaving him at liberty 


to aſſiſt the king of Sweden 8 the houſe 
of Auſtria. 

Charles having thus formed his deteſtable 
ſyſtem of governing England without a parlia- 
ment, reſolved to receive in perſon the crown of 


his ancient kingdom of Scotland. He had long 
flattered himſelf, that that nation was entirely 


devoted to his ſervice; and I have already hint- 
ed, that Buckingham had thrown his eye to- 
wards that people for protection againſt the 


parliament of England. Charles was ſo intent 


upon his viſit to Scotland, that he propoſed to 
have come down poſt to Edinburgh; but the 
viſcount Duplin, who was then chancellor of 


Scotland, diſſuaded him, on account of the in- 
decency of ſuch a journey, and the ſtate of his 


Toyal houſes there, which were not in a condi- 


tion to receive him. He ordered his parlia- 


ment, however, to meet, chiefly that it might 


complete the ſcheme he had laid for the reſump- 
tian of the church-lands. The earl of Nithſ⸗ 


dale had puſhed this meaſure, but with ne 
; great 
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8 great ſucceſs, and had ſummoned a meeting of A. D. 164. 
.- all concerned at Edinburgh; and when they 

5 were met together they reſolved, (if we are to 

s believe biſhop Burnet) to murder the earl of 

, Nithſdale, and all his party, if they inſiſted 

e upon the reſumption. Douglas, viſcount Bel- 

i8 haven, though blind, in conſequence of this 

e barbarous reſolution being placed near the earl 

y of Dumfries, under pretence that he was in 

ſe ſuch fear of falling, that he could not help 

; holding faſt thoſe who were next him, ſeized 

le the earl with one hand, while the other held a 

1 dagger, with which he certainly would have 

f diſpatched him, had there been any diſturbance. 

g The complexion of the meeting was ſuch, that 

y Nithſdale returned to court without opening 

t- all his inſtructions. | 
5 When the eſtates met in July, forty- two no- Proceedings 
e blemen, ten biſhops, four great officers of ſtate, Scotch yae- 
it | twenty-ſix commiſſioners of ſhires, and eigh- 9 
0 teen of burghs, were preſent. I ſuſpect this 

je to have been the meeting mentioned by Bur- 

of net; for according to Balfour, (whom the chan- 

* * cellor this year, with great ſolemnity, crowned 

is Lyon king at arms,) all that was debated in the 

i- convention was, how to bring about the deſigns 

a of the court; but they met with ſuch oppoſi- 

it tion, that the diſcuſſion of them was referred 

J- to a parliament. A conſiderable ſupply, how- 

l. ever, was voted ; but according to Balfour, all 

0 | the money was expended in bringing needy 


1 | 7 lords 
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4, D. 1629. lords and hungry courtiers into court mea- 


fares. While this conventian of the ſtates 
was fitting, one Mr. William Struthers, who | 
was biſhop of Galloway, and ane of the miniſ- 

ters of Edinburgh, wrote a very free letter to 
the earl of Perth. He there takes notice that 
the biſhops were now become © publici odii vic: 
timæ, victims of public hatred ; and prophe- 
tically mentions the conſequences which after · 
wards attended the preſſing thoſe ceremonies 
farther. The letter is preſeryed by Balfour, 
and is penned with great force of reaſon, and 
an authority becoming the character of the wri; 
ter. The Scotch biſhops, in general, were now 
weak, violent, and bigotted; and no longer 
peſſeſſed that moderation, which had diftin- 


guiſhed their order during the late reign. This 
was owing to the furious principles of Laud, 


who directed Charles in matters of religion, as 
his queen did in thoſe of government. Laud 
puthed the conformity of the Scotch eccleſiaſti- 
cal government with that of England even to 
the moſt ridiculous geſticulations; and ſuggeſt- 


ed to Charles, that they were eflentials in reli - 


gion, becauſe practiſed by the primitive church; 


that even the worſhip of the church of Eng- 


land, and far more that of Scotland, had been 


left imperfect by James; and that it concerned 
the confcience of Charles to _ them to 05 
flandard of Os: purity. 


The 
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The common people, and the violent clef8y, D. * 


had long found fault even with that moderate 
epiſcopacy and conformity with the chureh of 


England, which James kad eſtabliſhed in Scat 
land; but their feudal dependencies did net 
ſuffer them to make any effectual oppoſition to 
thoſe innovations, eſpecially after the promiſe 


made by the marquis of Hamilton, when the 
five Perth articles were paſſed, that no farther 


conformity would be preſſed. The nobility 
and ſuperior ranks in Scotland did not much 


diſlike epiſeopacy, and were ſo well reconeiled 


to the moderate biſhops under james, that 
they lived together in very good terms. They 


State of 
Scotland at 
this time. 


took the alarm when they ſaw Charles bent 


upon the exaltatien of the epiſcopal order, 
and upon the introduction of farther innova- 
tions, not only in worſhip, but in habits to be 


worn by the clergy, ſome ef which were 
theatrically pompous. They conſidered this 
as plain indications that the king intended to 


reſume the church-lands, and conſequentiy to 


trip many of them of their beſt eſtates. 
When they faw the vacant ſees given by Laud 
to violent hot-headed young clergymen, un- 


der pretence that the old biſhops were timid, 
luke-warm, and betrayers of the rights of 
epiſcopacy, they entered into ſecret conſulta- 
tions how to ward off the intended blow of 
reſumption. None of the new biſhops, tho” 
all of them ___ followers' of Laud, had ei- 

ther 
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order, excepting one Maxwell ; but he was 
ſtained with immoderate ambition, and ripe 
for all compliances. As the ſeverities of the 
king's principles, with regard to prerogative, 
were well known in Scotland, the oppoſers of 
his eccleſiaſtical meaſures never proceeded far- 
ther than a proteſt in parliament; and they 
ſeemed perfectly to acquieſce in the royal plea- 
ſure. Such of the clergy, however, who de- 
teſted epiſcopacy, and who were much fol- 
lowed by the laity, under pretence of faſts and 
religious exerciſes, had meetings, in which 
they entered into aſſociations, and took other 
meaſures for ſtrengthening their party; but 
{till without any appearance of proceeding to 
acts of rebellion. | 
Charles, about this time, was intent not 
only upon reſuming the church-lands, but 
ſheriffships, and other hereditable juriſdic- 
tions; a meaſure as juſtifiable, as the other 
was imprudent. Thoſe belonging to the mar- 
quis of Huntley were the moſt conſiderable, 
and rendered him too powerful for a ſubject. 
The marquis, in conſideration of five thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, (a ſum which never was 
paid him) accordingly reſigned into the king's 
hands the hereditable ſheriſfships of Aberdeen 
and Inverneſs. About the ſame time, the king 
granted the knights-baronets of Seotland the 
liberty and privilege to wear about their necks 
| an 
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an orange tawny ribband, whereon ſhould AD, 1631, 
hang pendant a ſaltire azure in a ſcutcheon ar- 
gent, that is, a blue St. Andrew's croſs upon 
a white field, and thereon an eſcutcheon with 
the arms of Scotland, with an imperial crown 
above, incircled with this motto,“ Fax men- 
tis honeſtæ gloria,” (that is, glory is the incen- 
tive of a noble mind) to diſtinguiſh them in 
future ages ; and this warrant was appointed 
to be regiſtered in the heralds office in Scot- 
land. I have been the more particular with 


YE” "28 


; regard to thoſe inſignia, becauſel never could find 

l out the reaſon why they are not worn now by 

N the Scotch baronets, while thoſe of the Bath, 

* an inferior order of knighthood, are pom- 

. pouſiy diſplayed on the perſon | of every 

5 member. 

An accident which el at this time in N 
2 Scotland, ſhews how powerful family animo- 

e ſities ſtill operated in that country, and how 

a ſtrongly the feudal ſpirit {till prevailed. A 


quarrel happened between the barons of Fren- 
draught and Cordon of Rothemay, in which 
* the latter was killed; and his widow accepted 
i about two thouſand two hundred pounds ſter- 


ling as the price of his blood; nor do I find 
as 5 5 
> that any legal inquifition was made into the 
i 4 laughter. One Leſley ſoon after was ſhot 
> IE through the arm by one of Frendraught's 
is friends or attendants, which Leſley's father re- 


«6h ſented ſo much, that the marquis of Huntley 
| Vo. IX, ” = was 
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A. P. 1631. was obliged to protect Frendraught in his 


houſe, to prevent his being aſſaſſinated; and 
ſent him home with a ſtrong guard under his 


fon, the viſcount of Aboyn. That nobleman, 


and ſome of his chief attendants, remaining 
all night at Frendraught's houſe, the ſame was 
ſet on fire; and Aboyn, with the baron of 
Rothemay, and two other gentlemen, and two 
ſervants, periſhed in the flames, though they 
might eaſily have been ſaved by Frendraught, 
who remained an unconcerned ſpectator in a 
detached part of the houſe. Suſpicion falling 
very ſtrongly upon Frendraught, Huntley was 
preparing a ſevere revenge for his ſon's death, 
when Frendraught ſeized, and carried priſoner 
to Edinburgh, one Meldrum, a relation to 
Leſley abovementioned, who was tried and 


executed as the incendiary, though nothing was 


proved againſt him; and he died denying the 
fact. A woman and ſome other perſons were 
tortured upon the ſame account, but confeſſed 
nothing ; and the privy-council, at laſt, iſſued 
a commifſſion, directed to the moſt reſpectable 
noblemen and gentlemen of the county, who, 


after a minute inquiſition, made their report 


that the houſe muſt have been ſet on ſire by de- 
ſign, and not by accident. 
The ſuſpicions that Frendraught was the in- 
cendiary were now confirmed ; and proceed- 
ings by law being flow, the Gordpns, being 
moſt of them friends of Rothemay, affociated 
together, 
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together, and deſolated Frendraught's eſtate to 4. D. 1631. 


a very conſiderable ſum. They even hanged 
one of his tenants, and put up the effects 


they did not deſtroy at public auction. Fren- 


draught was obliged to fly to Edinburgh, 


where he obtained an order from the privy- 


council for the marquis of Huntley, twelve 
barons, twelve gentlemen, and twelve miniſ- 
ters, to appear before that board, and give 


evidence, or be examined, as to theſe diſor- 


ders. The marquis, on pretence of age and 
indiſpoſition, did not appear; but his excuſe 
was not admitted; and ſuch of his friends as 
did appear, were immediately impriſoned: the 
marquis, and thoſe who did not appear, were 
declared fugitives; and great diligence was 
uſed, or pretended to be uſed, by the ſheriffs 
of Aberdeen and Bamf, to bring the rioters, 
who certainly were guilty of horrid outrages, 


to juſtice. As the marquis was really by age, 


infirmities, and bad weather, diſabled from 
appearing at Edinburgh, there ſeems to have 
been ſome private reaſons why the council 
proceeded ſo rigorouſly againſt them. When, 


with great difficulty, he did appear at the coun- 


cil-board, his ſentence of fugitation was taken 
off; but he was required to apprehend the of- 
fenders, and bring them prifoners before the 


council. The marquis pleaded he had neither 


power nor authority to execute ſuch an order; 
but he was anſwered, that he ſhould have a 
B b 2 par- 
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treats with 
Guſtavus 
Acolphus, 


T HE HI!VS roa 


A. D. 1631. particular commiſſion for that purpoſe; and at 


the ſame time he was obliged to enter into a 
recognizance to indemnify Frendraught from 
all further damage, and to promiſe to give an 
account of his diligence by a certain day, in 
apprehending the fugitives. 

During thoſe tranſactions, captain Adam 
Gordon, one of the moſt obnoxious of the 
number, purchaſed his peace, by accuſing the 
marquis and his friends as the authors of all 


the irregularities that had happened; and tho”. 


the marquis appeared at Edinburgh to clear 
himſelf, yet he was committed cloſe priſoner 
to the caſtle, and two of the principal gentle- 
men of his name to a dungeon within the jail 


of Edinburgh. An order ſoon after came for 
his deliverance out of priſon ; but he died on 


his return home in the ſeventy-fourth year of 
his age. Though the perſecutions of the mar- 
quis continued for four or five years, yet I 


have kept the narrative of them entire, be- 


cauſe J am of opinion that his troubles were 
occaſioned by the ſecret enemies of Charles in 
Scotland, on account of the great power and 
influence the marquis had in the north, and 
his friends being profeſt royaliſts, 7 
Charles, unwilling to break with the impe- 
rial court, though under engagements with 
Guſtavus Adolphus to aſſiſt his ſiſter and the 
Palatinate family, fell upon an, expedient, 
which he thought would remove all his difli- 
| culties, 


th 


es. 


nobility, and firſt prince of the blood, he was 


OF SCOTLAND. 
culties, He had been very ſerviceable ts Guſ- 
tavus, eſpecially in mediating a peace between 
him and the Poles, which left that monarch at 
liberty to make the German war .his ſole object. 


The emperor, on the other hand, finding that 


the Roman catholics as well as the proteſtant 
princes of the empire began to be jealous of 
his greatneſs, gave Charles fallacious hopes 
that he would reſtore the Palatinate, which 
for ſome time kept him undetermined. 


This occaſioned Guſtavus Adolphus to preſs 


him earneſtly by his miniſters to ſpecify the aſ- 


ſiſtance that he was to expect from Great Bri- 
| tain in his invaſion of Germany; and thoſe in- 


ſtances were ſeconded by the Palatine miniſ- 


| ter. Charles, unable longer to defer giving 


them a poſitive anſwer, cait his eyes upon the 
marquis of Hamilton, with a view of that no- 
bleman's treating in his own name with Guſ- 
tans = | fy 

The marquis, at the time of Charles's acceſ- 
ſion, reſided in Scotland, to repair the breaches 


which his patrimonial eſtate had ſuffered by his 


father's expenſive manner of living at court. 
He had in his'youth been obliged to marry one 
of Buckingham's nieces by the counteſs of Den- 


bigh; but he ſecretly hated that favourite, 


though being of a dark reſerved temper, he 


did not expreſs his diſlike in public. Conſider- 


ing himſelf as being at the head of the Scotch 


at 
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ſeemed to ſide with none. 


THE HISTORY 


A. D. 1631. at great pains to mediate between the king and 


his diſcontented ſubjects in Scotland; and ſuch 
was his caution, that each party thought he 


was its friend. Charles, who, like his father, 


had great partialities towards the princes of his 
blood, prefſed the marquis fo earneſtly to come 
to court, that he at laſt complied, but not till 
after Buckingham's death; and though but 
twenty-three years of age, he was all at once 
raiſed to be maſter of the horſe, lord of the 
bed-chamber, and privy-counſellor in both 
kingdoms. His grave ſerious caſt ſoon en- 
deared him to Charles; and he became a fa- 
vourite with all parties at court, becauſe he 
The queen of Bo- 
hemia, whom Charles ſupported at an incre- 
dible expence, diſcovered a particular confi- 
dence in her couſin Hamilton ; and intimated 
to her brother, that her concerns could not be 
more ſafely truſted than in his hands. As he 
had a great claim upon the crown of France 
for the duchy of Chatleheraut, Charles endea- 
voured to render him as conſiderable as poſſi- 
ble in the eyes of foreigners, which he did to 
ſuch a degree, that they conſidered him in an 
independent light; and the courts of France 
and Spain had actually made him private over- 
tures. But though Hamilton was very ambi- 
tious, and though his lofty deportment and 
reſerved manner gave rife to many Auſpicions, 


as if he had an eye upon the crown of Scot- 
land, 


OF SCOTLANK I91 


land, yet he continued inviolably attached to A. p. 163. 
Charles, who gave him leave to enter into'a 


treaty with Guſtavus Adolphus, for the ſervice 
of the queen of Bohemia, Charles thinking 
that the only expedient to prevent his coming 


to a direct breach with the imperial court. The 


parties named in the treaty, which has come to 


our hands, are only the king of Sweden, and 


the marquis of Hamilton, maſter of the horſe 
to the moſt ſerene king of Great Britain; and 
the negotiation was finiſhed by colonel Alex- 
ander Hamilton, The terms of the treaty were, 
that 'the marquis ſhould raiſe, carry over to 
Germany, and maintain during the war, at his 
own expence, fix thoufand men; he and they 
to act in the ſervice of the king of Sweden. 
They were to be joined, in caſe of neceſſity, 
at their landing by four thouſand Swediſh 
troops ; and the marquis undertook to pay two 


thouſand to be raiſed by his Swediſh majeſty ; 


the whole to be commanded by the marquis in 
that king's abſence. Some other articles con- 
cerning the artillery branch were added. 
Thoſe terms, with a few explanations of no His agree- 
ment with 


great importance, added by the marquis, being the king of 
Sweden 


agreed upon, Guſtavus entered with valt ſpi- produces 


rit upon his arduous attempt. He often ac- alt hie. 


knowledged, that he owed the excellent diſci- 
pline his army was under to the Scotch officers 
in his ſervice, and that they had a principal ſhare 
in all his victories; though Guſtavus was far 
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THE HISTORY 


4. b. 2631. from being remarkable for making them any 


grateful returns. One David Ramſay was join- 
ed in commiſſion with colonel Hamilton ; and 
no fewer than twenty-eight Scotch colonels 
then ſerving in the Swediſh armies, he was 
ordered to treat with Guſtavus, that a few of 
them ſhould ſerve under the marquis, to aſſiſt 
in diſciplining his new-raiſed troops, one half 
of whom were to be raiſed in Scotland, .and 
the other half in England. Charles, to give a 


greater ſhare of independence to the marquis, 


beſides vaſt ſums of money furniſhed from his 
private purſe, granted him the cuſtoms upon 
ſweet wines in Scotland for ſixteen years, a- 
mounting to twenty thouſand pounds ſterling a 
year, to defray the expence of his expedition. 
Ramſay had, at the ſame time, a private 
commiſſion to treat with other Scotch officers, 


though not in the Swediſh ſervice, to enter into 


Hamilton's army. Ramſay was a fooliſh talka- 
tive man; and ſeems, by his converſation over 
his cups, to have favoured a ſurmiſe, which be- 
gan to gain ground among the foreign Scotch 
officers, who were in general violent proteſ- 
tants, and moſt of them preſbyterians, as if 
Charles intended, by the aſſiſtance of Roman 
catholic powers, to introduce popery into his 


dominions. The great command with which 


Charles had ſo impoliticly entruſted Hamilton, 
ſuggeſted a thought among them, that as he 
was a proteſtant, and nearly related to the 

| l crown, 


O F SCOTLAND. 


crown, he would make a very proper king for AD. 1631, 


Scotland. This converſation was generally at- 
tended with ſome deſperate treaſonable propo- 
ſals; and Mackay lord Reay, a Scotch noble- 
man, but a general officer in the Swediſh ſer- 
vice, and one of Ramſay's intimates, carried 
over to England an account of the converſation 
upon thoſe treaſonable ſubjects, which he pre- 
tended had paſſed between himſelf and Ramſay. 
He affociated with lord Ochiltree, the ſon of 
that colonel Stuart, who had ſo infamouſly 
uſurped the title of earl of Arran during the late 
reign; a man of ſome abilities, but a violent, be- 


cauſe hereditary enemy, to the Hamilton family; 


and Reay made him his confident in his charge 
againſt the marquis, which was, that he intended 


to employ the army he was raiſing, in making 


himſelf king of Scotland. Ochiltree encou- 
raged Reay to perſevere in the charge; and 
Reay endeavoured to have it atteſted by ſeveral 
other officers and gentlemen, but failed in all 


his attempts of that kind. Ochiltree was not 


ſo cautious as Reay (who confined his charge to 


what he ſaid paſſed between him and Ramſay) ; 


for he drew up a formal memorial to bring the 
charge home againſt the marquis; and filled his 
paper with very groſs invectives againſt all the 
nobility who were ſuppoſed to be friends or 
relations of the Hamilton family. Ochiltree. 

communicated his memorial to the ord- tre- 
ſurer Weſton, a weak puſillanimous man, who 
Vol. IX. Cc made 
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which is 
diſcovered 
and de- 
feated. 


THE HISTORY 


A. P. 1631. made a merit with Charles of laying before 


him Ochiltree's paper. Though Charles diſbe- 
lieved every word of the charge, yet Reay was 
ſeveral times examined before the lords of the 
council, who declared that they could find no 
ground for the accuſation ; but that Ochiltree's 


paper directly impeached the marquis of Ha- 


milton. When Ramſay was examined, he de- 
nied all the allegations brought by Reay; and 
Charles diſregarded the whole affair ſo much, 


that the marquis arriving in the mean while 


from Scotland, he ordered him to fleep that 
night in his own bed- chamber, though one of 
the articles urged againſt him was, that being a 
bed-chamber man, he intended to murder the 
king. Reay and Ramſay ſtill perſiſting in their 
ſeveral aſſertions, Charles was weak enough to 
admit them to clear themſelves by the old bar- 
barous trial by duel. Tothill-fields, Weſtmin- 
ſter, was appointed to be the ſcene of action; 
but when both parties had mounted the ſtage 
in rich dreſſes, Charles forbade the combat. I 
do not find that any cenſure was inflicted either 
upon Reay or Ramſay, though the former was 
ruined in his reputation ; for his regiment had 
been cut in pieces in Germany, while he was 


making his ridiculous diſcoveries in England. 


As to Ochiltree, Charles thought that the part 
he ated was of ſo bad a complexion, that he 
remitted him to be tried in Scotland, where 
bens found guilty, he was ſentenced to perpe - 
tual 


Or SCO 
tual impriſonment; and he actually lay in con- 
linement for twenty years. 
It has been queſtioned, whether public ſpirit, 
or perſonal ambition, engaged Guſtavus in his 


. expedition againſt the houſe of Auſtria. I have 


many reaſons for believing that the latter had 
the aſcendency; and that he intended to have 
created an independent ſtate out of his con- 


queſts in Germany. He firſt raiſed the ſiege of 


Stralfund, which had been formed by Wallen- 
ſtein, and publiſhed a manifeſto in defence of 
his conduct. He then ordered Leſley, a Scotch- 
man, and one of his beſt generals, to drive the 
imperialiſts out of the iſle of Rugen, and rein- 


ſtate the duke of Mecklenburg in his territo- 


ries, which had been granted by the emperor 


to Wallenſtein. His farther ſucceſſes obliged 
the imperialiſts to return towards Frankfort : 


but Tilly took Magdeburgh by ftorm, and put 
to the ſword thirty thouſand of its inhabitants, 
without diſtinction of degree, age, or ſex, 


Such was the ſtate of the campaign in Ger- 


many, when the marquis of Hamilton ſet fail 


from Yarmouth roads, with more than his full 
complement of auxiliaries. His intention was 


to have landed at Bremen ; but not finding the 


Swediſh troops there, to receive and eſcort him 


according to compact, he landed at the mouth 


of the Oder, between Volgaſt and the iſle 


of Uſedom, His arrival re- animated Guſtavus, 
and the proteſtants in Germany, who'had been 
Se: | damped 
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196 TTC 
4 D. 163. damped by the tragedy acted at Magdeburgh; 
and from that moment, the ſcale of war, dur- 
ing the life-time of Guſtavus, was turned againſt 
the imperialiſts. He omitted nothing to teſtify 
his joy at their landing; and ſent Leſley to 
compliment the marquis in his name, and to 
preſent him with a commiſſion to be his general 
in Sileſia. Mean while, the numbers of the 
Scots were exaggerated to twenty thouſand; 
and ſo high was the reputation of their national 
valour, that it put an end to the indeciſion of 
the elector of Saxony, who now joined Guſta- 
vus with all his troops, while Tilly was obliged 
to weaken his army by reinforcing his garriſons, 
which chiefly contributed to the great victory 
which Guſtavus ſome days after gained at Leip- 
fic. Though the marquis found hardly any 
| ſubſiſtence in the country where he landed, it 
having been eaten up by both armies; and 
though he underſtood that Guſtavus was in no 
condition to perform the terms he, had ſtipu- 
| lated, yet they had an interview at. a place 
called Werben on the Elbe. This interview $4 
may in ſome meaſure be termed unfortunate, | 
The marquis admired in Guſtavus his majeſtic 
deportment and warhke figure, his preſence of 
mind, judgment and vivacity, but diſliked the 
haughty air and imperious manner with which 
thoſe great qualities were attended, and which 
were the reverſe of what he had experienced in 
his own ſovereign. Perhaps he thought his 
qua» 
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quality of being firſt prince of the blood in A.D. 163. 
Scotland brought him near to an equality with 
the conqueror of the North, who, on the other 
hand, diſliked the independent air and reſerved 
manner of Hamilton, The interview, however, 
was very polite on both ſides. Guſtavus ac- 
knowledged the vaſt ſervices which the fame 
of the Scotch valour had already done. to his 
affairs; but ſaid, that as his chief rehance was 

upon the king of Great Britain, he expected 
that Charles would add ten thouſand men to 
thoſe already ſent under the marquis. He apo- 
logized for not having ſent the troops he had 
promiſed to Hamilton, as he durſt not venture 
to weaken his army on the eve of a battle, 
which: he intended to give to Tilly ; but he 
engaged to pay all the levies which Hamilton 

| ſhould make in Germany. He then produced 
a plan of operations, for which I cannot account, 
though he himſelf ſaid they were intended to 
ſecure his retreat, if he ſhould be defeated. 
But perhaps the true reaſon why the Scots did 
not join his army was, becauſe they were but 
new raiſed ; and he thought they might not in 
the action 8 the high idea which the public 
had conceived of their military proweſs. = 
Whatever may be in this conjecture, his 
majeſty's plan of operation was, that Hamil- 
ton ſhould take poſſeſſion of Cuſtrin, Frank- 
fort, and Lanſberg. The marquis did not much 
like this deſtination, as he was to march to a 
de- 
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198 THE HIS T ORT 
4. p. 163. deſart barren country, infected with peſtilential 
diſeaſes, which, by the time he reached Frank- 
fort, actually ſwept off a third of his army. 
By this time, Guſtavus had gained the great 
battle of Leipſic, which was attended by ſuch 
a train of ſucceſſes, as ſhook the imperial throne; 
but encouraged him to liſten to the calls of am- 
bition. However partial proteſtant hiſtorians 
have been in favour of Guſtavus, I cannot help 
thinking that he ated a mean part towards his 
_ generous friend and ally Charles, who had en- 
tered into. the war, diſtreſt as his own circum- 
ſtanees were, chiefly in compaſſion to his ſiſter 
and her family. Religion, and the power of 
the houſe of Auſtria, however ſtrongly they 
might operate, could not without that motive 
have determined Charles to have intereſted him- 
ſelf in continental affairs, when he conld not 
be ſupported by his parliament ; and Guſtavus 
had repeatedly aſſured him, that - one of the 
chief objects of his expedition was the reſtitu- 
tion of the Palatinate to its legal owner. In- 
ſtead of performing that promiſe, he was per- =_ + 
ſuaded by the elector of Saxony to evade it, 
and to confider the importance of his con- 
queſts, and the territories propoſed to be re- 
ſtored. Guſtavus had ordered the marquis 
to march into Sileſia, which was then part of 
the Bohemian territories, and where the Pala- 
tine family had a ſtrong intereſt ; bug he ſent 
him only five hundred men for a eee 


The 
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The imperialiſts were then befieging Croſſen, A. D. 1631. 


which was a conſiderable town on the borders 


garriſoned by the imperialiſts, two hundred 


4 


of Sileſia, held by the Swedes, who were on 
the point of capitulating. The marquis or- 
dered Leſley to advance to the relief of the 
place; but he no ſooner appeared, than the 
imperialiſts abandoned the ſiege, leaving be- 
hind them great part of their baggage, and 
ſome cannon. Leſley, after that, very gal- 
lantly ſurprized and took Guben, which was 


and fifty of whom were killed, beſides offi- 
cers; and the reſt entered into the ſervice of 


the marquis, who was then e to inveſt 


Glogau itſelf. 


Guſtavus and the elector of Saxony dilliked ni 


thoſe operations; and the former began to 
conſider the conſequences of his auxiliaries 
getting footing in a country that was devoted 


to the Palatine family. Upon pretence that 


the elector of Saxony had undertaken the re- 
duction of Sileſia, Hamilton was ordered to 


return to Cuſtrin. He was greatly chagrined 


at this, and ſometimes debated with himſelf 


how far he was obliged to obey the order; but 


finding that Guſtavus had recalled his com- 


miſſion as general in Sileſia, he returned to 
Cuſtrin. His Britiſh troops were then reduced 
to fifteen hundred men ; but he had raiſed 
about three thouſand German foot; and had 
been joined by a thouſand Swediſh horſe. 


With 
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20 THE HISTORY 
AD.1631. With this handful, he was ordered to beſiege 
Magdeburgh, which contained a garriſon of 
three thouſand imperialiſts, All the aſſiſtance 
he received for this difficult ſervice was a ſmall 
_ detachment of Swedes under Bannier, which 
did not make the whole of his army above ſe- 
ven thouſand men. Though the marquis 
thought himſelf cruelly treated in being inter- 
rupted in the courſe of his conqueſts, and in 
being recalled from a country of plenty to 
one of miſery and diſſipation, yet he formed 
the blockade of Magdeburgh, having no hopes 
of carrying it by a regular ſiege. This under- 
taking, to all appearance, was only to antuſe 
the marquis; for Guſtavus ſeems to have been 
reſolved that it ſhould be unſucceſsful, — | 
During the blockade, the marquis had ſe-! 
veral interviews with Guftavus, whom he 
preſſed to ſend him more troops; but he received 
only compliments and promiſes. Charles did 
not at this time diſtruſt the fincerity of Guſ- 
tavus; but thinking it pretty unaccountable 
that ble did not act with greater vigour in the 
reſtitution of the Palatinate, he ſent over Sir 
Henry Vane as his embaſſador to Germany, to 
remove all difficulties ; but inſtructed him to 
confer with the marquis, before he had an au- 
dience of Guſtavus. Vane finding this imprac- 
ticable, met Guſtavus at Frankfort on the 
Maine. His reception was civil; but he found 


Guſtavus intractable as to the reſtitution of 
| the 


OFSCOT'LAND. 
the Palatinate. 
reinforcement of twelve thouſand men, and a 
ſubſidy of twenty-five ' thouſand pounds a 
month'; but- pretended he could fay nothing 


as to the Palatine's reſtitution to his electoral 
dignity, which had been granted to the houſe 


of Bavaria, and guarantied by France herſelf. 


He remitted Vane, however, to his chancellor 
and firſt miniſter Horn. That ſlateſman, in 


the preſence of Hamilton, (who had left the 
blockade of Magdeburgh to be preſent at the 
conferences) produced a paper, containing five 
demands, more haughty and exorbitant, if 
poſſible, than thoſe propoſed by the imperial 
court to the Palatine himſelf. Vane was at no 
loſs, from the information the marquis had 
given him, to trace this inſupportable beha- 
viour to its ſource, which was no other than 
the ambition of Guſtavus to erect a ſove- 
reignty in Germany, and to give law to the 
empire. Vane, by his maſter's orders, pro- 
poſed that the marquis ſhould be put at the 
head of a reſpectable army to march into the 
Palatinate; but Guſtavus treated this propoſal 
with diſdain, and the conferences were broken 
off. ne ald 202 Ei 51 Lid 05 

There can ſcarcely be a doubt that Guſtavus 
was privately influenced in his ungenerous 
conduct by Richlieu, who would not ſuffer the 
king of England to have the lead in che affair 
Yor --  D4d 5 of 
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He demanded from Charles 2 4. D. 1631. 


Views of 
Guſtavus 


Adolphus, 
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THE HISTORY 


4. P. 1631- of the Palatinate, or indeed in any other great 


tranſaction in Europe. Upon the return of 
Hamilton to the blockade of Magdeburgh, 
which he had left to the care of Leſley; and 
Bannier, the place was on the point of capi- 
tulating, when it was known that Pappen- 


heim, the imperial general, was advancing 


with an army to relieve it. Bannier was for 
abandoning the blockade and retiring; but 
Hamilton was making diſpoſitions for fighting, 
when Bannier, to his great amazement, pro- 
duced a commiſlion from Guſtavus, appointing 
him general of the Swedes and Dutch in Ha- 
milton's army. Upon this, the latter marched 
the Britiſh troops under his command to Saltſa, 
but refuſed to retreat farther; and once more 
prepared to give Pappenheim battle, though 
Bannier had then marched off with the Swedes 
and Dutch. The ſpot which Hamilton, by Sir 
Jacob Aſtley's advice, had pitched upon for the 
ſcene of battle, was ſo advantageous, that had 
he been joined either by Bannier or duke Wei- 

mar, who lay in the neighbourhood, Pappen- 
heim muſt have been cut off, and Magdeburgh 
taken. As Hamilton was inferior in ſtrength 
to Pappenheim, he did not think proper to at- 


tack him; and Pappenheim's orders being only) 


to relieve Magdeburgh, that accompliſhed ge- 
neral, finding that the place was not tenable, 
drew off the e ; and the Warquis tak- 


* 


#8 my fl. ing 


OF SCO TLAN PD. 
ing poſſeſſion of Magdeburgh, his little army 
was ordered into very indifferent winter- 


quarters about Halberſtadt. 
By this time, the Germans whom Hamilton 


had raiſed, and whom Guſtavus had under- 


taken to pay, were ready to mutiny for mo- 
ney. Upon Hamilton' s remonſtrating upon 
the vaſt ſums he had expended in Germany, 
he Was arrogantly told by the Swediſh chan- 
cellor, that thoſe ſums did not come out of 
his pocket, but that of his maſter. «“ But (re- 
plied the marquis with ſome quickneſs) if it 
does, Jam to account for it to my maſter.” 

Hamilton, thus finding himſelf no longer at 
the head of a general's command, reduced his 
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Operations 
and nego- 
tiations in 


Germany. 


army to two regiments, the one Engliſh, and 


the other Scotch; the firſt commanded by co- 
lonel'Ballenden, and the other by colonel Ha- 
milton. Theſe were incorporated into duke 
Weimar's army, while all this ſummer, Hamil- 


ton ſerved as a volunteer; but he ſent over 


Sir Jacob Aſtley to inform Charles of his ſitu- 
ation; upon which he ordered the marquis 
and Van to return home. | 

No ſooner did Guſtavus know that thoſe or- 
ders were arrived, than he would have made 
amends for his former haughtineſs ; but Charles 
had made an unfortunate choice of his embaſ- 
ſador. Vane, at the bottom, did not wiſh to 
ſucceed in his negotiation ; and therefore kept 
un ta the letter of his inſtructions. His 
Dd 2 h cold, 
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A. D. 1632. cold, Phlegwatic, poſitive manner ſometimes 


'threw Guſtayus into indecent paſſions. At 


other times, he offered to refer, all the differ- 


ences between Vane and his chancellor to Ha- 
milton's arbitration. Hamilton, who certainly 
wiſhed well to bis maſter, knew that Guſtavus 
meant nothing by that compliment; and could 
eaſily perceive that Vane's heart was averſe to 


the negotiation. He preſſed to be employed in 


the Palatinate in a ſtation ſuitable to his birth 
and character; but his requeſt was, always 
evaded by Guſtayus, who offered to conclude 


a league offenſive and defenſive with Charles; 


but fill infiſted that he ſhould, have the, ſole 


management of the meaſures that were to re- 
ſtore tranquillity to Germany. Vane peremp- 
torily refuſed to enter upon any ſuch. nego- 


tiation, which Was inconſiſtent with all former 
treaties; and the confer ences breaking up ab- 


ruptly, Hamilton and Vane aEHrREd: to Eng: 
land, | 


. bare been the more i upon Mu ſub- 


9 ject of Hamilton” 8 expedition to Germany, be- 


cauſe it ſeems to be miſunderſtood. by moſt au- 
thors, who have repreſented; it as a. feeble; in- 
effectual effort made by Charles for his, ſiſter 


and her family, without conſidering that it 


became fo only through the intrigues, of, Rich- 
licu, and the jealous ambition of - Guſtavus 


himſelt, who certainly thought chat Charles 


was a richer and more reer prince than he 
really 


OF SCOTLAN D. 
really was. To have given. the Britiſh troops 
any employment of importance in the reco- 


very of the Palatinate, might have diſcon- 
certed the views of both; for Charles, in cafe 


of ſucceſs, would have had the credit of being 


the arbiter of Chriſtendom; and had his bro- 
ther- in- law been reſtored to his dominions by 
his means, the views of Guſtavus muſt have 
been diſappointed. During the whole nego- 


tiation, the diſſimulation of Guſtavus ' was 


equal to his ambition; for he brought the 
elector Palatine, notwithſtanding the ſhameful 
demands he had made to Vane, into a belief, 
that Guſtavus would generouſly, as ſoon as it 
was conſiſtent with his ſituation, reſtore him 
to his dominions. Guſtavus ſaw his error 
when it was too late. The money, credit, and 
aſſiſtance of Charles, had done him vaſt ſer- 
vices ; and had he not, through his ungovern- 


able 8 broken off the connection, he 


might not have been driven to the _ 
which ſome months after coſt him his life. 
Charles had not as yet received the crown 
of Scotland; and he thought that coronation 
was an indiſpenſible ceremony. He was at 
this time entirely in the hands of Laud ; and. was 
glad of ſo plauſible a pretext. for viſiting Scot- 


land in perſon, that he might carry that zea- 


lot's deteſtable ſchemes into execution. The 
Scotch nobility had, for ſome time, warded 
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1633. 
Charles vi- 
fats Scot- 
land. 


off this viſit with abundance of addreſs; but 


þ | Charles 
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4. b. 2633. Gharles was now reſolved to render it as ſplen- 
did as poſſible; and, in all events, to carry with 
him Laud, to ſerve him as the director of his 
conſcience. Having appointed the lord Cot- 
tington to ſign all diſpatches in his abſence, and 

iſſued ſome proclamations relating to his jour- | 
ney, he ſet out on the eleventh of May, at- 
tended by the marquis of Hamilton, his ma 
ter of horſe, the earls of Northumberland, 
Arundel, Pembroke, Southampton, Holland, 
and the flower of the Engliſh nobility, who 

all vied with each other in the ſplendor of their 
equipages. As ſome readers may be curious to 
know the particulars of this pompous caval- 
cade, he will find it, and likewiſe an account 
of his entry into Edinburgh, in the note, from 
an en . N 0. 17585 ew. % 


k 


. . IR the 3 of a this year, with a ds 
train of attendants, his majeſty took his journey from London 
towards' Scotland. His train confiſted of thirteen noblemen, 
Mr, Vice-chataberlain, ſecretary of ſtate, maſter of the prince's 
pure, two biſhops, a clerk of the cloſet, two gentlemen uſhers 
of the prince's chamber, three gentlemen uſhers, quarter waiters, 
fix grooms of his bed- chamber, two cup+bearers, "two carvers, 
two ſewers, two eſquires of the body, three grooms; of the pri- 

| vy-chamber, two ae at arms, two ſewers of the chamber, 
one maſter of requeſts, fix chaplains, two phyſicians; two fur. 
geons, one apothecary, one barber, one groom-porter, three for 
His robes, four for the wardrobe, ſeven pages of the bed- chamber, 
three pages of the preſence, ſixty- one yeomen of the guards, two 
croſs bows, two grooms of the chamber, nine meſſengers, ſix 
trumpeters, eight cooks, forty- two ſkewerers and turn-broaches, 
ſeventeen!” muſicians, ſubdean of his majeſty's chapel, four 
veſtry- men, the knight, harbinger, and - maſter comptroller, 
With this gallant train came, his majeſty from Lohdon to Ber- 
| aus the — day of June, where he ſtayed until Wedneſday 
| in 


I 
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after paſſing. Berwick, were ſhort and flow; 
ang the noblemen whom he. aeg entertained 


- 4 ;| 


in the 3 FL 3 day, from thence t to Dunglaks, c one 


night, then to Seton, one night, and from that to Dalkeith one 
night, in both which places his majeſty received very magnifi- 
cent entertainments from the earl of Winton at Seton, and from 
the earl of Morton at Dalkeith, from which his majeſty went di- 
rectly to Edinburgh on: Saturday, the fifteenth day of June, here 
he entered with all his train in a very triumphant, aud royal 
manner, with a moſt ſplendid equipage. 

The order of king Charles the- firſts triumphal entry into 
the city of Edinburgh. Entering at Caſtle-Port, and marching 
through the city to his palace of Holyrood- houſe, for many 
ages this kingdom had not ſeen a more glorious and ſtately en- 
try, the ſtreets being all railed and ſanded, the chief places where 
he paſſed were ſet out with ſtately triumphal arches, obeliſks, 
pictures, artificial mountains, adorned with choice muſic, and 
divers other coſtly ſhows. Firſt, there went on horſeback, ſquires 
two and two, eſquires, knights, his majeſty's ſervants of the 
beſt ſort, lords, earls eldeſt ſons, biſhops two and two on velvet 
foot cloths, viſcounts, earls two and two, archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow. alone, earl of Haddington lord privy-ſeal, earl of Mor- 
ton lord treaſurer, viſcount Dupplin lord chancellor, five ſer- 
jeants at arms, with gilded maces, York herald of England, ſix 
Scotch heralds two and two, Norroy king of arms of England, 
maſter of requeſts, two gentlemen uſhers, and in the middle be- 
twixt them, Lyon king of arms, on rich foot cloth, carl Mar- 
mal of Scotland with his baton of office in his hand, duke of 


Lenox great chamberlain of Scotland, and of his majeſty's « hone. 


hold, earl of Errol lord great conſtable of Scotland bearing 2 
ſheathed ſword before his majeſty. Then came the kimg's ma. 

jeſty, riding on a barbary, with an exceeding capariſon of vel- 
vet, embroidered with gold and oriental pearls, the boſſes of 
bridle, crupper, and tye being richly ſet with emeralds, rubies, 
and diamonds, and on his head a panache of red and white 
plumes. After the king, followed James marquis of Hamilton, 
maſter of his majeſty's horſe, riding on a horſe richly mounted, 

and after him followed four gentlemen of his majeſty's equerry, 
leading a horſe richly furniſhed with capariſon, and foot cloth, 


of white ſattin embroidered with gold, and ſtones very beautiful. 


tobehold. Next came the Engliſh noblemen two and two, gallantly 
and richly mounted, gentlemen of his majeſty's privy-chamber 
two } 298 two in order. e earl of Suffolk captain of 

f the 
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206 THE HIST ORT 
4. D. 2633. Charles was now reſolved to render it as ſplen- 
did as poſſible; and, in all events, to carry with 
him Laud, to ſerve him as the director of his 
conſcience. Having appointed the lord Cot- 
tington to ſign all diſpatches in his abſence, and 
iſſued ſome proclamations relating to his jour- 
ney, he ſet out on the eleventh of May, at- 
tended by the marquis of Hamilton, his ma- 
ter of horſe, the earls of Northumberland, 
Arundel, Pembroke, Southampton, Holland, 
and the flower of the Engliſh nobility, who 
all vied with each other in the fplendor of their 
equipages. As ſome readers may be curious to 
know the particulars of this pompous caval- 
cade, he will find it, and likewiſe an account 
of his entry into Edinburgh, in the note, from 
an e . f Tue ſtages, 


2 w ons the hi bf Man this year, with a ** 
train of attendants, his majeſty took his journey from London 
tot ards Scotland. His train conſiſted of thirteen noblemen, 
Mr, Vice-chamberlain, ſecretary of ſtate, maſter of the prince's 
purſe, two biſhops, a clerk of the cloſet, two gentlemen uſhers 
of the prince's chamber, three gentlemen uſhers, quarter "waiters, 
fix. grooms of his bed-chamber, two cup+bearers, tuo carvers, 
two ſewers, two eſquires of the body, three grooms of the pri: 

vy chamber, two gelbes at arms, two ſewers of the chamber, 
one maſter of requeſts, fix chaplains, two phyſicians; two ſur- 
geons, one apothecary, one barber, one groom- porter, three for 
His robes, four for the wardrobe, ſeven pages of the bed- chamber, 
three pages of the preſence, ſixty- one yeomen of the guards, two 
croſs, bows, two grooms of the chamber, nine meſſengers, fix 
trumpeters, eight cooks, forty- two ſkewerers and turn-broaches, 
ſeventeen muſicians, ſubdean of his majeſty's chapel, four 
veſtry-men, the'knight, harbinger, and - maſter comptroller, 
With this gallant train came his majeſty from London to Ber- 
880 the — day of — where he ſtayed until Wedneſday 
in 
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after paſſing. Berwick, were ſhort and flow; A. D. u633- 
and the nobſgmen whom he,yilted entertained 


- * * 
- bd 


in the morning, 15 toellth day, from thepce to Dunglaſs, c one. 
night, then to Seton, one night, and: from that to Dalkeith one 
night, in both which places his majeſty received very magnifi- 
cent entertainments from the earl of Winton at Seton, and from 
the earl of Morton at Dalkeith, from which his majeſty went di- 
rectly to Edinburgh on Saturday, the fifteenth day of June, here 
he entered with all his train in a very triumphant and royal 
manner, with a moſt ſplendid equipage. | =_ 
« The order of king Charles the- firſts - triumphal entry into „ 
the city of Edinburgh. Entering at Caſtle- Port, and marching! 1 
through the tity to his palace of Holyrood- houſe, for many 
ages this kingdom had not ſeen a more glorious and ſtately en- 
try, the ſtreets being all railed and ſanded, the chief places where 
he paſſed were ſet out with ſtately triumphal arches, vbeliſks, 
pictures, artificial mountains, adorned with choice muſic, and 
divers other coſtly ſhows. Firſt, there went on horſeback, ſquires 
two and two, eſquires, knights, his majeſty's ſervants of the 
beſt ſort, lords, earls eldeſt ſons, biſhops two and two on velvet 
foot cloths, viſcounts, earls two and two, archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow alone, earl of Haddington lord privy-ſeal, earl of Mor- 
ton lord treaſurer, viſcount Dupplin lord chancellor, five ſer- 
jeants at arms, with gilded maces, York herald of England, fix 

Scotch heralds two and two, Norroy king of arms of England, 
maſter of requeſts, two gentlemen uſhers, and in the middle be- 
twixt them, Lyon king of arms, on rich foot cloth, earl Mar- 
mal of Scotland with his baton of office in his hand, duke of 
Lenox great chamberlain of Scotland, and of his majeſty” s houſe- 
hold, earl of Errol lord great conſtable of Scotland bearing 2 

\ ſheathed ſword before his majeſty. Then came the kmg's ma. 
jeſty, riding on a barbary, with an exceeding capariſon of vel- 
vet, embroidered with gold and oriental pearls, the boſſes of 
bridle, crupper, and tye being richly ſet with emeralds, Tubies, 
and diamonds, and on his head a panache of red and whiter 
plumes. After the king, followed James marquis of Hamilton, 

maſter of his majeſty's horſe, riding on a horſe richly mounted, 
and after bim followed four gentlemen of his majeſty's equerry, 
leading a horſe richly furniſned with capariſon, and foot cloth 
of white ſattin embroidered with gold, and ſtones very beautiful. 
tobehold. Next came the Engliſh noblemen twoang two, gallantly 
and richly mounted, gentlemen of his majefty's privy-chamber 
two 00 two 1n order. bs pats earl of Suffolk captain of 
1 the 
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THE r 


b. 7633. him with vaſt magnificence. His entry into 


Edinburgh exceeded every thing of that kind 
that had been known in Scotland before; and 
the fame of the pageants and preparations 
drew from the continent abundance of ſpecta- 
tors. He was crowned at Holyrood-houſe on 
the eighteenth of June. During the ceremony, 
Land gave a remarkable ſpecimen of his fran- 
tic zeal; for the archbiſhop of Glaſgow re- 
fuſing to be cloathed in the theatrical robes 
aſſigned to him, was forcibly pulled from his 


ſeat by Laud, who ordered Maxwell, the vio- 


lent biſhop of Roſs, to ſupply it. Laud 
preached the coronation ſermon, and declaimed 
furiouſly in favour of a farther conformity of 
the church of Scotland to that of England, 


in diſcipline and ceremonies. It was eaſy for 


the people to conſider all thoſe declarations and 
appearances as intended to introduce the Engliſh 
worſhip into Scotland, for which Laud came 


prepared; for he intended to publiſh a book of 
common prayer for the uſe of the church of 


Scotland, in a form more exceptionable than 
that of England to puritans and preſbyterians, 
and for which the common people of Scotland 
had an invincible averſion, 


the penſioners ; ; gentlemen penſioners with their oilded x partizans 
two and two in order. Henry earl of Holland, captain of his 
majeſty's guard. Laſtly, came the yeomen of the guard two 
and two with their partizans in their hands,” Ralfour's MSS. 


The 
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OF s OL AN p. . 

The buſineſs of the parliament was divided 4. p. 2633. 
under two heads. The firſt related to money, ns: 
and the ſecond to the reſumption of crown- Homant 
lands. Charles, at this time, depended: chiefly _ 
on the earl of Traquair for the management of 

his officers in Scotland. This miniſter repre- 
ſented to him, that the tax upon ſweet wines, 
which he had granted to the marquis of Hamil- 

ton, brought in more ready money than any 

other in Scotland, and adviſed him to recall 

his grant. Charles was ſomewhat of Traquair's 
opinion; but Hamilton, who had hurt his for- 
tune by his campaign in Germany, muſt have 

been irretrievably ruined, had he not obtained 

an equivalent. Some of his friends adviſed him 

not to ſubmit; but he chearfully gave up his 

leaſe, and was indemnified by the money of 

two taxations, which he was to receive, and 

for which, after deducting his own debts, he 

was to be accountable to the treaſury. Thoſe 
taxations, one of which was the fixteenth pen- 

ny of all the annual rents, ſeem to have been 
granted without oppoſition. But the other 
proceedings in this parliament laid the founda- 

tion for all the after-miſeries of this reign in 
Scotland. The lords of the articles brought in 
a bill for confirming the royal prerogative, as it 
had been ſettled in the year 1606; but tacked 
to it another bill, which paſſed in 1609, by 
which the late king was impowered to preſcribe. 
apparel to churchmen with their own confent. 
. Ee: Ae 
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A. D. 163. - According: to biſhop Burnet, the paſſing of this 

| act was a perſonal compliment to king James; 
and it never had been executed in his reign. 
Another act was prepared for a refumption of 
church-lands and tythes, which had been alien- 


THE HISTORY 


ated in the minority of the former reign ; but 


it was pretended that this laſt act was no more 
than a matter of form, and intended to keep 


in awe the members of the oppoſition. In 


Scetland, the lords and commons ſat in one 
houſe; and the votes of both were of the ſame 
validity, but delivered ſeriatim, one by one. 
Charles was ſo intent on carrying his point, 
that. he remained in the houſe during the whole 
debate; and pulling out of his pocket a liſt of 
the members, I have all your names here, 
(faid he) and will know who will do me ſer- 
vice, and who will not, this day.” This tyran- 


nical declaration did not daunt the members. 


They offered to confirm the act of 1606, relat- 
ing to the prerogative; but objected to the act 
of 1609 being tacked to it. A motion was 
made by the earl of Rothes, that the acts might 


be divided; and the members in general ſeemed 


diſpoſed far a debate; but were ſilenced by 
Charles, who peremptorily ordered them to 
vote, but not to argue. The votes being col- 
lected, one Hay clerk regiſter, whoſe office it 
was to examine the diviſion and declare the 


majority, ſaid the queſtion was carried in the 


affirmative. The earl of . infited, that the 
ma- 


ol, fred was aa wy Sa CESS. 
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jority v was for the negative. Charles fad that * 9.1633 
the report of the clerk regiſter, whom Balfour 
repreſents as being an abject tool of power, was 
to be deciſive; and that if Rothes perſiſted in 
his oppoſition, he was to ſtand to the conſe- 
quences, which were, that he ſhould ſuffer the 
penalty of death, which the regiſter muſt have 
ſuffered, had he failed in his proof. 

This ſeverity daunted Rothes, and the bill 1 g. 
received the royal aſſent; but nothing lefs than Charles. 
abſolute infatuation could have prevented 
Charles from ſeeing that he loſt more than he 
gained by carrying his favourite points in a 
manner ſo tyrannical and arbitrary. The reader 
can eaſily account for this, when he reflects, 
that his evil genius, Land, was {till at his el- 
bow, and prompting him to all his madneſs. 
We have in Balfour's Manuſcript a curious and 
important paper, which had been preſented by 
ſome clergy of preſbyterian principles, com- 
plaining of the innovations, alterations, and 
abuſes, that had crept into the church of Scot- 
land. Hay, by his office, and according to a 
proclamation for that purpoſe, was bound to 
have laid the paper before the lords of the arti- 
cles; but the miniſters finding that it had been 
ſuppreſſed, preſented it to Charles by the hands 
of Hog, one of their brethren, while he was 
at Dalkeith, and he read it over; but paid it 
no farther regard, though it was drawn, up with 
great ſtrength and preciſion of law and reaſon. 

„ The 
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A. P. 1633. The clergy were not ſingle in their remon - 


ſtrances upon the arbitrary proceedings of 


Charles; for ſome of the moſt moderate of the 


nobility and chief gentry endeavoured to pre- 
vent, if poſſible, his ruin. The arbitrary pub- 
lication of acts in defiance of a majority in par. 
liament, they complained, put an end to all 


civil liberty, and rendered that aſſembly a 


mere piece of pageantry. According to biſhop 
Guthrie, before the parliament met, a paper 


had been drawn up by one Hague, the king's 


ſollicitor, concerning his majeſty's behaviour in 


parliament. This paper was reviſed and altered 


He touches 
for the 
king's evil. 


by lord Balmerino, though I have reaſon to be- 
lieve that two papers, pretty much to the ſame 
purpoſe, had been drawn up at the ſame time, 
one by his lordſhip, and another by Hague; and 
that the ſubſtance of both was afterwards di- 
geſted into one petition. Be that as it will, lord 
Rothes, to prevent matters coming to extre- 
mity, privately carried the paper to Charles, 
who having read it, returned it, ſaying, “ No 
more of this, my lord, I command you.” The 
authoritative tone with which Charles delivered 
himſelf intimidated the party, who intended to 
have preſented the petition with great formali- 


ty, and it was laid aſide for that time; but! 


Hall ſoon reſume the ſubject. 
While Charles was thus doing all he could to 
forfeit the affections of his Scotch h ſubjects, the 


Engliſh 1 in his train, ſome of whom were after: 


wards 


| OF SCOTLAND. 1 

wards the moſt active in oppoſition to his mea- A-D. 1633. 
ſures, eaſily perceived how much they had been 
| 1mpoſed upon, when they were told by the 

| Scotch courtiers at London, that all the chief 
nobility and gentry in Scotland were for the 

king's meaſures, and that the preſbyterian party 
was a deſpicable handful of men. Charles him- 
ſelf more than poſſibly was under the ſame de- 
luſion; for he proceeded as if he intended to 
provoke the preſbyterians into rebellion. On 

the twenty-fourth of June, St. John the Bap- iss 
tiſt's day, he went in great ſtate to his chapel- 
royal, and after making a ſolemn offertory at 
the altar, he performed the ridiculous cere- 
mony of touching a hundred perſons for the 
king's evil; putting about every one of their 
necks, ſays Balfour, a piece of gold coined for 
the purpoſe, hung at a white ſilk ribband. Up- 
on the riſe of the parliament, four days after, 
Charles viſited Linlithgow, Sterling, Dumferm- 
ling, (the place of his birth) Perth, and Falk- 
land ; from whence, returning on the tenth of 
July, and crofling the Forth in a boat, he nar- 
__ rowly eſcaped being drowned (though it is ſaid 
there was no ſtorm at land) by getting on board 
one of his ſhips ; but a boat attending him, 
with eight of his ſervants, ſome plate and mo- 
ney was loſt K. The ſhip carried Charles to 


* The author of the hiſtory of Gordon ſays, that thirty-five 
perſons periſhed. The ftorm ſeems to haye been a ſudden ſquall 
of wind, 5 | | 


Leith ; 
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The biſhop- 


tie of; Edin- 


burgh 


T HE HIS Toer 
Leith; and it is ſaid by ſome, that in gratitude 
for his deliverance, he made a vow to erect a 


biſhopric at Edinburgh. That he did erect ſuch 


2 biſhopric 1s certain; but neither Ruſhworth 


nor archbiſhop Laud in his Diary mentions the 


vow, though they do the ſtorm. One Forbes, 
whom Burnet repreſents to have been a very | 
learned pious perſon, but ſuſpected of popery, 
was the firſt biſhop of Edinburgh, and the ſee 
was endowed with particular privileges, The 
reader will find in the note * a liſt of creations 
made by Charles while he was in Scotland. He 


To honour his coronation, firſt parliament, and place of his 
birth, he created one marquis, ten earls, two viſcounts, and eight 
lotss, which were, William earl of Angus, created marquis of 
Douglas in his majeſty's withdrawing-chamber at Holy-rood 
houſe, ſeventeenth day of June, George Hay, viſcount Dup- 
plin, lord chancellor of Scotland, created earl of Kinnoul, 
William Crichton viſcount of Aire, lord Sanquhar, created earl 
of Dumfries. William Douglas viſcount Drumlanrig, earl of 
Queenſherry. William Alexander, viſcount Canada, lord 
Alexander of Menſtria, created earl of Striveling, principal ſe- 
cretary to his majeſty for Scotland, John Bruce lord Killoſe, 
created carl of Elgin, David lord Carnegy created earl of 
Southeſk. John Stuart lord Traquair, created earl of Traquair. 
Sir Robert Kerr, created earl of Ancram, lord Niſbet, Lang-New- 
ton and Dolphinſton. John lord Weems, created earl of Weems 
and lord Elcho. William Ramſay, lord Ramſay, created earl 
of Dalhouſie. The two viſcounts were, Sir John Gordon of Lo- 
chinvar, knight, created viſcount Kenmure, lord Gordon of 
Lochinvar. Sir Robert Douglas of Spott, knight, created viſe 
count Belhaven, lord Douglas of Spott. The eight lords were 
Patrick Oliphant, created lord Oliphant. Sir James Livingſton, 
ſecond brother to Alexander earl of Linlithgow, created lord 
Almont. Sir James Johnſton, lord Johnſton. Sir Alexander 
Forbes, created lord Pitſligo. Sir David Lindſay created lord 


Balcarras. Sir John Fraſer of MULE created. lord Fraſer, 
Balfour's MSS. Annals. 


be- 


OF S COT LAND. 
began now to be tired of his abode in that 
country, as foreſeeing the cabals that muſt be 


formed by the lords of erection, and others 


who poſſeſſed church- lands, to prevent his re- 


ſuming them. After the riſing of the parlia- 


ment, and paying ſome viſits to a few of his 
favourites, he returned to Berwick, where he 
left the greateſt part of his train, and poſted on 
with ſixteen domeſtics to Greenwich, where the 
queen had been brought to bed of the unfor- 
tunate James the ſeventh ſome days before. 


One of the reaſons of this uncommon diſ- 


patch was, to prevent any factions being formed 


for a ſucceſſor to the worthy archbiſbop Ab- 
bot, who was now dead; for he immediately 


filled up the vacancy with Laud. 

The general diſcontent of Scotland when 
Charles left it, and the ſpirit -that had been 
raiſed on account of religion, encouraged lord 
Balmerino (the greateſt part of whoſe eſtate 
had been church property) to reſume the 


thoughts of procuring a formidable ſubſcrip- 
tion to the petition, which, as I have already 


mentioned, had been ſet aſide. Hague, who 
was the original mover of it, had retired to 
Holland, where he owned the fact; but Bal- 
merino talking with a lawyer, one Denmuir, 
the latter ſecured the petition, which had been 
interlined by Balmerino's hand; and ſhewing 


the ſame to Hay of Naughton, who hated Bal- 


merino, Naughton carried it to the archbiſhop 
| of 
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A.D. 1634, Of t. Andrew's, who ſent it up to Charles, 


and he immediately gave orders to his council to 


call Balmerino and Denmuir before them. The 
petition being read, the former owned that it 
was a true copy of the paper he gave to Den- 
muir; upon which he was committed priſoner 


to the caſtle of Edinburgh, and preparations 
were made for his trial. The method of pro- 
ceeding againſt ſtate criminals in matters of li- 
bels in Scotland, when a peer was concerned, 


was before the lord juſtice- general, and a court 


which was diſtinct from the jury. The ma- 
jority of the jury (which conſiſted of fifteen) 


were lords of parliament; but they were to 
give their verdict upon the fact only, the mat- 
ter of law being reſerved for the court. As it 


was foreſeen that it would be very difficult to 
convict Balmerino, the earl of Traquair, who 
was ſuppoſed to be the ſhrewdeſt man, and the 
beſt ſpeaker in Scotland, and was then lord- 
treaſurer, was entruſted with the management 
of the trial, every ſtep of which was inhuman- 


and arbitrary, and ſo illegal, that Balmerino 


muſt have been acquitted, had not Sir Robert 


Spotſwood, preſident of the college of juſtice, 
and ſon to the archbiſhop, Sir John Hay, clerk- 
regiſter, and Sir James Learmount, been, by 


the intereſt of the biſhops, joined as aſſeſſors 


to the juſtice-general &. The matter continued 


* Balfour, whom I take to be a better authoritz than Burnet, | 


ſays, that before thoſe aſſeſiors were added, the juſtice-general, 
who was earl of Errol, was the ſole judge, Balfour mentions 
_— four 
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many months under debate; but, at laſt, the A. D. 1634. 
biſhops and the court- party pre ſo that 
Balmerino was found guilty, though but by 
one voice, © Firſt, in keeping and conceal- 
ing the ſaid libel, contrary to the acts of par- 
liament and laws of the land, and not reveal- 
ing the ſame. Secondly, in not apprehending 
of the libeller, being in his power, but fur- 
thering his eſcape. Thirdly, in being art and 
part of the faid libel, as evidently appeared 
by a copy of the ſame, interlined with the ſaid 
lord's hand.” Upon this, ſentence of death 
was paſſed upon the convict; but execution 
was ſtayed, till the king's pleaſure was known. 
The unpopularity, cruelty, and wickedneſs „e i pur. 
of this trial was ſuch, that the people of Scot- 9924: 
land had reſolved to ſet the priſoner free by 
force, and to revenge his death on the court 
and the eight jurors; but Traquair repreſented 
the general diſpoſition of the Scots in ſuch 
terms, that Charles thought proper to pardon 
Balmerino, Balfour thinks, that Traquair 
acted againſt his own judgment upon this pro- 
ſecution, and that privately he was an enemy 
to the biſhops; but was forced to comply, to 
ſave his poſt. This is the more probable, on 
account of the enmity which ſome of that or- 
der afterwards expreſſed againſt: that ſtateſ- 
man. Traquair ſeems, however, to have been 


| » 
four aſſeſſors; but no more than the three I have named are in 
the criminal regiſter, 


„ „„ a man 
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a man of preat ambition and diflimulation, 
He aſpired at being the ſole miniſter of Scot- 
land; and upon a private difference between 
him and the chancellor earl of Kinnoul, who, 
in fact, had raiſed him, he ſuggeſted to Charles, 
that the chancellor had been unfaithful in his 
accounts. The latter, however, upon the coun- 
cil's inſpecting them, cleared himſelf from all 
imputation; but ſoon after died; and Charles 
gave the great ſeal of Scotland to Spotſwood 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. I have, more than 
once, done juſtice to the moderation of that 
prelate ; but it ſeems to have been a little 
warped by the ambition he had of being firſt 
miniſter. of Scotland, which, in fact, he was, 
by the great ſeal and the primacy being cen- 
tered in his perſon; though the lord Lorn, ſon 
to the earl of Argyle, a man of great weight 
and intereſt in Scotland, aſpired to be chan- 
cellor, 

The preferment of a churchman to the firſt 
civil office in the kingdom, very juſtly gave 
the public of Scotland a melancholy proſpect 
both of religion and civil government, The 
Scots were no ſtrangers to Laud's frantic zeal ; 
and they could not but ſuſpe& that Spotſwood 
had got the great ſeal by his abje& compli- 
ances with that bigot. Such of them, who 
judged only by what they ſaw, knew no dif- 
ference between Laud's epiſcopacy_ and popery 
itſelf, His ceremonies, his pomp, genullec- 

tions, 


Or SCOTLANE 

tions, the ſplendid robes he had introduced 
among the eccleſiaſtics, his church muſic, and 
other pageantries, by men, even of ſenſe, but 
not deeply verſed in church learning, were 
thought to be ſo many indications of a ſettled 
deſign to undo all that had been done by the 
reformation; and this notion was of excellent 
ſervice to thoſe who dreaded the ſcourge of 
reſumptions. To complete the ruin of the 
royal intereſt in Scotland, Laud was ſollicited 
by the furious biſhops to prevail with Charles 
to take the treaſurer's ſtaff from Traquair, 
whom they diſliked and ſuſpected, and give it 
to biſhop Maxwell. The ſame prelates, (as is 
thought) by Laud's inſtigation, not contented 
with the Engliſh liturgy being introduced into 
the royal chapel, petitioned Charles that it 
ſhould be uſed in all churches throughout 
Scotland, until another liturgy, more adapted 
to the primitive chriſtianity, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, to the doctrines of the church of 
Rome, could be drawn up. The wife mode- 
rate part of the prelacy oppoſed this innova- 
tion, and foretold the conſequences of ren- 
dering the uſe, even, of the Engliſh liturgy 
more general. Traquair, who was a thorough 
courtier, eaſily perceiving that it would be im- 
poſſible for him to ſtand his ground with 
Charles, without employing the deepeſt diſ- 
ſimulation, pretended a violent zeal for all 
that Laud propoſed. By this, he recommended 

| F f 2 himſelf 
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himſelf ſo effectually to the young biſhops, 
(who, perhaps, were piqued at Maxwells pro- 
poſed preferment) that they repreſented him 
to Laud as the only man in Scotland who could 
carry through his ſchemes. Theſe were. in 
ſuch forwardneſs, that a book of canons for 


the church of Scotland was actually finiſhed, 


and carried by Maxwell to London, where it 
was confirmed under the great ſeal; and Max- 
well promiſed that the like diſpatch ſhould be | 
uſed in compoſing the new liturgy. 

Upon the return of Maxwell to Scotland, 
and the deſign of compoſing and introducing 
a new liturgy -taking air, the people were 
thrown into a dangerous ferment; and Tra- 
quair had diſſembled ſo well with the young 


_ biſhops, that they requeſted him to repair to 


London, and be their agent at court, furniſh- 
ing him at the ſame time with letters to Laud, 
as being the only perſon in Scotland, whoſe 
zeal for the church could get the better of 
the prepoſſeſſions and coldneſs of the old bi- 
ſhops. Laud, by this time, was convinced 
how dangerous it would be to give the trea- 


ſurer's ſtaff to a prelate; and Traquair acted 


his part ſo artfully, that he was introduced to 
Charles to the greateſt advantage by Laud, 
whom he ſeemed: to outvie in zeal for the pro- 
poſed innovations. Charles therefore com- 
mitted to Traquair the management of his 
Scotch clergy; and on the tenth of November, 


Laud 


OF SCOTLAND. 

Laud wrote to the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
ordering him, and Maxwell biſhop of Roſs, to 
do nothing in eccleſiaſtical affairs without pri- 
vately conſulting with Traquair; and at the 
ſame time that they ſhould avoid all appear- 
ance of having any concern with him. By 
another letter from Laud to the archbiſhop, he 
ſays, that the king was much diſpleaſed with 
the biſhop: of Aberdeen for allowing a public 
faſt through his dioceſe to be kept upon the 
Lord's day; expreſſing his majeſty's will, that 
no biſhops ſhould there preſume to command 
or ſuffer any faſt to be kept on that day, or on 
any other, without the ſpecial leave and com- 
mand of the king; and that if the canons 
were not already printed, they ſhould make a 
canon purpoſely againſt this unworthy cuſtom. 

I have been the more particular as to the 
conduct of Laud on this occaſion, becauſe it 
plainly proves that he: ated as metropolitan 
of Scotland as well as of England, only with 
the formality of a ſubordination to the king. 
This uſurping power had a wonderful effect on 
the nation of Scotland, and even on thoſe 
who were the beſt inclined to epiſcopacy. They 
could not bear to ſee the metropolitical 
claims of an Engliſh archbiſhop over the 
church of Scotland revived; ſo that it may be 
ſaid with great truth, that if we except the 
hot-headed prelates, -Laud had nat in Scotland 
a friend to his intended innovations. Tra- 
| quair, 
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4. D. 1636. quair, whom, after biſhop Guthrie *, I believe 
to have been an enemy to prelates, continued 
to profeſs his zeal for the new- modelled wor- 
ſhip almoſt to an enthuſiaſtic degree, well 
knowing that they could not be more effec- 
tually ruined than by proſecuting Laud's 
ſchemes, About the nineteenth of April, the 

new liturgy was finiſhed, and ſent up to 
Charles, who, without conſulting any eccle- 

ſiaſtical judicature in Scotland, approved it, 
and ſent it back with a ſett of inſtructions ad- 
dreſſed to the archbiſhops and biſhops of Scot- 
land, which were purely eccleſiaſtical. One of 
them was, That, in the calendar, you keep 
ſuch catholic ſaints as in the Engliſh ; that you 
peſter-it not with too many; but ſuch as you 
inſert of the peculiar ſaints of that our king- 
dom, that they be of the moſt approved; and 
here to have regard to thoſe of the blood royal, 
and ſuch holy biſhops in every ſee moſt re- 
nowned ; but in no caſe to omit St. George 
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* He was biſhop of Dunkeld, and author of the Memoirs 
containing an Impartial Relation of the Affairs of Scotland, Ci- 
vil and Eccleſiaſtical, from the year 1637, to the Death of King 
Charles the Firſt.” This author, from his writings, appears to 
have been a moderate ſenſible prelate, and to have had a head 
well turned for public affairs, though he does not ſeem to be en- 
tirely free from party prepoſſeſſions. His Memoirs, however, are 
more ſo than any we meet with of that age and country; but 
they are poſthumous; and I always diſtruſt ſuch publications, 
unteſs recourfe can be had to the original. There is additional 
reaſon why we ought to be cautions with regard to thoſe Me- 
moirs, becauſe they were not publiſhed till the beginning of 
queen Anne's reign ; and the editor Ferguſon, the famous plot- 
ter, was a man of more than doubtful character. | 
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and St. Patrick.” Thoſe inſtructions are dated &. b. 1636. 
from Newmarket. | 
Neither biſhop Guthrie, nor any of the Scotch Richlieu fo- 


ments the 


hiſtorians, have been ſufticiently explicit as to dition 
the part which Richlieu bore in fomenting the Fc waa 
public diſcontents at this time. From ſtate-pa- 
pers it appears, that he had agents who inſi - 
nuated themſelves, under different appear- 
ances, with all parties both in Scotland and 
England ; ſome of them in the ſhape of vio- 
lent Laudians, and others of furious preſby- 
terians ; but all of them employed to widen 
the difference between Charles and his people. 
Richlieu had then an intention to divide the 
Auſtrian Netherlands between the French and 
the Dutch; a ſcheme to which Charles could 
not be reconciled ; ſo that the Frenchman fear- 
ing he might employ his arms to diſappoint it, 
thought it neceſſary to give them a diverſion 
in his own dominions. But before I proceed 
_ farther, it is abſolutely proper, for the ſake of 
perſpicuity, to review the ſtate of parties at 
\ this time in Scotland, and to diſtinguiſh the 
motives of the general oppoſition which the 
king's meaſures met with in that country. 

The firſt party I ſhall name conſiſted of the A review 
remains of the Roman catholics, among whom there, 
were ſome noble families, and ſeveral perſons of 

deſperate fortunes, ſome of whom were gained 
over by Richlieu. As they were obnoxious 
Nas the public, mey concerned themſelves very 
little 
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little in the affairs of government, and generally 
lived retired upon their own-eſtates ; but were 


well affected to the perſon of Charles, unleſs 
when they were corrupted by Richlieu. The 


next party I ſhall mention were thoſe who 


wiſhed well to monarchy, and would have 


The biſhops 
are be- 
trayed. 


conformed to a moderate epiſcopacy ; but could 
not bear to ſee their country ruled by a foreign 


prelate, and Laud giving dictates to the church 
of Scotland. This party were maſters of more 
property than any one of the other; and there- 
fore they were jealous of the king's civil claims, 
which he carried into deſpotiſm. The new 


book of canons was ſtuffed with the moſt exe- 


crable tenets in favour of arbitrary power, ec- 


cleſiaſtical prerogatives, and auricular confeſ- 


ſion; and the king's tyrannical behaviour when 
in Scotland, was ſtill recent in their memories. 
The third party were men who were en- 
tirely indifferent with regard to religion, and 
who had no other care but to prevent their 
eſtates being reſumed. The fourth conſiſted of 
violent preſbyterians, ſome of them the diſci- 
ples, and all of them the followers, of Knox. 
They were ignorant, bold, and enthuſiaſtic op- 
poſers of epiſcopacy in every ſhape; and were 
managed with great addreſs by the laſt mentioned 
claſs; ſo that when they were joined together, 
they were an overmatch both in the field and 
parliament, for the other two parties, eſpeci- 
ally as the king had very unaccountably omits 

ted 


OF SCOTLAND. 
ted to ſuppart his arbitrary meaſures by a body 
of troops. It happened unfortunately for Scot- 
land, that ſome of the principal nobility, ſuch 
as the earis of Kinnoeul, Marſhal, Mar, Errol, 


and the lord Melvil, men of moderate princi- 


ples, were at this time carried off by a kind of 
epidemical diſeaſe. Lord Lorn was diſguſted 
with the court; and Sir Thomas Hope, who 
was the king's advocate, and therefore ought 
to have been the moſt active miniſter in Scot- 
land, was, in his heart, an enemy to the bi- 
ſhops; and the diſaffeted party in England 
had ſent down one Borthwick, a ſhrewd cun- 
ning man, to be their agent in Scotland, and to 


ſpirit up the preſbyterians, with large promiſes 


of aſſiſtance, to oppoſe epiſcopacy. | 
Charles proceeded as if the people of Scot- 
land had been unanimouſly diſpoſed to receive 


the new liturgy. By his order, the lords of 
the privy-council charged, by proclamation at 


the market-croſſes of all the head burghs, all 
ſubjects to conform themſelves to the liturgy ; 
and that two copies of the book of common- 
prayer ſhould be provided for every pariſh in 
the kingdom, The twenty-third day of July 
1637, was appointed for the day when it was to 
be firſt uſed at Edinburgh; and it was by 
the privy-council enjoined, that the two books 
ſhould be provided for every pariſh under pain 
of the miniſter's being declared a rehel, and un- 
dergoing forfeiture of goods. Thoſe orders 

Vor. IX. 86g being 
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A, D,1637, being intimated from the pulpit, created ſo 


ungovernable a ſpirit of oppoſition among the. th 
common people, that three miniſters, Hender- pr 

ſon. of Leuchers, Bruce of King's Barnes, and th 
Hamilton of Newburn, in the name of their bu 
brethren, preſented a very ſtrong remonſtrance pc 

againſt the propoſed liturgy to the council, and to 

againſt the penalty annexed to the non-provid- th 
18 the books. The council, of whom nine bl 
Annals, were biſhops, was intimidated by the numerous Ii 
attendants of the remonſtrants, and were ſo re 

childiſh as to explain their proclamation con- p! 

cerning the ſervice-books, by declaring, that h 

they only meant the books ſhould be bought; q 
thereby intimating that they ſhould not be 0 

uſed in public worſhip. tl 


1 It has been obſerved, that, excepting the bi- tt 
cakioas vio- ſhops, all the other members of the privy- 0 


motions. COUncil were diſaffected to the intended inno- 
vations. Charles had deligned that the new 
worſhip ſhould commence on Eaſter-day ; but 
the delay was procured by Hope, who knew 
that the party of the preſbyterians were not yet 
ripe for action. I ſhall not follow biſhop Gu- 
thrie, and other Scotch writers, through all 
the particulars of the intrigues and interviews 
between the miniſters and their flocks, of both 
ſexes; for women, or men in women's cloaths, 
were the moſt active agents of the party. 
When the day appointed came, the audience in 

St. Giles, or the high. church of Edinburgh, was. 


very 


— — — — 


1 — — — 


- 


DOF-SCOT LAND, 
very reſpectable. It conſiſted, among others, of 
the two archbiſhops, ſeveral biſhops, and other 
privy-counſellors, the lords of the ſeſſion, and 
the magiſtrates of the town-council of Edin- 
burgh. Hannah, dean of Edinburgh, was ap- 


pointed to read the ſervice, and the biſhop was 
to preach, No ſooner had the former opened 


the book, than the lower people, who had aſſem- 
bled in vaſt numbers, ſaluted him with ſuch vol- 
lies of execrations, and other marks of abhor- 
rence of what he was about, that he durſt not 
proceed; and the biſhop of Edinburgh ſtept into 
his deſk, that he might try what he could to 
quiet the diſturbance, His appearance ſerved 
only td give it freſh fury, The women threw 
their joint-ſtools, their bibles, or whatever came 
to their hand, at his head. The great officers 
of ſtate next interpoſed, but with no better 
ſucceſs; but the mob having ſome reſpe& for 
their magiſtrates, whom they knew to be their 
friends, was by them, partly by force, and part- 
ly by perſuaſion, turned out of the church, and 
the doors were locked. The dean then reſumed 
his function; but the doors: and windows of 
the church were ſo violently aſſaulted with 
ſticks and ſtones, that he could not be heard. 
His voice was drowned by the outcries of © A 
pope! an antichriſt ! pull him down !” and tho? 
the magiſtrates had authority enough to pre- 
vent the mob breaking into the church, yet their 
fury againſt the perſons of the biſhops con- 
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4 p. 1637 tinned as great as ever. The ſervice being 
ended, the biſhop had almoſt been aſſaſſinated 


between the church and his lodging, but was 


with great difficulty ſaved by the earl of 


Wemys, and his attendants, The tumults in 
the other churches in Edinburgh, where the 


new liturgy was read, were but little inferior 
to that of St. Giles. 


In the afternoon ſuch precautions were taken, 


that the ſervice was celebrated without much 
- "diſturbance; but when it was over, the biſhop 


of Edinburgh was attacked in the earl of Rox- 
burgh's coach with ſtones ; and had he not been 
guarded by that earl's ſervants, who were pro- 


vided with arms, he could not have reached his 


lodging alive. Next day, the council met, and 
iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting, under pain 
of death, all tumultuous meetings in Edinburgh. 
The magiſtrates of that city were enjoined to 


uſe their utmoſt endeavours to apprehend the 


rioters of the former day; and the privy- 
counſellors were ſo ill-adviſed, that in the letter 
they wrote to the king upon the occaſion, they 
repreſented the tumults that had happened as 
being raiſed by a factious inconſiderable mob, 
whom they could eaſily quiet. Traquair, in a 


letter to the marquis of Hamilton, which biſhop 


Burnet has preſerved, lays the greateſt part of 
the blame on the fiery zcal and intemperate 
behaviour of the biſhops. The eouncil in their 


letter had deſired Charles to call ſome of their 


On 


OF-SCOTLEAND. 


own number, or of the biſhops to London, to A. p. 2633. 
lay before him the ſtate of affairs in Scotland; 
but Traquair thought he ought to be very cau- 


tious in the choice of his meſſengers. Though 
the reader may ſee the indifferent opinion I en- 
tertain of Laud's Scotch biſhops, yet when 


their ſituation is conſidered, the root of the 


oppoſition Charles met with lay between him- 
ſelf and Laud. 3 | 

The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, by orders 
from court, had begun a criminal proceſs againſt 
the two miniſters Henderſon and Bruce, for 
not reading the liturgy. Henderſon had for- 
merly been of the epiſcopal perſuaſion ; and was 
conſidered as a man of learning, and the ableſt 
politician of all the clergy. As they knew the 
firmneſs of the ground on which they ſtood, 
they boldly preſented a petition to the council, 
that the proceedings againſt them ſhould be 
ſuſpended. Maxwell was the firſt who gave his 
voice 1n the affirmative; and he was ſeconded 
by the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. It was no 
wonder if the reſt of the council followed the 
example of thoſe two leading churchmen; and 
a reſolution was taken to recommend the con- 
ſideration of the petition to the King, and that 
it was not proper to preſs the reading of the ſer- 
vice-book, till his majeſty's pleaſure was far- 
ther known. A letter was drawn up to Charles 
in thoſe terms; and the petitioners were pro- 
miſed to receive an anſwer by the twentieth of 


Sep- 
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4. D. 2637. September. This letter was ſigned by the arch- 


biſhop of St. Andrew's, the earls of Morton, 
Wigton, Southeſk, Traquair, Roxburgh, Perth, 
and Lauderdale, and the biſhops of Edinburgh 
and Galloway, befides the chief officers of ſtate. 

Charles returned a very bitter anſwer to the 
council's repreſentation, vindicating the affec- 


tions of his good people of Scotland, and ac- 


cuſing the cowardice or coolneſs of his coun- 


cil and the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, for all 


that had happened. He concluded with a pe- 
remptory order, that every biſhop ſhould com- 
mand the book to be read in his dioceſe, as the 
biſhops of Roſs and Dumblain had already done; 
and that no burgh ſhould chuſe any magiſtrate, 
who did not conform to the ſame. He like 
wiſe rejected the requeſt of the council, that he 
ſhould fend for any of their number. 

When the privy-counſellors met to conſider 
of a reply to this letter, they were attended 
by large bodies, headed by the nobility and 
gentry from every corner of the kingdom, with 
petitions againſt the ſervice-book, the whole 


_ amounting to ſixty-eight petitions. The duke 


of Lenox happened to be then in Scotland, and 
was preſent in council when the earls of Su- 
therland and Wemys, who appeared in the 
name of the other petitioners, were told that 
the petitions ſhould be taken into conſideration; 
and.the duke received from the council a full 


ſtate of affairs to be laid before his majeſty. In 


ſhort, 


OF {SCOTLAND 231 
ſhort, Laud's biſhops were now, in a manner, 4. b. 6 
left to themſelves; and Maxwell, who was the 
moſt forward among them, not having cou- 
rage to ſtand the tempeſt, retired to his bi- 
ſhopric of Roſs, as did ſeveral others to their 
reſpective dioceſes. Their defection ſerved 
Traquair to excellent purpoſe, as the old bi- 
ſhops were totally againſt the introduction of 
the new liturgy ; and a great majority of the 
lay counſellors were privately of the ſame 
mind; while none but the biſhops of Edinburgh, 
Gal and Dumblain, of all the order, 
had the courage to remain at Edinburgh. 
An account of thoſe proceedings from Tra- Lau afte- 


niſhed at 
quair ſtruck Laud with aſtoniſhment, eſpecially: the oppok- 


with regard to the conduct of Maxwell and — 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's; and he ſent 
Traquair a very peeviſh letter upon the ſubject. 
Maxwell, and Laud's biſhops, on the other 
hand, perceiving that Traquair had not in the 
council made the oppoſition they expected to 
the delay, or, as Laud called it, interdiction, 
more than ſuſpected that they had been be- 
trayed by Traquair; though that miniſter {till 
affected ſuch a zeal for their order, that he 
and the biſhop of Edinburgh narrowly eſcaped. 
being torn to pieces. on the ſtreets of Edin- 
burgh by the populace. The earls of Rothes, 
Caſſils, Eglington, Hume, Lothian, and We- 
mys; the lords Lindſay, Yeſter, Balmerino, 
Cranſton, and Loudon, with numbers of the- 
leading 
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__ THE/HISTORTY. 
4. b. 2637. leading gentry and burgeſſes all over the king. 

dom, openly declared themſelves againſt the 
liturgy ; and in this they were countenanced hy 
the ſilence or acquieſcence of the old prelates. 
Hope, the king's advocate, was conſulted on 
every occaſion, how far they might go, with- 
out being guilty of overt acts of treaſon. Re- 
gular committees and correſpondencies of the 
party were formed all over the kingdom; and 
a paper, juftifying or explaining their proceed- 
ings, was ſent to Sir William Alexander, 
now earl of Stirling, and ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland, to be laid before the king. I can- 
not, after all, be of opinion, that the heads of 
this oppoſition meant to aboliſh epiſcopacy. 
They thought that the king's principles and 
proceedings were incompatible with the en- 
Joyment of civil as well as religious liberty ; 
and they certainly diſliked the great ſway which 
the biſhops had obtained in the privy-council. 
Had Charles acted with the leaſt degree of mo- 
deration with regard to their petition, which 
could in no ſenſe have affected the juſt rights 

of ſovereignty ; had he even been contented, 
for the preſent, to order a ſyſpenſion of his un- 
popular acts relating to the liturgy, the peti- 
tioners would have GPA. in quiet to their 
reſpective homes. 
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Mitaken Charles, inſtead of following this wiſe mo- | 
meaſures of derate conduct, on the ninth of October or- 
dered his — privy- council to diſſolve the | 


meeting 


OF SCOTLAND, 
meeting of the council-day, on which they 
were to have given an anſwer to the petition- 
ers, to puniſh the authors of the tumults at 
Edinburgh, to-adjourn the council to Linlith- 
gow, and to order all the ſubjects, who were 
waiting at Edinburgh for an anſwer to the pe- 
tition, to repair to their reſpetive dwellings, 
under pain of rebellion. Thoſe frantic orders 
ſerved only to encreaſe the ſtorm ; and when 
the council met at Linlithgow, it was ſo high, 
that the members diſpatched new repreſenta- 
tions, on the neceſſity of moderation, to Charles, 
The earl of Roxburgh, who was lord priyy- 
ſeal, about the ſame time, went to London, to 
give Charles a true idea of the ſituation of 
Scotland, which he ſeems to have performed 
with great candour. Ramſay and Rollock, two 
of the miniſters of Edinburgh, who had hi- 


therto been neutral, now joined the petition- 


ers; and it is ſufficient to ſay, that the king's 
proclamation had no manner of effect ; for the 
petitioners, inſtead of diſperſing themſelves, 
were hourly encreaſing, till their outrages 
againſt the biſhops, who remained at Edin- 
burgh, and the miniſters of ſtate, whom they 
conſidered as their enemies, ſurpaſſed all de- 
{cription. | | 
Balmerino and Henderſon were the chief 
managers of their ſecret intrigues; the former 
with the laity, and the latter with the clergy ; 
and they now found their party ſo ſtrong, that 
Vol. IX, H h Hen- 
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Henderſon 
demands 

the aboli- 
tion of the 


order of bi- 


ſhops. 


THE HISTORY 


4. D. 1637. Henderſon laid a propoſal before the biſhops : 
„That whereas they had formerly petitioned 
- againſt the ſervice-book, they might now take 
in the biſhops, whom they complain of as 
underminers of religion, and crave juſtice. to be 
done on them.” Many of the miniſters diſ- 


ſented from this propoſition, and ſaid, that the 


removal of the ſervice- book was their only 


object; but that they had no quarrel with the 
order of biſhops. That order was, however, 


the chief grievance in the eyes of ſome of the 


nobility, though they had not before ventured 
to avow it; and I am of opinion, that had 


epiſcopacy been kept within its former bounds, 


they would have been filent even upon that 


head. The earls of Rothes and Loudon put 


themſelves at the head of this oppoſition ; 
and being informed that the miniſters were 
not ſo pliable as had been expected, they re- 


paired to their meeting, where they were ſo 
active, that the challenge (as it was called) 
againſt the biſhops was ſigned by the majo- 
rity, and copies of it circulated all over the 


- Kingdom, to be ſubſcribed by the clergy who 


were abſent, to be preſented to the council on 
the fifteenth of November. This ſubſcription 
Was a watch-word for the party, who, beſides 
their own enthuſiaſtic zeal, ſaw themſelves 


now headed by many of the chief | nobility ; 


and among others by the earl o& Montroſe, 


who ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf afterwards 


againſt 


OF SCOTLAND. 235 
againſt them, and was looked upon then to AD. 1637, 
be the moſt promiſing young nobleman in Eu- 


| rope. He had lately returned from his tra- 
; vels ; and having been preſented to Charles, 
= he met with a reception, by that ſolemn, for- 
mal, prince, which had diſguſted him. 
Matters were in this ferment in Scotland, 
where the council fat ſometimes at Dalkeith, 
i ſometimes at Stirling, and often at Linlith-: 
gow, when the earl of Roxburgh returned 
with a letter from Charles to the council, in- Pzted Nov. 
. | 15. 
forming the members that he was fully ap- Funher - 
| prized of his royal pleaſure. A proclamation the oppo- 


ſition. 


was ſoon after ſent down, declaring the king's 


abhorrence of popery, and his reſolution © to 
: do nothing againſt the laudable laws of his na-. 
; tive kingdom.” The council was then ſitting 
a at Linlithgow, and the diſcontented party once 
; more were aſſembled at Edinburgh. The earl 
of Loudon was choſen to be their mouth; 
and having gained admittance to the council- 
. room, he made a ſpeech, which has been pre- 


> ſerved by Balfour, in which he inveighs ſtrongly 
; againſt popery, the order of biſhops, and the 
J innovations in religion that had been lately 
\ | introduced. He concluded by preſenting what 
8 he called a declinature againſt the biſhops; and 
5 « he proteſted (ſays Balfour) that they ſhould 
not thereafter be permitted to fit as judges till 
their cauſe was decided, becauſe they, were par- 
* ties.“ „ We neither crave (continued he, in the 
p - . | cloſe: 
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THE HISTORY 
cloſe of his ſpeech) their blood, nor harm to 
their perſons, but that the abuſes and wrongs 
done by them may be truly remonſtrated to 
his majeſty; that after due trial of the wrongs, 


ſuch order may be taken, as the evils may be 
remedied; and that the power which they have 


taken may be reſtrained, that the like evils 
may be prevented in time to come. If we 
are to believe Balfour, (and what he ſays is 
confirmed by Burnet) only one bifhop was pre- 
ſent at this meeting; and the treaſurer, who 
was in the chair, acknowledged the truth of 
the relation, and the equity of the petition. 
Two deputies from the clergy, Mr. James Cun- 
ningham and Mr. Thomas Ramſay, were then 
heard on the ſame ſide; and the lords receiving 
the petitions and the declinature, promiſed that 
no prejudice ſhould accrue to the cauſe of the 
petitioners, till the royal pleaſure ſhould be 
known. It would be tireſome for the reader 
to recount all the diſorders that happened 
among the lower ranks of people on this oc- 
caſion. They followed the council in bodies, 
feldom leſs than two thouſand, to all the places 
where they ſat, and peſtered them with peti- 
tions; one of which was from the women, 
bairns, (children) and ſervants of Edinburgh. 
This petition was preſented at Stirling by a 
great number of armed men, who inſulted the 
chancellor archbiſhop, and then mg returned 
to Edinburgh. 


Thoſe | 


WW SCOTLAND 

Thoſe tumultuous proceedings, though, per- 
haps, neceſſary for the advancement of their 
cauſe, were attended with great inconveniences. 
No regard was paid either to public or private 
buſineſs ; and the country in the neighbourhood 


of Edinburgh could not ſupply food for the 


prodigious numbers that reſorted to the capital. 


This had been foreſeen by their wiſeſt heads;' 
and a ſcheme was immediately produced for 


removing the evil. As the petitioners ſtill pro- 
feſſed the moſt explicit obedience to the king's 
authority, it was agreed, that the common peo- 
ple ſhould reſort to their reſpective habitations ; 
and that four noblemen, four barons, four bur- 
geſſes, and four miniſters, (but their numbers 
were afterwards doubled) ſhould be left as com- 
mittees for their ſeveral orders, to treat with 
the privy- council. Each of thoſe orders ſat at 
a table by themſelves; but they formed a gene- 
ral table, where their proceedings were debated 
before they were rendered deciſive. It was at 
thoſe tables where the renewing of the con- 
\ feſſion of faith, which has been ſince ſo well 
known by the deſignation of the ſolemn league 
and covenant, came under deliberation. The 
reader may remember the occaſion upon which 
this. covenant was firſt inſtituted in the late 
reign, while it was ſigned by king James, his 
council, and family. This a& ſerved as the 
ground-work of the preſent covenant, which 
conſiſted, beſides, of a narrative of all acts of 

par- 
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THE HISTORY 


4. 5. 2638. parliament ratifying the reformed religion, 
| and an abjuration of the late innovations, till 


they were judged in a free general aſſembly; 
and the whole ended with a bond of defence 
for adhering to one another againſt all perſons 
whatſoever, in defence of what they had done. 


In ſhort, this new engagement was ſo extenſive, 
that it not only aboliſhed the new liturgy and 


canons,” but the epiſcopal government itſelf, 
and the five articles of Perth, though they had 
received a parliamentary ſanction. It is impoſ- 
{ible to conceive with what avidity this cove- 


_ nant was ſigned by all ranks and degrees of 


pre{byterians, firſt at Edinburgh, and then all. 
over the kingdom. Though many well-wiſhers 
to epiſcopacy and monarchy were ſtill in Scot- 


land, yet they were ſo diſpirited, that I can 


perceive no oppolition made to the covenanters, 
and no counter- engagement formed to balance 
them. This was more than the party expected. 
Power was given to all ranks and degrees of 
men to adminiſter the covenant; and none 
were found unprovided with a copy of it, which 
they obliged all who came in their way to ſign. 
As thoſe copies were generally engroſſed upon 
parchment, made of ſheep- Kin, they called it 
« A conſtellation appearing on the back of 
Aries, or the heavenly Ram ;” and ſuch was 
the frantic zeal of many, that inſtead of ink, 
they ſigned it with their blood. 


The 
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The northern parts, through the influence of 4A. D. 1633. 
the Gordons, and the marquis of Huntley, were | 

more free than the ſouthern from this ſpirit ; 
and it was ſtrenuauſly oppoſed by the univer- 
ſity of Aberdeen, which was then filled with 
very able maſters and profeſſors of that kind of 
learning, that under the maſqueof loyalty, (very 
improperly ſo called) and ſubjection to the higher 
powers, teaches ſlavery and ſubmiſſion to ty- 
rants. They repreſented the Solemn League 
and Covenant as being copied from the ſame 
meaſure that had been adopted by the French 
Leaguers againſt their lawful kings. This ob- 
jection, which is founded in fact, had its 
weight with many, who did not conſider the 
deſpotic views of Charles; and that a rational 
aſſociation (no matter under what name, or in 
what form) alone. could defeat them. The 
laws againſt treaſon were ſo looſe and indefinite, 
that the moſt harmleſs remonſtrance, though 
not publiſhed, as was the caſe of Balmerino, 
might infer the pains of death and forfeiture, 
This over-awed thoſe who had eſtates to loſe ; 
and they wiſely remained behind the curtain 
till they were ſure of being ſupported in their 
oppoſition by the body of the people ; and 1 in 
this they had amazing ſucceſs. 

Traquair was then at court, where he made 1 gs 
. ſuch repreſentations of the ſtate of Scotland as 2 
ſuited his own views; but returned in the be- wen. 
ginning of the year. His inſtructions were, 

| | | that 
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A., p. 2638. parliament ratifying the reformed religion, 
| bo and an abjuration of the late innovations, till 
they were judged in a free general aſſembly; 


and the whole ended with a bond of defence 
for adhering to one another againſt all perſons 
whatſoever, in defence of what they had done. 
In ſhort, this new engagement was ſo extenſive, 
that it not only aboliſhed the new liturgy and 
canons,” but the epiſcopal government itſelf, 
and the five articles of Perth, though they had 
received a parliamentary ſanction. It is impoſ- 
ſible to conceive with what avidity this cove- 
nant was ſigned by all ranks and degrees of 
pre{byterians, firſt at Edinburgh, and then all 
over the kingdom. Though many well-wiſſiers 
to epiſcopacy and monarchy were ſtill in Scot- 
land, yet they were ſo diſpirited, that I can 
perceive no oppoſition made to the covenanters, 
and no counter- engagement formed to balance 
them. This was more than the party expected. 
Power was given to all ranks and degrees of 


men to adminiſter the covenant; and none 


were found unprovided with a copy of it, which 
they obliged all who came in their way to ſign. 
As thoſe copies were generally engroſſed upon 
parchment, made of ſheep-ſkin, they called it 
« A conſtellation appearing on the back of 
Aries, or the heavenly Ram; and ſuch was 
the frantic zeal of many, that inſtead of ink, 
they ſigned it with their blood. 


The 
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The northern parts, through the influence of 4. D. 1638. 
the Gordons, and the marquis of Huntley, were | 
more free than the ſouthern from this ſpirit ; 
and it was ftrenuauſly oppoſed by the univer- 
ſity of Aberdeen, which was then filled with 
very able maſters and profeſſors of that kind of 
learning, that under the maſque of loyalty, (very 
improperly ſo called) and ſubjection to the higher 
powers, teaches ſlavery and ſubmiſſion to ty- 
rants. They repreſented the Solemn League 
and Covenant as being copied from the ſame 
meaſure- that had been adopted by the French 
Leaguers againſt their lawful kings. This ob- 
jection, which is founded in fact, had its 
weight with many, who did not conſider the 
deſpotic views of Charles; and that a rational 
aſſociation (no matter under what name, or in 
what form) alone. could defeat them. The 
laws againſt treaſon were ſo looſe and indefinite, 
that the moſt harmleſs remonſtrance, though 
not publiſhed, as was the caſe of Balmerino, 8 
might infer the pains of death and forfeiture. = 
This over-awed thoſe who had eſtates to loſe ; L 
and they wiſely remained behind the undi 
till they were ſure of being ſupported in their 
oppoſition by the body of the people; and in 
this they had amazing ſucceſs. 
Traquair was then at court, where he made This em: 
ſuch repreſentations of the ſtate of Scotland as — | 
ſuited his own views; but returned in the be- went. 
ginning of the year. His inſtructions were, 
| that 
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4. P. 1638. that he ſhould proclaim at Stirling a kind of 
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an approbation of the prayer-book; and that 
all reſort to Stirling, but by inhabitants, and 
thoſe who had licences from the council, ſhould 
be diſcontinued ; tho? the offenders were to be 
pardoned, if they returned to their duty. If 
we are to believe biſhop Guthrie, (who is too 
apt to indulge ſuſpicions) Traquair, upon his 
return to Scotland, privately informed the 
heads of the tables of his inſtructions; and they 
accordingly prepared a counter-proteſt, which 
they committed to the earl of Hume and lord 
Lindſay, who reached Stirling before Traquair. 
No ſooner was the king's proclamation read, 
than thoſe two noblemen, as had been concerted, 
with the other heads of the party, publicly pro- 
teſted againſt it, and diſpatched authenticated 
copies of their proteſt to other cities and 
towns. This may be looked upon as the firſt 
_ defiance thrown out againſt government by 
the covenanters. The contents of the proteſt 
are therefore too important to be omitted here. 
In the firſt place, they demanded an imme- 
diate recourſe to the king to preſent their grie- 
vances. Secondiy, they proteſted againſt the 
juriſdiction of the biſhops, of whom they de- 
manded a legal trial, for the crimes laid to their 
charge. Thirdly, they proteſted againſt all acts, 
either in council or out of council, in which 
the biſhops are parties, in prejudiceto the pro- 
teſters, Fourthly, _ proteſted againſt being 
affected 


OF SCOTLAND 24: 
affected by any act political or eccleſiaſtical, in- A. p. 1638. 
troduced without, or againſt, the acts of the 
general aſſembly, or of parliament; and they 
claimed the liberty of ſerving God according 
to his word, and the conſtitutions of the 
church and kingdom. Fifthly, they proteſted 
againſt being anſwerable for any dangerous con- 
ſequences that may attend the counſellors not 
gratifying their demands; and laſtly, they, in 
fact, proteft againſt * king 8 refuſing t to com- 

ply with them. 

It is not to be diſputed that the contents of —_— 
this proteſt were ſeditious and treaſonable, as Charles. 
the laws then ſtood in Scotland; nor can they | 

| be vindicated but by the provocations given to 
the people, and the neceſſity the heads of the 


leaguers were under to puſh their followers all 
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at once paſt all confidence in, or reconciliation \ 

with, the court. They had but too good rea- 1 

ſon for fuch a conduct. It is plain from the N. 

beginning to the end of thoſe civil broils, that = 

| Charles dealt in equivocal phraſes and evaſive al 

. expreflions. They knew that under the words = 

| „ lawful, parliamentary, ancient prerogative,” 3 

5 and the like, if he ſhould prevail, he could eaſily 1 

; find means to break through all his profeſſions, B 15 

| and re-eſtabliſh his deſpotiſm with more effect I 

than ever. They were ſenſible, at the ſame bL 

; time, that the common people could never be "i 
5 united ſo firmly i in any one cauſe as that of re- 


ligion; and indeed, if we ſeriouſly conſider the 
. Tk com- 
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Characters 
ot the co- 
venanting 

noblemen. 


HE HISTORN 


4. P. 1633, complexion of their government at that time, 


religion and liberty went hand in hand. The 
nobility very wiſely affected to check the ex- 
ceſſes of the common people, who, the day af- 
ter the proteſt was made, came by thouſands in 
arms to Stirling. A propoſal was made for put- 


ting the chancellor archbiſhop to the ſame 


death which his predeceſſor Hamilton had ſuf- 
fered ſome years before; but the middling ranks 
of people were not yet. ripe for ſuch a tragedy, | 
and the biſhop eſcaped. Before I proceed far- 


ther, it is neceſſary to take a view of the charac- 


ters of the chief covenanters in Scotland at this 


8 


time. 

At their head was the * of Argyle. 5 This 
nobleman was deſcended, from anceſtors, who, 
by the ſituation of their eſtate, their connec- 
tions with, and neighbourhood to Ireland, had 
the faireſt claim to independency of any family 
in Scotland, and yet they had been remarkably 
attached to the race of the Stuarts. The con- 
veniency of their coaſts for landing a body of 
men from Ireland, had, during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, rendered them great fa- 
vourites at the court of Spain; and they had 
been treated by thoſe princes rather as allies 
than ſubjects; but they had not diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by any violent attachment to the 
Reformation. Archibald, now earl of Argyle, 
to a liberal learned education, joined exem- 
plary Pr rivate virtue, regularity df manners, 
clear- 
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clearneſs of conception and ſoundneſs of judg- D. 1638. 


ment. He excelled in a profound knowledge 


of the laws and conſtitutions of his country; 


and when at court, he had very freely repre - 


ſented to Charles the dangerous conſequences 
of aggrandizing the epiſcopal order in Scot- 
land. This freedom diſpleaſed Laud and the 
clergy; and though he was conſidered by the 
public as being incomparably the moſt proper 
perſon to carry the great ſeal, Charles moſt im- 
politicly gave it to the archbiſhop of St. An- ä 
drew's; and this partiality, perhaps, added to 
Argyle's prepoſſeſſions againſt epiſcopacy; ſo that 
he now fell in with the oppoſition to the court. 
The earl of Montroſe was at this time, as I 
have already hinted, a zealous covenanter. 
From the accounts we have from the beſt judges, 
who were perſonally acquainted with him, both 
at home and abroad, he had ſomething in his 
manner and converſation that ſpoke him to be 
a hero. He was at this time about twenty-four 
years of age; and though I do not find that he 
had ever ſerved in a military capacity, he no 
ſooner declared himſelf for the covenant, than 
the party pointed him out as the moſt proper. 
nobleman in Scotland to head them in the field. 
His judgment ſeems not to have been very 
ſound; but he never was without courage in 
danger, without coolneſs in difficulties; and 
he always found reſources in adverſity. He 
had been diſguſted with the arrogant pre-emi- 
liz 1 
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THE HISTORY, 


A. P. 2638. nence of churchmen; and was too Jealous. of 


the independency of Scotland, to ſee. her, with 
patience, taking the law from an Engliſh pre- 
late, and the ſeat of her government trans- 


. ferred to England. Thoſe ſentiments gave him 
the air of a patriot, as well as a hero, while 


the intrepidity of his mind, and the vigour of 
his imagination, carried him, in the. ſequel, 
through actions beyond even romance. After 
all, I am inclined to think, that Montroſe ne- 
ver took the covenant; and ut is certain, that 
Charles had at firſt conceived ſome prepoſleſ-. 
ſions againſt his lofty — and tows 
ering genius. 

The earl of Rothes, nd of thi. cove- 
nanters, (according to biſhop Burnet) was a 
man of pleaſure, and not very exemplary in 
his life; but was of a moſt obliging temper, 


and had all the arts of making himſelf popu- 


lar, Wariſtoun, according to the ſame. right 
reverend author, who was his nephew, had 
ſtudied the law, had great quickneſs of thought, 


with an extraordinary memory; but he was a 


thorough preſbyterian, even to enthuſiaſm. 
As to the other heads of the party, they ſeem 
all of them to have been men of ſenſe and re- 
ſolution, and knew extremely well how to 
make the beſt of the cauſe they had under- 

taken, 
I ought here to attempt: e of the 
c royaliſts who oppoſed the covenanters; 
but 
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but they were all of one ſtamp, good-meaning, . 1628. 
ignorant, cquntry-gentlemen, who wiſhed very 
well to the king, and concerned themſelves no, 
farther in ſtate- affairs, than family connecti- 
ons or animoſities led them; and had not the 
covenanters carried their reſentments too far, 
there would not have been found, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, a royaliſt in the kingdom. The, 
marquis of Huntley, indeed, moſt pertina- 
ciouſly oppoſed the covenanters; but he did it 
upon popith and ambitious principles, in hopes, 
if the king prevailed, to be, without a rival, 
the moſt powerful ſubje& in Scotland. The. 
leaguers had now ſolemnly ſworn at Edinburgh 
to be true to the covenant; and had raiſed 
conſiderable bodies of men to cement their aſ- 
ſociation, Charles kept himſelf too abſtracted. 
| in his own majeſty, and at too great a diſtance: 
from the reſt of his ſubjects, to receive any 

true information of what was paſſing. He was The vithors 

ſtartled, however, by the arrival of the arch- England. 

biſhop of St. Andrew's, and Laud's other bi- 
hops, whom the fury of the covenanters had 
driven into England; and his eyes began to be 
opened, when he ſaw them followed by Tra- 
quair, to whom he chiefly entruſted the ma- 
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nagement of eccleſiaſtical affairs in Scotland. ; 

Laud had prepoſſeſſed Charles conſiderably 1 

| againſt the Scotch biſhops, even of his own / 
| recommending, for ſo tamely yielding to the, * 
WW of the ſervice · book, and for ſo haſtily, Gl 
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THE HI s TORY 
abandoning the duties of their function. This 
gave Traquair an opportunity "£0 clear his 
own conduct with Charles, at the expence of 


the biſhops, and to poſleſs him with the good 
opinion of milder meaſures. - He was backed 


by the lord juſtice- clerk, who had been ſent 


up by the reſt of the council with full inſtruc- 
tions as to the ſtate of Scotland, and the 
means of reſtoring its tranquillity. The earl 
of Roxburgh, for whom Charles had always 
expreſſed a perſonal regard, joined them in 
the ſame opinion; but after all, neither they 
nor the counſellors, who remained in Scotland, 


had the courage to ſpeak the whole truth. 


They repreſented their countrymen as being 
ſtill reclaimable by ſome conceſſions, ſuch as 
that of deſiſting from their acceptance of the 


liturgy, and quieting them as to the reſump- 


tion of the church-lands, 
Biſhop Burnet, in his hiſtory of the Hamil- 


ton family, has given us a long detail of what 


paſſed on this occaſion, which is of little uſe 
to a modern 'reader. 'It is, however, plain, 
that the tenderneſs of Traquair, and the juſ- 
tice-clerk, in concealing from Charles the true 
ſpirit of his Scotch ſubjects, led him into fatal 
miſtakes, and ſerved only to confirm his ob- 
ſtinacy. He thought that the covenanters 
might be ſubdued by perſevering in his main 
deſign, and by ſweetening them with an offer 
of pardon to all who ſhould return to their 


duty. 
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duty. In fact, he was almoſt as much of- A. p. 16. 


fended with his counſellors, many of whom 


had joined the oppoſition, as with the cove- 
nanters themſelves, for receiving the declina- 


ture, and ſuffering the juriſdiction of the bi- 


hops to be debated at their board. While he 


was deliberating how to proceed, the cove- 


nanters drew up a paper, conſiſting of eight 
articles, which they ſent up to London, as the 
only terms upon which the tranquillity of their 
country could be re- eſtabliſhed.” The firſt and 
ſecond demanded. a diſcharge of the liturgy, 
the book of canons, and the high- commiſſion; z 
a freſh grievance that had been lately forced 
upon them from England. By the third, the 


articles of Perth were to be revoked, as being 


intr oductory to all the ſpiritual grievances they 
complained of. By the fourth, they declare 
againſt biſhops (whom they there name miniſ- 
ters) holding civil places, or ſeats in parlia- 
ment. In the fifth, they complained of lay pre- 
ſentations, ſubſcriptions, and oaths; and de- 
manded that all preſentations for the —.— ſhall 
be in preſbyteries. The ſixth required a law- 
ful and free national aſſembly. of the church; 
the ſeventh a meeting of the parliament ; and 
the eighth, that inſtructions ſhould be given 
for treating of all thoſe matters in thoſe two 
aſſemblies. | 

Without entering into any diſcuſſion of the 
legality or propriety of thoſe demands, I may 
venture 


Demands of 


the cove- 
nanters, 


Charles re- 
laxes in his - 


ſeverity, 
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THE HISTORY 
venture to er that the intolerancy to which 
bigots of every perſuaſion are attached, mani- 
feſted itſelf on this occaſion among the Scotch 
covenanters. They erected themſelves into an 
independent tribunal, as if they had been ſure 


of receiving a flat denial to their demands; 


and every perſon who would not ſign ahd | 
ſwear to the covenant, was by them treated as 


a traitor to his country. Charles and Laud, 


bigotted as they were in their principles, or- 


| dered the Seotch biſhops to return to their 


The mar- 


quis of Ha» 
Milton 
commiſſi- 
oner. 


dioceſes; and that they ſhonld be lefs ſevere on 
the heads of oaths and ceremonies, at leaſt till 
bis majeſty ſhould try his laſt experiment for 
quieting the ſeditions, which was by ſending 
down a commiſſioner to repreſent his perſon in 
parliament. The nobleman he pitched upon for 
that important truſt was the marquis of Hamil- 
ton, with whom, ſince his return from Ger- 
many, Charles had lived in an uncommon de- 
gree of familiarity.” He was as agreeable to the 
covenanters as any other nobleman could have 
been, eſpecially as many of his relations had 
followed their cauſe, He had always behaved 
decently towards Laud ; and before his depar- 


ture for Scotland, he was an advocate for mo- 


deration. Charles inclined to the ſame ſide, and 
offered to go any lengths for quieting the pub- 
lic commotions, provided the covenant was ab- 
jured. In this he was peremptory. ſaying, that 
as long as that covenant was not paſſed from, 

| he 


f 


OT -SCOTLANE 
had no more power than the duke of Venice. 
He ordered Hamilton and Traquair to draw up 
a declaration to be publiſhed in Scotland; and 
they were ſo good courtiers, that they inſerted 
in it a promiſe of redreſs for their grievances, 
provided they renounced the covenant in a 
certain time. 'The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
who knew the temper of the covenanters 
much better than they did, drew up another 


in more ſmooth and general terms; but Charles 


not thinking it explicit enough with regard to 
the covenant, rejected it, and adopted the 
other, which Hamilton carried down with him 
as part of his inſtructions. This .was among 
the laſt actions of the chancellor archbiſhop's 
life; for he died ſoon after at London. I can 
only add to what I have already obſerved of 
his character, that he was at firſt deficient in 
courage, which might be owing to his fond- 


neſs for power; and that this prevented him 


from making uſe of the great experience he 
had, with ſufficient freedom, for his maſter's 


Before Hamilton reached Edinburgh, the co- 
venanters made diſpoſitions for repelling force 
by force, if needful. They had bought up large 
quantities of arms abroad. They deprived the 
magiſtrates of Edinburgh of all command in 
that city, They ſurrounded it with fifteen 


hundred men, and blockaded the caſtle, be- 


cauſe the governor refuſed to ſurrender jt, 
Vol, IX. | K k. After 
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THULE HISTORY 
After Hamilton entered Scotland, he was at- 
tended by lord Lindſay, who told him plainly, 
that the people were reſolved never to give up 
their covenant: That they inſiſted upon hav- 
ing the articles of Perth annulled, and epiſco- 
pacy reduced to little more than a name; add- 
ing, that if a free parliament and a general 
aſſembly were not immediately called, they 
were reſolved to call both by their own autho- 
rity. When Hamilton arrived at Dalkeith, 
where the council was then fitting, he found 
the majority of its members had a warm fide to 
the covenanters; and that the latter were de- 


termined to carry into execution, if needful, 


all that lord Lindſay had threatened. He adviſed 
Charles of the deſperate ftate of his affairs in 
Scotland ; and that twenty thouſand men in 
arms were near the capital, His advice was, 
that the king ſhould ſecretly prepare to reduce 
the rebels by force of arms. In the mean 
while, he informed his majeſty that he found 
the ſpirit of the people to be ſuch, that he did 


not think proper to open that part of his 1n- 
ſtructions which related to the covenant. 


Charles approved' of all this, and promiſed to 
follow his advice. In ſhort, the letter which 
Charles returned to Hamilton is, I think, a 
full refutation of the charge of duplicity 
brought againſt that nobleman by biſhop 
r and N by later Wriers. 


As 


8 
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As the caſtle of Edinburgh was then deſti- 
| tute of arms, ſome were ſent down by ſea ; but 


the council was obliged to lodge them at Dal- 
keith, as the covenanters would not permit 


them to proceed to the caſtle. 


After Hamilton 


had regiſtered his commiſſion at Dalkeith, he re- 


ceived an invitation to Holyrood houſe from 
the tables; and their guards being withdrawn, 


he was met on the road by a prodigious number 
of the covenanters, (Burnet calls them fixty 


thouſand ; but Balfour only makes them twenty 


thouſand) and moſt of them in arms. Of thoſe, 
five hundred were miniſters ; and four of their 


leaders had prepared ſpeeches, which were to 


be delivered to his grace the commiſſioner, at 
certain ſtages of his ſhort journey; and it was 
with great difficulty that the marquis diverted 
them from their intention. He could not, how- 
ever, prevent. Livingſton, the miniſter of La- 


nerk, from haranguing him next morning in'a 
moſt violent invective againſt epiſcopacy, and 
arbitrary government, But it is now abſolutely 
neceſſary that I ſhould examine the charge that 
Has been brought againſt the marquis by biſhop 
Guthrie. He ſays, that at firſt Hamilton's de- 


portment to the covenanters was ſtately and 
harſh ; but that next morning they found him 


more plauſible in treating with them; and that 
drawing their heads into a private gallery, he 
expreſſed himſelf as follows: My lords and 
gentleman, I ſpoke to you before thoſe lords of 
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A. P. 1638. council as the king's commiſſioner ; now there 


being none preſent but yourſelves, I ſpeak to 
you as a kindly Scotſman : If you go on with 
courage and reſolution, you will carry what 
you pleaſe; but if you faint, and give ground 


in the leaſt, you are undone: a word is enough 
to wiſe men.” The biſhop ſays, that at firſt he 


had this relation at the third hand from Cant 
the miniſter, who was a principal covenanter ; 


and that it was confirmed to him by the earl of 
Montroſe, who ſaid that it made an impreſſion 
upon him. 


I ſhall be far from diſputing. that the mar- 
quis talked to the covenanters in private with 
an air of frankneſs and familiarity ; but I have 


the ſtrongeſt reaſon for diſbelieving the objec- 
tionable part of this converſation. In the firſt 


place, it repreſents Hamilton (who afterwards 
loſt his head for his loyalty) in a light the very 


reverſe of his real character, becauſe he incau- 


tiouſly, and indeed wantonly, put his life in 
the power of a ſett of men, to whom he was 
in a manner a ſtranger, and whoſe joint evi- 


dence muſt at any time confute him. In the 


next place, it was natural for the covenanters 
to give out that the king's commiſſioner was 
privately their friend ; and Montroſe, who was 
then a violent covenanter, might join in the 
deceit. ' But what weighs moſt with me is, that 
if Montroſe had believed Hamilton to have 


been guilty of ſuch duplicity, he would have 


after. 
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afterwards expoſed it, when they were at open 


variance together, though both engaged in the 


ſame quarrel, and attacked each other with 
the molt bitter invectives. 


The moderate conduct of Hamilton, and his 
making no mention of the covenant, made 


ſome impreſſion upon the beſt-intentioned part 
of the covenanters; and the friends of mo- 


narchy and epiſcopacy were encouraged to hope 
that matters might be yet prevented from com- 
ing to extremity. The univerſity of Aberdeen, 
whoſe profeſſors were then in high reputation 
all over Europe for their learning, though far 


from favouring Laud, boldly publiſhed remon- 


ſtrances againſt the legality of the covenant ; 
and it was condemned by the foreign reformed 


churches. The zeal of Montroſe impelled him 
to take a journey northwards, attended by ſome 
preachers, to reaſon - the profeſſors out of 
their oppoſition; but the conferences turned fo 


much out in disfavour of the covenant, that 
many proſelytes were made to the royal cauſe, 
and very poſſibly they operated upon Montroſe 
himſelf. Some overtures were made for Charles 
to agree to an explanation of the covenant; 


but they were diſagreeable to both parties. 
He had an excellent fleet. He had two hun- 


dred thouſand pounds in ready money, and 
could command five hundred thouſand more, 
a fine train of artillery, arms for fourteen thou- 


{and foot, and two thouſand horſe, and he had | 


{e» 
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254 THE HIS TOA T 
A. D. 1638. ſecured Carliſle and Berwick, Above all, he 
was encouraged by the ſpirit of indignation 
which he obſerved among his courtiers againſt 
the Scots. The ill-intentioned covenanters, on 
the other hand, being afraid that matters 
might be compromiſed, drew up freſh demands, 
requiring an entire abrogation of epiſcopacy, 
and that the royal power ſhould be reduced al- 
moſt to inſignificancy in Scotland. 
Hamilton had been inſtructed, if poſſible, to 
2 the calling together a. parliament, or a 
general aſſembly, till the covenant was re- 
nounced. His mild addreſs, and inſinuating 
behaviour, had prevailed with the covenanters 
to diſmiſs the crowds that repaired to Edin- 
burgh. This gave him ſome courage; and he 
endeavoured to prevail with the crown-lawyers 
to publiſh an opinion againſt the legality of the 
covenant; but they evaded it, on account of 
the danger they might incur. It required all 
; Hamilton's temper to put up with the affronts 
he daily met with, The covenanters had ac: 
tually wreſted the ſword out of the king's hand. 
They continued to proceed with fury againſt 
all who refuſed to take the covenant. They 
prohibited the numerous relations and depen- 
dents the commiſſioner had in the Weſt, to attend 
him in a body; and he plainly ſaw, that they 
intended to inſult him even at the council- 
board, if he ſhould attempt to oppoſe his au- 


thority to their 3 They had again and 
again 


OF SO OL 255 
again preſſed him to call a parliament; and he A. D. 1638. 
ſtill begged to be excuſed, till public tranquillity 
was reſtored: but as they continued to preſs him, 
he promiſed to go to court, and obtain leave 
from Charles for that purpoſe. In the mean 
while, he prevailed with Charles to reſtore the 
court of ſeſſion to Edinburgh, from which it 
had been removed ; and this gave him ſo much 
credit in the council, that he ventured to pub- 
liſh the king's proclamation againK the cove- 
nant, which produced a new and villent pro- 
teſt from its friends, 
The part which Charles ated at this time 131 
was very equivocal. He was making prepara- 
tions for reducing the covenanters by force; 
and he was privately inſtructing Hamilton to 
grant them conceſſions, which he never meant 
to perform. Theſe, however, had ſuch an ef- 
fect, that he obtained a promiſe from the heads 
of the covenanters that every thing ſhould re- 
main quiet in Scotland, till his return thither. 
When he arrived at London, he honeſtly laid 
before Charles the dangerous ſtate of his au- 
thority in Scotland; and told him not to de- 
pend too much upon his Engliſh ſubjects, 
many of whom he knew held a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence with the covenanters. Hamilton's 
repreſentations had ſo much weight, that 
Charles ſent him back with a very moderate 
ſett of inſtructions, which fell little hort of an 
abolition of epiſcopacy, if inſiſted upon by its 
enemies. 
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THE HISTORY 
| A.D.i6;8, enemies. He was to conſent to the council, 


and all other ſubjects, ſigning the confeſſion of 
faith, authorized by the parliament in the late 
Teign ; but to it was to be annexed the follow- 
ing bond: We and every one of us under- 
written, do proteſt and ſwear in the preſence 
of God Almighty, that we are truly and fully 
reſolved in our conſciences, that this 1s the con- 
feſſion of the true faith of Chriſt, eſtabliſhed 


by the laws of this country; and that (by the 


grace of God) we will profeſs and maintain 


the ſame all the days of our lives; and be- 


cauſe the ſafety of religion, kirk, and com- 
monwealth, depends much upon the comfort- 
able aſſiſtance which all of them daily receive 
from royal juſlice and authority, we proteſt 
and promiſe with our hearts, under the ob- 
ligation of the ſame oath, to defend not only 
this our religion, but the king's majeſty's ſa- 


_ cred perſon and authority, as alſo the laws and 


liberties of this our country, under his ma- 
jeſty's ſovereign power, with our beſt coun- 
ſels, bodies, goods, and whole eſtate, accord- 


ing to the laws, and againſt all ſorts of per- 


ſons, and in all things whatſoever, and like- 
wiſe mutually to defend ourſelves, and one 


another, in this abovementioned cauſe, under 


the ſame obligation.“ 

Unexceptionable as this qualification was, it 
drew freſh proteſts againſt it from the cove- 
nanters, though the inſtructions given to Ha- 

milton, 


Plain. 


"(FE SCOTLAND. 
milton, and the compliances to which he was A. D. 1638. 


empowered to agree, exceeded the original de- 
mands of the party itſelf ; for he was impow- 
ered, in fact, to conſent to a ſuſpenſion of the 
votes of biſhops in parhament, if inſiſted upon 
by the covenanters. He was to repeal the uſe 
of the ſervice-book, and to cancel the high- 
commiſſion, and to adviſe the biſhops not to 


take their places at the council-board. The 


truth is, the king's compliances were ſuch as 
muſt have ſatisfied the covenanters, had not the 
common people been impelled by enthuſiaſm, 


and their leaders been poſſeſſed with an invin- 


cible diſtruſt of Charles, or actuated by mo- 
tives leſs defenſible, which I am here to ex- 
Though Charles was a kind and generous 
maſter to all his ſervants, and eſpecially the 
Scots, who were about his perſon, yet they 


| betrayed him, and ſent to the covenanters co- 
Pies of all the diſpatches he either received or 


iſſued. This practice was ſo common, and ſo 
eaſily carried on, by the acceſs which his bed- 
chamber men had to his pockets, that the few 


friends he had in Scotland, in recommending 


to him ſecrecy, uſed to deſire that he would 
not truſt even his own pockets with their let- 
ters. They knew that all his compliances aroſe 
from neceſſity or conveniency ; and that he 
would break or evade them as ſoon, as his fleet 
and army were in a condition to act. It is 

Vor. IX. LIN with 
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THE HISTORY 


b. 1638. enemies. He was to conſent to the council, 


and all other ſubjects, ſigning the confeſſion of 
faith, authorized by the parliament in the late 
reign; but to it was to be annexed the follow- 
ing bond: We and every one of us under- 
written, do proteſt and ſwear in the preſence 
of God Almighty, that we are truly and fully 
reſolved in our conſciences, that this is the con- 


feſſion of the true faith of Chriſt, eſtabliſhed 


by the laws of this country ; and that (by the 


grace of God) we will profeſs and maintain 
the ſame all the days of our lives; and be- 


cauſe the ſafety of religion, kirk, and com- 


monwealth, depends much upon the comfort- 


able aſſiſtance which all of them daily receive 
from royal juſlice and authority, we proteſt 
and promiſe with our hearts, under the ob- 
ligation of the ſame oath, to defend not only 
this our religion, but the king's majeſty's ſa- 


cred perſon and authority, as alſo the laws and 


liberties of this our country, under his ma- 


jeſty's ſovereign power, with our beſt coun- 
ſels, bodies, goods, and whole eſtate, accord- 
ing to the laws, and againſt all ſorts of per- 
ſons, and in all things whatſoever, and like- 


wile mutually to defend ourlelves, and one 

another, in this abovementioned cauſe, under 

the ſame obligation.” | 
Unexceptionable as this qualification was, it 


drew freſh proteſts againſt it from the cove- 


nanters, though the inſtructions given to Ha- 


milton, 
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milton, and the compliances to which he was A. p. 2638. 

empowered to agree, exceeded the original de- 

mands of the party itſelf ; for he was impow- 

ered, in fact, to conſent to a ſuſpenſion of the 

votes of biſhops in parliament, if inſiſted upon 

by the covenanters. He was to repeal the uſe 

of the ſervice-book, and to cancel the high- 

commiſſion, and to adviſe the biſhops not to 

take their places at the council-board. The 

truth is, the king's compliances were ſuch as 

muſt have ſatisfied the covenanters, had not the 

common people been impelled by enthuſiaſm, 

and their leaders been poſſeſſed with an invin- 

cible diſtruſt of Charles, or actuated by mo- 

tives leſs defenſible, which I am here to ex- 

plain. | „ c 

Though Charles was a kind and generous Hiſtory of 

maſter to all his ſervants, and eſpecially the intrigues 

Scots, who were about his perſon, yet they Charles 

betrayed him, and ſent to the covenanters co- 

pies of all the diſpatches he either received or 

iſſued. This practice was ſo common, and ſo Tau 

eaſily carried on, by the acceſs which his bed- 478 

chamber men had to his pockets, that the few ai 

friends he had in Scotland, in recommending 9 

to him ſecrecy, uſed to deſire that he would % 

not truſt even his own pockets with their let- "ng 

ters. They knew that all his compliances aroſe 41 

from neceſſity or conveniency; and that he 9 

would break or evade them as ſoon, as his fleet WW. 

and army were in a condition to act, It 1s [ TOM 
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4. b. 1633. with reluctance I obſerve, from the ſtate-pa- 
pers publiſhed by biſhop Burnet, that this diſ- 
truſt was but too well-founded ; and, in reality, 
it took ſuch a root both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, that the moſt ſenſible rebels to his au- 
thority always diſtruſted him the moſt when 
he promiſed the faireſt; but beſides this diffi- 
dence, the covenanters had other political rea- 
ſons for not being contented with the royal of- 
fers. They thought that they had been ex- 
torted from Charles by force; and that they 
muſt be ruined, if that force was diſcontinued. 

But I am now to open and explain another 
fource of Charles's misfortunes, which has been 
but ſlightly, if at all, touched upon by Scotch 
hiſtorians, though it is intimately r 

with their fübjeck. | 

Charles, as I have already hinted, had true 
notions of the balance of power on the conti- 
nent. He was ſenſible of Richlieu's ambition, 
and his dangerous views; and after-events 
proved, that he was right in transferring his 
jealouſy of the houſe of Auſtria to that of 
Bourbon. Richlieu had gained the prince of 
Orange and the itates-general, and had formed 
a plan for making himſelf maſter of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands. The naval power of Charles, 
who was at this time looked upon as a for- 
midable prince, becauſe he raiſed his revenues 
without the afliſtance of parliament, was the 
only check that Richlieu dreaded in his at- 
| tempt. 


OF SCOTLAND. 
tempt. In order to remove it, he ſent over 
D'Eſtrades, an able negotiator, to offer Charles 
his own terms, if he would but remain neu- 
tral ; but above all to make the queen his 
friend, and to offer her any thing ſhe could 
demand from her brother. It is to the honour 
of Charles, that though he was fond of his 
wife even to weakneſs, he reprimanded her 
even for preſuming to talk of a neutrality for 
Flanders; though D'Eſtrades, in his maſter's 
name, promiſed, that Charles ſhould be aſ- 
ſiſted by a body of French troops in reducing 
his rebel ſubjects. This did not diſcourage 
D*Eftrades, to whom Charles declared, in an 
audience he gave him, that he was fo far from 
ſuch a neutrality, that he was determined to 
have a fleet in the Downs ready to act, and 


with fifteen thouſand troops on board, which 


he would land in Flanders in caſe of need. 
Charles then thanked Richlieu for his offers; 
but ſaid, that he had no occaſion of any fo- 
reign aſſiſtance to reduce his ſubjects, if they 
ſhould fail in their duty, his own authority, 
and the laws of England, being ſufficient to 
keep them in awe. 

Richlieu's pride was offended with this ppi. 
rited declaration; and D'Eſtrades had orders to 
tamper with ſome Scotchmen, particularly a 
lord and a clergyman, who were. then at the 


Engliſh court; but were ſo little conſidered, 


that they had not been able to obtain acceſs to 
> Jeb Charles. 


A. D. 1 638. 


Inftruc- 
tions from 
Richlieu to 
D*Eftrades, 
Dec," 2, 


1637. 
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Lettre du 
cardinal 
Richlieu a 
monſ. le 
compte 
D*Eftrades 
de Ruel, 
Dee, a, 


1637. 
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Charles. Richlieu approved of what D'Eſtrades 
had done; and his letter to that miniſter ſuffi- 
ciently accounts for the ſprings of the Scotch 
troubles at this time. I will purſue (ſays he) 


the advice which you have given me as to 
Scotland, and will immediately diſpatch thi- 


ther the abbe Chambers, my almoner, who is 


himſelf a Scotſman, and who ſhall go to Edin- 


burgh, to wait upon the two perſons you have 


named to-me, and to enter into -a negotiation 
with them. Before the end of twelve months, 


the king and queen of England ſhall repent 
their having refuſed the offers which you made 
If (continues he, 
with the ſame ſtrain of infoletce). God blefles 

our undertaking, his majeſty will have no 


them from his majeſty. 


great reaſon to regret that England has rejected 


his offers. You could not have ſpoken better, 


nor could you have better anſwered the king 


of England on my account. They ſhall ſoon. 
know that I am not deſpicable. If your two 


Scotch friends are yet at London, tell them 
to truſt to whatever ſhall be communicated to 
them by the abbot Chambers; and give them 
a letter from yourſelf to that abbot, which 


will ſerve as a ſignal to introduce them to his 


company. | You have done an important ſer- 


vice to his majeſty in finding out thoſe two men. 


Aſſure them of my affection and protection.“ 


The mar- 


quis of Ha- 
milton re- 
turns to 

+ court, 


Charles did not ſuſpect thoſe hidden dangers, 
that came auen a haughty popiſh prelate, confe- 


derated 


1 . 
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derated againſt him with Scotch covenanters. A. D. 2638. 


Richlieu's emiſſaries tampered with Leſley, 
who had ſerved with ſo much reputation under 
Guſtavus Adolphus, but whom Charles, on ac- 
count of his ſtation, refuſed to treat as a 
gentleman ; and a hundred thouſand crowns of 
French money were depoſited in his hands for 
the uſe of the covenanters. When Hamilton 
returned from England, he found them more 


intractable than ever. They now demanded, 


that all magiſtrates and ſubjects within the 
kingdom ſhould ſign the covenant, under pain 
of excommunication ; and that epiſcopacy 
ſhould be utterly aboliſhed in Scotland. Their 


ſpirit was ſo high, that Hamilton begged leave 


once more to return to court; and it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty he prevailed upon them 


to lay aſide their deſign of calling a parliament, 


and general aſſembly, by their own authority, 
for twenty days, which he promiſed ſhould be 
the time of his abſence. In his journey, he 
conſulted with the earls Traquair, Roxburgh, 
and Southeſk; and they jointly ſigned a paper, 
adviſing Charles to more explicit conceſſions in 
favour of the covenanters, in which they hap- 
pily ſucceeded, A freſh ſett of inſtructions were 
drawn up for Hamilton, the three firſt of which 
were as follows; © Firſt, you ſhall in full and 
ample manner, by proclamation, or otherwiſe, 
as you ſhall ſee cauſe, declare, That we do ab- 
ſolutely revoke the ſervice-book, the book of 
canons, 


— 
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4. b. 2638. canons, and the high-commiſſion. Secondly, 


A new par- 
liament cal- 
led, 
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You ſhall likewiſe diſcharge the practice of the 
five articles of Perth, notwithſtanding the act of 
parliament which doth command the ſame; 

and in the ſaid proclamation you ſhall den 
in our name, that if in the firſt parliament to 
be held the three eſtates ſhall think fit to repeal 


the ſaid act, we ſhall then give our royal aſſent 
to the ſaid act of repeal. Though you ſhall 
likewiſe declare, that we have enjoined and 


authorized the lords of our privy-council to 
ſubſcribe the confeſſion of faith, and bond 
thereto annexed, which was ſubſcribed by our 
dear father, and enjoined by his authority, in 


the year 1580, and likewiſe have enjoined them 


to take order that al our ſubjects ſubſcribe the 
ſame.” 

Upon the return of Hamilton with thoſe, and 
many other inſtructions of the ſame healing na- 


ture, all the ſubjects, who were not enthuſiaſti - 


cally bent upon war and rebellion, exulted at 
the near proſpect of tranquillity being reſtored 
to their country. The privy-council unani- 
mouſly ſigned the negative confeſſion of faith 
(as it was called) and covenant of the late reign, 
while the king's free pardon was proclaimed ; 
and the liturgy, the book of canons, the high- 
commiſſion, and the Perth articles publicly re- 
voked. Thoſe and many other conceſſions 
damped the courage of the covenanters ; and 
they demanded time to conſider otheir ſign- 


ing 


OF SC OT LAND. 
ing the old confeſſion. This was refuſed them; 
upon which they took a formal proteſt againſt 
all that had been done by the lord commiſſioner 


and the lords of the council, who had unani- 


mouſly agreed, that Charles had to the full gra- 
tified them in all lawful demands. Even by the 
manner in which Balfour repreſents thoſe pro- 
ceedings of the covenanters, they were indefen- 
ſible. Sir Thomas Hope was among the privy- 
counſellors who addreſſed a letter of thanks to 
Charles for his gracious condeſcenſion ; and a 
proclamation was iſſued for the meeting both of 


the general aſſembly and the parliament; but 


this was proteſted againſt by the carl of Mon- 


zroſe, at the head of the covenanters. Charles 


was by this time far advanced in his prepara- 
tions for war; and had ſome thoughts of erect- 
ing a magazine at Hull, to be employed againſt 
the Scots; but he was diſſuaded from it by the 
marquis of Hamilton, who dreaded that ſuch 


a meaſure might give a farther handle of op- 
poſition to the covenanters. Charles, who was re- 


folved to break through all his conceſſions, rein- 
forced the garriſon of Berwick with a regiment 
which had been hired for the ſervice of the 
prince of Orange. 

The old covenant became now the party- 
word with the royaliſts, as the new was with 
their antagoniſts, The diſtinction was of great 
ſervice to Charles. Many who had entertained 
the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, were now 

con- 


Balfour? 
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4. p. 1638. convinced that neither their religion nor liber- 


1639. 
Prepara- 
tions for 
War. 


ties were in danger; and upwards of twenty- 
eight thouſand perſons ſigned the old covenant. 
The northern parts of the kingdom, almoſt to 
a man, declared againſt the new covenant; 
and had it not been for the zeal and activity of 
the earl of Montroſe, Huntley, and his friends 
would have put themſelves in arms, and have 
marched ſouthwards. A general aſſembly of 
the clergy was then ſitting at Glaſgow, in which 
all the biſhops who did not ſubmit to be put 
upon the footing of preſbyters, were depoſed 


or excommunicated, Many of the moderate 


miniſters, who were friends to the old epiſco- 


pacy, were driven from their livings; and the 


members had the inſolence to vote that a letter 
ſhould be ſent to the king for his approbation 
of their conduct. The biſhops who had been 
driven into England, had loſt all.their credit 
even with Charles; and railed at Hamilton for 
having betrayed them, by giving way to the 


new covenant, to which was annexed a freſh 
bond, more particular and explicit, but in ſub- 


ſtance pretty much the ſame with the former. 
All that the marquis could do, could not, how- 
ever, prevail upon the council to declare the 
proteſts that had been entered againſt the old 
confeſſion to be ſeditious, e they ſeemed 

to deteſt them. 
Both parties were all this while proceeding 
with great diligence in their preparations for 
War. 
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War. Ships freighted with arms and ammuni- 4. p. 2639. 


tion were daily arriving for the uſe of the cove- 
nanters, to the amazement of the royaliſts, who 
little knew that they were furniſhed by Rich- 
lieu; ſo that they were more ripe for action 
than the royal army in England; and were de- 
liberating whether they ſhould attack Carliſle 
or Berwick, or both. The laſt proteſt which 


they had entered againſt the old covenant and 


the conceſſions of Charles, exaſperated him 


beyond meaſure, as did the continuance of the 


aſſembly at Glaſgow, though the commiſſioner 


had ordered it to be diſcontinued on pain of 


treaſon. | Charles now directed a writ: to his 
nobility to attend the royal ſtandard at York 
on the firſt day of April, avowing his intention 
of invading Scotland. The earl of Argyle ſat 


in the aſſembly at Glafgow, after it had been 


declared treaſonable, and was the ſoul of all 


their deliberations, tho Montroſe was the moſt 


active. A new, and a more ſtrong, ſolemn, pro- 
teſtation than ever was made at the croſs of 
Edinburgh, by him, in the name'of the nobility; 
by Mr. Alexander Gibſon of Dury, the younger, 
in the name of the gentry ; by George Porter- 
field, burgeſs of Glaſgow, in the name of the 
boroughs; and by Mr. Henry Rollock, in the 
name of the miniſters. The proteſt itſelf was 
read by Wariſton, in the name of the whole 
body. A parliament had been ſummoned to 
meet at Edinburgh on the fifteenth day of 

V OL. E. e May; 
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4. p. 3639 May; and the lord-commiſhioner had retired 


to his houſe at Hamilton, to wait the event of 


the preparations on both ſides. From thence 


he informed Charles, by Sir James Hamilton, 


of the neceſſity he was under to forward the 
expedition; and to ſend commiſſions of lieu- 
tenancy to the marquis of Huntley, the earls 
of Traquair, Roxburgh, Perth, and other well- 


affected peers. He continued his proclamations 


againſt the treaſonable aſſembly, which conti- 


nued to fit at Glaſgow. He adviſed the king 
to give the government of the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, which was entirely deſtitute of arms 


and ammunition, to general Ruthven, an of- 
ficer of great experience, who had ſerved un- 


der Guſtavus Adolphus ; and he found means 
to throw about forty men into the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, with ſome arms, and proviſions for 


five weeks ; but the covenanters hearing of 


this ſupply blockaded it. At laſt, the poſture 
of affairs became ſo dangerous, and his own 
_ attendants ſo faithleſs, that Hamilton found 


himſelf under a neceflity of repairing in per- 
ſon to England. 


He found the king making vigorous prepara- 


tions for ſubduing the covenanters, and for 
throwing over a body of men into Argyleſhire 
from Ireland. It was of great differvice to 


Charles on this occaſion, that the papiſts ap- 
peared ſo zealous for his invading Scotland; for 


they contributed their proportions of money 
with 
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with ſuch zeal as gave umbrage to Richlieu, who AD. 1639. 


prevailed with the pope to check them for their 
Forwardneſs. In a few weeks, all the north of 
England, and the frontier towns towards Scot- 
land, were put in an excellent poſture of de- 
fence; and Charles found himſelf at the head 
of ſix thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſand 
foot, all of them well mounted, well armed, 
and full of ſpirits ; beſides a ſtrong ſquadron of 
| five thouſand men on board, commanded by 
the marquis of Hamilton, Generals were now 
to be provided for this noble army; and Charles, 
to give as little offence as poſſible to Laud's 
numerous enemies, appointed the earl of Arun- 
del, a nobleman who had never been a favourite 
at court, but was no ſoldier, to command it ; 
and under him the earl of Eſſex, who had ſeen 


abundance of ſervice, and was very popular in 


England; but was no enemy to many of the 
principles upon which the covenanters pro- 
ceeded, though he inveighed on all occaſions 
againſt the Scotch nation in general, Thus 
Charles made but a doubtful choice of the ge- 
neral who was to have the active management 
of his army. The earl of Holland, who was a 
favourite of the queen, and younger brother 
to the earl of Warwick, who had numerous 
friends and relations, was appointed to be the 
third general in command, though he was 
| known to be a puritan, deſtitute of all know- 


ledge of war, and with very little but a grace- 
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A. D. 1639, ful perſon to recommend him. By this time, 


Charles had publiſhed a declaration of his rea- 
ſons for undertaking this expedition, It was 


penned by Balcanqual dean of Durham, who 
had been a very active enemy to the covenant- 


ers; and contained a detail of their treaſons 


and conſpiracies, drawn up with great ſeeming; 


moderation, but too much in the ſtile of pre- 
rogative. It ſufficiently evinces, however, that 
Charles was then fully apprized as to the moſt 
ſecret views and tranſactions of the party; and 
when publiſhed in Scotland, it proved to be of 


infinite ſervice to the royaliſts. 


The covenanters now avowed. their — EP 
Kei; and many of them diſclaimed the oaths 
either of allegiance or ſupremacy, tho? their 
writings and ſpeeches were filled with the moſt 
dutiful profeſſions of obedience to the royal 
authority. They had ſurprized the : caſtle of 


Edinburgh, and the houſe of Dalkeith, where 


the regalia were lodged ; and they fortified 
Leith againſt the royal fleet, which was then 
at ſea. Hamilton was greatly blamed by thoſe, 
who were ignorant of the true ſtate of things, 


for not providing better than he did for the de- 
fence of Edinburgh caſtle; and Charles ordered 
the earl of Traquair to confine himſelf to his 


own houſe, till he ſhonld account for the rea- 
ſon why he gave up Dalkeith before any can- 
non was brought before the place. A few 
well-aftected nobility ſtill made head againſt 
5 the 
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the rebels. The earl of Roxburgh preſerved 4. D. 1639. 


Teviotdale in its allegiance; but was ſoon 
obliged to yield to the covenanters. The mar- 
quis of Douglas, by being popiſh, could not do 
the king the ſervice he wiſhed ; and his caſtle 
of Tantallon was ſeized by the covenanters ; ſo 
that almoſt all Scotland by ſouth the Tay, fell 
under their power without bloodſhed. In An- 
gus, the earls of Airly and Southeſk declared 
for the king ; but the ſtrength of the royal 
cauſe lay with Huntley in the north. That 
nobleman had demanded of Charles two or three 
thouſand men, and arms for five thouſand 
more, They were promiſed him, but never 
ſent; though Morton biſhop of Durham, is 
ſaid to have furniſhed him, at his own ex- 
pence, with arms for three thouſand foot, and 
a hundred horſe. The marquis of Hamilton 
was cenſured for this diſappointment, which 


_ Huntley ſaid difabled him from doing the king 


the moſt deciſive ſervices, 

The heads of the covenanters, who did not 
expect to ſee ſuch an appearance of royaliſts in 
Scotland, exerted themſelves with moſt amaz- 
ing activity. They had ſeized upon the caſtle 
of Dumbarton, which, like that of Edin- 
burgh, had been moſt unaccountably left de- 


fenceleſs. Beſides Leſley, they had engaged 


Monro, and ſeveral other Scotch officers, who 
had gained great reputation abroad, in their 
ſervice, Monro had a command upon the bor- 

| ders, 
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278 THE ETST0RTY' 
1 b. 163 ders, where he overawed Roxburgh and the 
earl of Nithſdale, and kept an eye upon the t 
incurſions of the Engliſh. The earl of Ar- Ti 
gyle undertook to guard the weſtern coaſt, and | 
to oppoſe any deſcent from Ireland. He had 
raiſed a regiment of a thouſand men, who 
had ſurprized and garriſoned the marquis of 
Hamilton's caſtle in the iſle of Arran. The 
earl of Montroſe was appointed their general 
in the north, where Leſley was to ſerve under 
him againſt the marquis of Huntley. Mon- 
troſe, who was attended by the earl of Mar- 
mal, appointed Tunef, a village in Aberdeen- 
ſhire, for the rendezvous of all the northern 
covenanters; and he was ſoon at the head of 
2 conſiderable army; but was tied down to 
undertake no ſervice of importance without 
conſulting Leſley. Their orders were, to 
_ diſmantle Aberdeen, to diſarm all the royaliſts 
in that city, and to cruſh the marquis of Hunt- 
ley before he could be joined by the troops he 
expected from England. Huntley hearing of 
the intended rendezvous at Tunef, raiſed about 
two thouſand and five hundred horſe; but 
found the place already poſſeſſed by the cove- 
nanters. He excuſed himſelf from acting of- 
fenſively, as he had not been attacked by 
Montroſe, and he retired. He ſoon found rea- 
ſon to repent of this precipitate conduct; and 8 
raiſing a more conſiderable army. than before, th 
he took poſſeſſion of Aberdeen. © 


The 


OF SCOTLAND. 


The executive power in Scotland: was at this 4. D. 162g. 
time exerciſed by the committee men I haveal- 


ready mentioned, under the name of the Ta- 
bles; and they immediately ordered Montroſe 


and Lefley to re- aſſemble their troops. The 
hiſtorians of the family of Gordon have ac- 
cuſed the marquis of Hamilton for having be- 
trayed Huntley, and for keeping a private cor- 
reſpondence with the tables upon this occaſion. 
I can ſee no reaſon for this charge, farther 
than that it is poſſible Hamilton adviſed Charles 


to order Huntley to act upon the defenſive; 
and it is certain that he did not think himſelf 


at liberty to attack Montroſe, with whom he 


offered to negotiate for a pacification. Mon- 
troſe ſeemed. not to decline the treaty ; but his 
anſwer was ambiguous, though civil; but ſtill 


he continued his preparations to march north- 
wards. An interview, however, was procured 


between the two generals; and Huntley, upon 
Montroſe's invitation, repaired to the camp of 


the covenanters at Inveroury, where a pacifica- 
tion for the north was agreed upon. Montroſe 
was to return with his army ſouthwards. 


Huntley was to diſband his, and was not to 


trouble or moleſt any of the covenanters within 
the bounds of his lieutenancy. The heads of 


both parties, at the ſame time, ſigned a paper, 


which biſhop Guthrie ſays was ſubſtantially 


the ame with the covenant ; but the, friends of 
Huntley 
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A,D.:633, Huntley more truly affirm, that it only 


Gordon of 
Stroloch 
ISS. 


bound him to maintain the king's authority, 
together with the liberties and religion of the 


kingdom. Upon this, Huntley and Montroſe 


parted ſeemingly good friends, and each re- 
paired to his own houſe. The covenanters 


were diſſatisfied at the looſe terms of the pa- 


per ſigned by Huntley ; and the earl of Argyle 


plundered the lands, and burnt the houfes of 
the royaliſts in Angus, and to'the north as far 
as Aberdeen. Being arrived at that city, he 


Joined the army commanded by Montroſe, 
which had now received very confiderable re- 
inforcements from the northern covenanters, 


Under pretence of ſettling the peace of the 


north, Huntley was invited to a meeting at 
Aberdeen; and receiving a ſafe- conduct from 
Montroſe, as commander in chief, he went 
thither, attended by his two eldeſt ſons, the 
lord Gordon, and the viſcount of Aboyn; but 
when he was at Aberdeen, he found himſelf 
a priſoner. He and his eldeſt fon were carried 
in cuſtody to Edinburgh; but Aboyn was diſ- 
miſſed upon his parole, that he would ſurrender 
himſelf when called upon. It is difficult to 
clear Montroſe's honour in this tranſaction, 
but by ſuppoſing he was obliged to comply 


with a ſuperior intereſt, This arreſt of Hunt- 


ley and his ſon proved afterwards of a very 
pernicious conſequence to tlis Dog's affairs; 
becauſe 
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OF SCOTLAND. - 1 
becauſe when Montroſe changed his party, 4. P. 163g. 
Huntley was ſo much prepoſſeſſed againſt him 
that they never could agree *, | 

On the firſt of May, the marquis of Hamil- The mer. 


. , g quis of Ha- 
ton appeared with his fleet in the road of Leith. wilton re- 


He was furniſhed with a proclamation drawn erte 
— Scotland. 
up by his majeſty, in which he gave an account 
of the affronts his authority had received by 
the covenanters, and his deſign to do himſelf 
right, according to the power and authority 
God had put in his hand: withal offering in- 
demnity to ſuch as ſhould, within eight days, 
lay down their arms, ſome few excepted ; de- 
claring ſuch as would not obey, to be rebels, ſet- 
ting a price upon their heads, andordering their 
vaſſals and tenants not to acknowledge them, 
nor pay them rents. The covenanters had 
neglected to fortify the iſlands of Inchkeith and 
Inchcolm; and the marquis not venturing to 
land at Leith, either on the Lothian or the Fife 
coaſts, ſet his men aſhore on thoſe ſmall iſlands; 
but the covenanters at Edinburgh refuſed to 
ſuffer the king's proclamation to be publiſhed, N 
Forty of the chief covenanters, lords and gen- 
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* I have related thoſe proceedings in the north chiefly from 
the hiſtories of the Gordon family, which are well authenti- 
cated. It is furprizing that the cotemporary hiſtorians of Scot- 
land ſhould overlook or miſrepreſent events of ſuch importance. 
Burnet ſeems to have known very little of them; and is miſta- 
ken in his narrative. Biſhop Guthrie is ſtill more ſo; and bi- 
ſhop Wiſhart, Montroſe's elegant hiſtorian, declares himſelf to 
be entirely ignorant of the facts, and attributes Huntley's aver- 
ſion to co-operate with Montroſe; to his envy, +» | 
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A.D. 1639. tlemen, gave their reaſons in a letter to the 


marquis, which I think does great honour to 
their patriotiſm. They objected againſt the 


proclamation, as being printed in a foreign 


kingdom, and not warranted by act, or autho- 
rity of the council. Your grace knows 
well (fay they) that by the laws of this king- 
dom, treaſon and forfeiture of the lands, life, 
and eſtate of the meaneſt ſubje&t within the 


ſame, cannot be declared but either in parlia- 


ment, or in a ſupreme juſtice-court, after cita- 
tion and lawful probation; how much leſs of 
the whole peers and body of the kingdom, 
without either court, proof, 'or trial.” They 
offered, however, in the ſame letter, to co-ope- 
rate with the marquis as king's commiſſioner 
in all ſalutary public meaſures; but recom- 
mended to him the calling a parliament. 
While the marquis was lying with his ſhips in 
the Forth, he had many meetings with his 
friends and relations, who magnified the power 
and intereſt of the covenanters, ſo highly, as 
rendered him extremely cautious how to pro- 
ceed. His caution upon this occaſion has been 


attributed by biſhop Guthrie and others to 


treachery ; but though he was, perhaps, too 
flow in his operations, I am inclined to think 
it was owing to his earneſt deſire of ſeeing his 
country reſtored to tranquillity without blood- 
ſhed. It is not, however, eaſy to vindicate his 
neglect ot not ſending ſome . reinforcements 

| „ 4 nd 
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and ſupplies to the king's friends in the north, A. D. 1639. 
where they were again in arms under the lord 


Aboyn. Among the other motives for Hamil- 
ton's caution, may be reckoned the behaviour 
of his mother. That lady was ſo zealous a 
covenanter, that ſhe raiſed ſome troops, and 


headed them with two caſes of piſtols 'at her 
ſaddle; and when ſhe came to Leith, proteſted. 
that ſhe would kill her ſon with her own hands, 


if he ſhould venture to land in a hoſtile man- 
ner. | | 


The repreſentations ſent up by Hamilton to 
Charles ſtartled that prince ſo much, that he 
ordered him not to begin hoſtilities in the 
ſouth ; but ſeemed inclined to ſend. a detach- 
ment to his friends in the north. Hamilton, in 
anſwer to this, returned a paper, containing 


certain heads for an accommodation, but dif- 


fering very little from thoſe which had been ſo 
often rejected; and Charles gave him leave to 
amuſe the covenanters with a negotiation, till 
he heard that the Engliſh army had entered 
Scotland. In the mean while, Hamilton's re- 
preſentations had ſuch an effect upon him, that 
he ordered him to ſend three of the regiments 
that were with him to join the Engliſh army at 
Holy Iſland, which was done; but Hamilton 
neglected to execute the other part of his orders, 
by ſending the remainder of his troops to the 
aſſiſtance of lord Aboyn; and this ſeems to be 
the moſt exceptionable part of his conduct. 
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CHE HIST © RY: 

Whatever appearances of ſpirit and reſolution 
the covenanters wore, they certainly were at 
this time under ſome difficulties how to pro- 
ceed. The money they had received from 
France was now exhauſted; and all they ob- 
tained further, was a promiſe of more. They 
had a numerous army on foot ; but they knew 
not how to maintain it. The conceſſions of 
Charles had made a viſible impreſſion upon the 
public; and the country of the earl of Argyle, 
the head of their party, was daily threatened 
with an invaſion from Ireland, under the earl of 
Antrim, not to mention that the Engliſh army 
was then advanced as far as Vork: but all the 
diſadvantages they laboured under, were more 
than compenſated by the ſtrong party they had 
among the Engliſh nobility then at York, many 
of whom were earneſt with Charles for a paci- 
fication. Charles ſecretly diſliked thoſe coun- 
ſels; and was ſurpriſed that the language of his 
great men ſhould be ſo ſoon altered. An oath was 
invented, which was to be adminiſtered by way 
of teſt to the officers, profeſling their loyalty 
and obedience to his majeſty, and diſclaiming 
and renouncing their having any intelligence 
with the rebels. All the Scots in the royal army 
readily took this oath;; but it was refuſed by 
the lord Brook and the lord Say; for which 
Charles ordered them to be confined to their 
own houſes. Other Engliſh nobigmen, many of 
en had great eſtates, and d who did not diſlike 

Charles 


OF SCOTLAND. 
Charles and Laud receiving ſome rubs in the 
career of their deſpotiſm, thought that the terms 
granted to the Scots would be good precedents 
for the hike being obtained for the Engliſh. 
They likewiſe dreaded the conſequence of 
Charles conquering Scotland, and reducing that 


kingdom to an entire dependency upon himſelf. 
Many of the covenanters were then at York; 


and plied Charles with papers and profeſſions 
of their attachment to his authority, e 
had a great effect upon the Engliſh nobility. 

regiment of Iriſh which had been ſent over 7 
the lord deputy of Ireland, had entered Car- 


liſle; and before Charles began his march, he 


ordered the earl of Eſſex to advance, by forced 
marches, to take poſſeſſion of Berwick. The 
army of the covenanters had now advanced to- 


wards the borders of England; and had they 


not been deſtitute of money, or perhaps afraid 
of exaſperating the Engliſh too much, they 
might have ſurprized Berwick before the arrival 
of Eſſex, who entered it without r to 
the great joy of Charles. 

Lefley, who commanded the covenaniting 
army, was then encamped at Duns; and on 
the ſecond day of June the Engliſh army was 
encamped near Berwick, from whence Charles 
ſent poſitive orders for the marquis of Hamil- 
ton immediately to enter upon hoſtilities. The 
king was encouraged to this by, the earl of 
, Queenſberry, the lord Johnſton and Buccleugh, 
with 
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A. D. 1639. with many other noblemen and gentlemen upon 


the borders, declaring in his favour. Burnet ſays, 
that the very next day after Hamilton got thoſe 
orders, and was preparing to put them in exe- 


cution, he was in danger of being taken pri- 


ſoner himſelf by the covenanters, the veſſel he 
was in having run aground. He is, on the other 


hand, charged by biſhop Guthrie with being 
amuſed by the covenanters, and lying in a 


ſhameful inactivity; and indeed, admitting the 
accident of his danger to be true, it is not eaſy 
to account for his conduct. The covenanters 
had received from Dick, a rich merchant, large 
ſums of money, which had put their army once 
more in motion; while the aſſurances of being 
aſſiſted by 3 had aſſembled the gentle - 


men of the name of Gordon, and many others 


in the north, who had formed themſelves into 
an aſſociation for the royal cauſe. Though they 
were at a loſs for a leader, the marquis of Hunt- 
ley and his eldeſt ſon remaining priſoners, and 
lord Aboyn with Charles, yet they agreed to 
obey Sir John. Gordon of Haddo, and Sir George 


Ogilvie of Bamff, who ſurprized thecovenanters, 


ſtill lying at Turref, and drove them out of 
the place. Their ſucceſs in this exploit brought 
a body of Highlanders to join them, and they 
marched to Aberdeen, where they lived at free 
quarter upon the covenanters; but having no 
commiſſion from the king to riſe in arms, they 
were ene by Straloch to return home. 


They 
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They had ſcarce come to that reſolution, when A. b. 1633. 
they heard that the earl of Seaforth, the lord 
Lovat, the Dunbars, the Innes's of Murray, 
and the Grants of Shathſpey, were in arms 
againſt them, and that Montroſe was on his 
march northwards to reduce them. It hap- 
pened, however, that the northern covenanters 
were only aſſembled to defend themſelves, and 
the compromiſe between them and the royaliſts 
was eaſily effected; while Montroſe, though his 
army conſiſted of about four thouſand men, af- 
ter entering upon ſome ſlight hoſtilities againſt 
the Gordons, returned ſouthwards, having in- 
telligence that the lord Aboyn was coming by 
ſea to Aberdeen with a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment, and a commiſſion of lieutenancy from 
Charles. . b hep 

The reinforcement was but inconſiderable; 
but it enabled Aboyn to retake Aberdeen with 
three thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, 
after which he prepared to attack the earl 
Marſhal, who was a violent covenanter, and 
then to march to Angus, and join the earl of 
Airly. In the mean while, Aboyn having no 
money, his men lived at free quarters. One 
colonel Gun, who had ſerved abroad, com- 
manded under Aboyn, and was accuſed of hav- 
ing betrayed him. The army of the royalifts 
were attended along the coaſts by a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of ſhips, which carried their cannon and | 
ammunition ; but a ſtrong eaſterly wind blow- l M 
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A. D. 1639, ing them to ſea, the royaliſts were deprived of 


their aſſiſtance. Almoſt every ſtep they after- 


wards took was injudicious and unfortunate; 


and their officers publicly ſaid, that they were 
betrayed by Gun, who had been recommended, 
by the marquis of Hamilton, to Aboyn. A ſkir- 
miſh which followed, in which the Highlanders 
loſt a few men by cannon-ſhot, diſcouraged 


them ſo much, that they deſerted in companies; 


and Aboyn was forced to return to Aberdeen 
with the remainder of his army. They were 
purſued by Montroſe ; but they made a ſtand 
at the bridge of Dee, from whence they were 
beaten with ſome loſs, and the whole army was 
ſoon after diſperſed. Montroſe once more took 
poſſeſſion of Aberdeen, which he was preſſed by 
the lord Fraſer, and other violent covenanters, 
to burn to the ground; but he was contented 
with impoſing a large mul& upon the inhabit- 
ants, and impriſoning forty-eight of the moſt 
forward of the royaliſts. The hiſtorians of the 
family of Gordon attribute the ruin of this little 
army to the treachery of Gun; but I cannot 
ſee with what propriety, as the covenanters 
were as numerous, better ſupplied, and better 
officered, than their enemies. We ſhall find a 


more probable reaſon for their diſperſion, by 


attending the events of the ſouth. In the be- 
ginning of July, the covenanters, who now lay 
in fight of the Scotch army, preſented a num- 
ber of petitions, and publiſhed ſeveral procla- 
mations 


OF SCOTLAND. 


mations to conciliate the good opinion' of their 


Engliſh friends, profeſſing the greateſt duty to 


the king, and declaring that they would not 
act offenſively. This moderation was partly the 
reſult of neceſſity, as want of money had obliged 
above one half of their army to return home; 
ſo that Leſley had not with him above twelve 
thouſand effective men. The earl of Holland, 
with a body of a thouſand horſe, and three 
thouſand foot, was ſent by Charles to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Kelſo; but having arrived at a riſing 
ground above that town with his horſe, and 
ſent his foot on, he perceived a bady of the 
enemy, not above three thouſand men, advanc- 
ing to attack him. Holland, who was in his 
heart a friend to the covenanters, affected to be- 
lieve that the party was ten thouſand ſtrong; 


and giving orders to recall his foot, (though he 


was inſtructed to fight) he carried back his de- 
tachment ſafe to Charles, whoſe army was then 
encamped at a place called Birks or Huntley- field. 
This cowardly retreat, the viſible backwardneſs 
of the Engliſh to act againſt the Scots, if it was 
poſſible to effect a pacification, and the daily ac - 
counts that were received, magnifying the num- 


bers and force of the rebels, who had not pre- 


ſumed to purſue Holland, at laſt awakened 
Charles from all his deluſive dreams of ſubdu- 
ing the covenanters. He countermanded the 
orders he had ſent for Hamilton to act offen- 
ſively, and deſired him to repair to his camp, 
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A.D.16394 Which the marquis accordingly did. Charles 


Hiſtory of 


the paci- 


fication at 


Bir ks, 


having called a council of war, found the mem- 
bers almoſt unanimoully inclined to a treaty. 
There was more reaſon for this than formerly, 
as the covenanters had received freſh reinforce- 
ments; and Sir Henry Vane, on whoſe judgment 
Charles had great reliance, but who certainly 


was a friend to the covenanters, ſucceeded, at 


laſt, in perſuading him, that Hamilton had good 
reaſon for deſiring him not to truſt to his Eng- 
liſh officers; and indeed I am inclined to think, 
that every motion of the covenanters was re- 


gulated by ſecret advices they received from * : 


Engliſh camp. 

The covenanters, at laſt, left their camp, 
and advancing towards that of Charles, drew 
up their army in array. After ſome manage- 
ment on both ſides. it was agreed, that the earl 
of Dumfermling ſhould be admitted on the part 
of the covenanters to preſent Charles with the 


following petition, which I ſhall here give the 


reader, as a ſpecimen of that great art with 


which the covenanters conducted themſelves, 
and becauſe I think it has never been r 


by any Scotch hiſtorian. 
« To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 
« The humble petition of his majeſty's ſub- 


ects of Scotland humbly ſheweth, That where- 


as former means uſed by us, hath not been ef- 
fectual for recovering your majęſty's favour, 
and the peace of this your majeſty's kingdom, 

Ve 
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we fall down again at your majeſty's feet, moſt &. P. 1639- 


bumbly. ſupplicating that your majeſty would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to appoint ſome few of 
your majeſty's many worthy men of your ma- 
jeſty's kingdom of England, who are well af- 
tected to the true religion, and common peace, 
to hear by ſome of us of the ſame affection, of 
our humble defires; and to make known to us 


your majeſty's gracious pleaſure, that as by the 


providence of God we are here joined in one 
iſland, and one king, ſo by your majeſty's 
great wiſdom and tender care, all miſtaking 
may be ſpeedily removed; and the two king- 
doms may be kept in peace and happineſs under 
your majelty's long and proſperous reign, for 
the which we ſhall never ceaſe, as becomes your 


majeſty's faithful ſubjects, daily to pray for 


you majeity's long and happy reign over us.” 
The Engliſh counſellors laid hold of the 

ſeeming loyalty and plauſibility of this petition, 

and the dutiful application of the Scots in being 


the firſt who ſued for peace, to perſuade Charles. 


to enter upon a negotiation ; but this conceſ- 
fon, which, had it been ſincere, and unclog- 
ved with conditions, might have been attended 
with great effects, was not made by Charles, 
till the covenanters agreed, that the proclama- 
tion, which they would not ſuffer to be read at 


Edinburgh, ſhould be read at the head of their 


army. This idle form being complied with, 


Charles named for his commiſſioners the earls - 


Ooz of 
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A.D. 633. of Arundel, Eſſex, Holland, Saliſbury, and 


Berkſhire, with Mr. ſecretary Cook. Accord- 


ing to Balfour, the Scots inſiſted upon having 


a ſafe- conduct under the king's own hand for 


their commiſſioners, having rejected that offer 
by the ſecretary of ſtate; and theſe were the 


_ earls of Rothes and Dumfermling, the lord 


Loudon, Sir William Douglas, Mr. Alexander 
Henderſon, moderator of the aflembly at Glaſ- 
gow, and Mr. Archibald Johnſton, clerk to it. 
The place appointed for the treaty was the earl 


of Arundel's (the Engliſh generals) tent, who 


was opening the conferences with a very grave 
harangue, when Charles, who, like his father, 
thought himſelf well ſkilled in polemic divinity, 
abſurdly thruſt himſelf all of a ſudden into the 
room, with this flight apology, „That under- 
ſanding the Scots gave out they could not be 
heard, he had come to hear them in perſon,” 
The commiſſioners for the covenanters very 
properly conſidered this intruſion as an .over- 
awing of the conferences; and the earl of 
Rothes endeavoured to give them a general 
turn, by ſaying, that all he and bis friends de- 
fired, was to be ſecured in their religion and 


liberties. The earl of Loudon, who was a 


young man full of zeal, and juſt come from the 
univerſity, beginning to ſpeak, Charles inter- 
rupted him with the following words; “ Sir, I 


will not admit of any of your exqpſes for your 


by paſt actions; but if you come to ſue for 
grace 
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grace ſet down your deſires particularly in AD. 2633, 
writing, and you ſhall receive your anſwer.” 
Loudon accordingly drew up ſuch a paper, and 
the king anſwered it. I ſhall not amuſe the 
reader with the particulars of the debates that 
followed. It is ſufficient: to ſay, that Charles 
always endeavoured to keep to general terms; 
and every conceſſion he made contained a kind 
of a defeazance, which he might (when he 
{aw proper time) make uſe of to render it void. 
The covenanters, on the other hand, carefully 
marked all his expreſſions; and when retired 
from the conferences, reduced to writing his 
guarded poſitions as ſo many poſitive conceſ- 
ſions. The pacification, at laſt, was concluded 
upon the following terms : 

« Firſt, The forces of Scotland to be difbandet 
and diſſolved within eight and forty hours 
after the publication of his majeſty's declaration 
being agreed upon. Secondly, His majeſty's 
caſtles, forts, ammunitions of all ſorts, and 
royal honours, to be delivered after the publica- 

tion, ſo ſoon as his majeſty can ſend to receive 
them. Thirdly, His majeſty's ſhips to depart 
preſently after the delivery of the caſtles, with 
the firſt fair wind, and in the mean time no in- 
terruption of trade or fiſhing. Fourthly, His 
majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to cauſe to reſtore 

all perſons' goods and ſhips detained and ar- 
reſted ſince the firſt of November laſt. Fifthly, 
There ſhall be no meetings, treatings, conſul- 
tations, 
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THE HI S8 TORY 
tations, or convocations of his majeſty's lieges, 
but ſuch as are warrantable by act of parlia- 


ment. Sixthly, All fortifications to deſiſt, and 


no further work therein, and they to be re- 
mitted. to his majeſty's pleaſure. Seventhly, 
To reſtore to every one of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects their liberties, lands, houſes, goods, and 
means whatſoever, taken and detained from 
them by whatſoever means ſince the aforeſaid 
time,” . | 

- Thoſe terms were attknded by a adeclarativin | 
from the king, containing in ſubſtance as fol- 
lows: © That though he cannot condeſcend to 
ratify and approve the acts of the pretended 
general aſſembly at Glaſgow, for many weighty 
conſiderations; yet he is pleaſed to declare and 
aſſure, that according to the petitioners hum- 
ble defires, all matters eccleſiaſtical ſhall be de- 
termined by the aſſembly of the kirk, and all 
civil matters by the parliament and other infe- 
rior judicatures eſtabliſhed by law, and the aſ- 
ſembly to be kept once a year.” Charles then 
declared his will: < That a free general aſſem- 


| bly be kept at Edinburgh the fixth day of Au- 


guſt next, and a parhament to, be held there 
the twentieth day of Auguſt, for ratifying what 
ſhall be concluded in the general aſſembly,” 
Never was there a more looſe pacification. 
concluded than the above was; and it is hard 
to ſay which party acted with 1 greateſt in- 


ſincerity. The Scotch deputies bad promiſed 


that 


o FS COTLAN PD. 


that their forces ſhould be diſmiſſed on the 4, D. 2639. 


twentieth of the month, which was only two 
days after Charles had ſigned his proclamation; 


but when they returned to their camp, they 


found the pacification generally condemned. 
They were npbraided by the earl of Caſſils, and 
the other noblemen, the heads of their party, 
that they were diſarmed, and left to the mercy 
of Charles, whom they had been long taught 
to conſider as a man whoſe word was not to be 
relied on. Neither the abolition of epiſcopacy, 
nor an acknowledgment of the aſſembly at 
Glaſgow, had been expreſly ſtipulated ; and 
Charles had actually diſowned the proceedings 
of that aſſembly. The deputies found that 
they had raiſed a ſpirit they could not quell ; 
and to appeaſe their countrymen, they pro- 


duced a paper, containing the explanatory and 
conceſſionary notes I have already mentioned; 


and they inſiſted upon their being as binding 
upon Charles as the terms he had ſigned. No- 
thing can give us a ſtronger idea than this ex- 
pedient does, of the intractable character of 
the covenanters at this time. The terms which 
the deputies had made were wiſe; and conſi- 
dering that the covenanters wanted money, 
and that they could not much longer have 
maintained their army, they were advantage- 
_ ous, eſpecially as they gave their Engliſh friends 
a high opinion of their moderation. The out- 
cry againſt them continued, however, to be fo 
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violent, that. they were obliged, a few days af- 
ter the pacification was ſigned, to return to the 
Engliſh camp, and to preſent the paper to the 
earls of Arundel and Holland. They refuſed 


to receive it, as did all the other Engliſh lords; 


and in a council which Charles had called on 
the fourth of Auguſt for that very purpoſe, 
the counſellors, who had been preſent at the 
conferences upon the treaty, unanimouſly 


agreed, that the contents of the paper were 


notoriouſly ſcandalous and falſe, and contrary 
to what his majeſty clearly expreſſed at the 
time of the pacification &. The earl of Hol- 
land, and other members of the council, who 
were friends to the Scots, were the loudeſt in 
diſclaiming its authenticity ; and at their unani- 


mous requeſt, it was burnt at Cheapſide by the 


hands of the common hangman. Upon the 
whole, as I never heard that the ſignature of 


Charles was produced to this paper, I am of 


opinion it had no authenticity; and that 
it was a fiction of the Scotch commiſſioners to 
fave themſelves from the reſentments of their 
party. | 

The covenanting army being thus diſbanded, 
(though many of them ſtill kept together in 
bodies) the marquis of Huntley and his ſon were 


* Sir James Balfour, who attended Charles at this time as 
Lyon king at arms, in his Manuſcript Hiſtory expreſly ſays, that 
the paper in queſtion was ſigned by the kigg. He ſeems, how- 
ever, to have been impoſed upon by the- covenanters, he himſelf 
being of their number. | 
| freed 


OF SCOTLAND. 
freed from their impriſonment; and orders 
were ſent for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities in the 
north. All this was a deceitful calm. The 
leaders of the covenanters thought that they 
ſufficiently provided againſt any reſumption of 
the church- lands, and againſt all attacks upon 


the civil and religious liberties of their coun- 


try, by Charles conſenting to call a free par- 
liament, and a general aſſembly. They had in 
view to have introduced into their govern- 
ment ſome of the fundamentals of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, for the ſecurity of their pro- 
perty; though they ſaw, from the ſpirit of 


the people, an abſolute neceſſity for aboliſhing 


epifcopacy in Scotland, however moderately 


exerciſed. While they were thus attending the 


reſult of a free parliament, all their hopes 


were daſhed by the violence of Charles. Had 


he been ſincere, he would even have given 


way to the pretended minutes that had 


been burnt, becauſe. they contained very lit- 


tle but what was explanatory- of what he had 


actually ſigned. The marquis of Hamilton 
had even adviſed him to this courſe, and ra- 
dically to aboliſh the epiſcopal order both in 
church and ſtate. Charles rejected this advice, 


chiefly becaufe it muſt have put the nomina- 
tion of the lords of articles into the hands of 


the parliament, and conſequently have dimi- 
niſhed, if not abrogated, the royal authority 
in that aſſembly. Hamilton, however, pre- 
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A. P. 1639. vailed with him, before he left Berwick, to 


B.lfour's 
MSS., 


| ſummon fourteen of the chief covenanters to 


attend him, that he might know their real 1n- 
tentions. + 
When this e bd at Bend 


the people were more exaſperated than ever 


againſt the late pacification; and many of the 
covenanting lords, when it was proclaimed at 
Edinburgh by Lyon King at arms, proteſted 
that they adhered to the aflembly at Glaſgow. 


The earl of Traquair had been inſulted upon 


the ſtreets of Edinburgh; and the white rod, 


or ſtaff, which was carried before him as lord- 
treaſurer, was broken by the populace. He 


complained to the magiſtrates of this outrage ; 
but all the ſatisfaction he obtained was, that 


they preſented him with a new ſtaff, which 
they bought for the value of ſixpence. Other 
inſults againſt the ſervants of the crown, too 


numerous to be mentioned here, were; com- 
mitted at the ſame time; and the rage of the 
people was ſuch, that all the noblemen whom 


Charles had ſummoned, excepting Montroſe, 


Loudon, and Lothian, were intimidated from 
attending him at Berwick ; thoſe three obtain- 
ing leave from the populace with the greateſt 


difficulty. Montroſe, upon converſing with 
the king, conceived ſo good an opinion of 


him, that he run at once from the extreme -of 
oppoſition, if not rebellion, to that of loyalty ; 
and declared to the other two noblemen, who 


OY 


ſeemed 


CY ac RE 


OF SCOTLAND. 
ſeemed to be of his opinion, that he thought 


Charles had made all the conceſſions that his 
people could require. The three lords very 


frankly opened to Charles the grievances which 
they expected to be redreſſed in the next par- 
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liament; and they were ſuch as fully juſtified 


the patriotiſm of the leading covenanters, had 


the violence of the lower ranks ſuffered them 


to follow their own inclinations. 

The firſt grievance they complained of re- 
hted to money, the value of which in Scot- 
land was very precarious, and was alterable by 
proclamation from the' court. It was therefore 


- thought reaſonable, that the coin ſhould not be 


meddled with but by the advice of parliament. 
The next grievance related to the danger ariſing 


to their country from their forts being bridled 
by Engliſh garriſons ; and therefore they in- 


fiſted that no ſtrangers ſhould be entruſted 


with keeping of the caſtles there, nor any- 


other perſon admitted into them but by advice 
of- the ſtates. The third grievance was of the 


ſame kind with the ſecond ; for they demanded 


that no ſtranger ſhould: have any patent of 


Honour, but ſuch as had a landed qualification 


within Scotland. This demand ſeems to bear 
hard upon the prerogative; yet it aroſe from 


the jealouſy of Charles filling their parliament 
with his own and Laud's creatures. The next 


grievance related to the nuiſances, of heritable 
NS which threw ſuch oppreſſive 
F Powers 


Grievances 
complained 
of by the 
Scots. 
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Traquair 


made com- 


Treaſonable 
letter to the 
Freach 
king, 


THE WIG ONT 
powers into the hands of particular families, 
The lords therefore thought, that no commit. 
ſion of juſticiary, or lieutenancy, ought to 
be granted but for a limited time. The laft 
exception lay to the precedency of the lord- 
treaſurer, lord privy-ſeal, and other officers of 
Rate in the Scotch parliament, which were not 
warranted by law, and tended to eclipſe the 
luſtre of the ancient 2 and the landed 
property, 

Charles being fully inſtructed as to the ſen- 
timents of, at leaſt, the beſt intentioned heads 
of the covenanters, in which he was greatly 
aſſiſted by the marquis of Hamilton, offered 


again to conſtitute that nobleman his high- 


commiſſioner in Scotland; but he had ſuch 
reaſons for dechning the honour as ſatisfied 
Charles, and he recommended the earl of Tra- 


quair. The latter, ever ſince his delivering up 


Dalkeith, had been under a kind of cloud with 
Charles, He recovered the royal confidence, 
by putting into his hands the following letter, 
ſigned by ſeven leading covenanters, addreſſed 
to the king of France, * Sir, Your majeſty 
being the refuge and ſanctuary of afflicted 
princes and ſtates, we have found it neceflary 
to ſend this gentleman, Mr, Colvil, to repre- 
ſent unto your majeſty the candour and inge- 
nuity, as well of our actions and proceedings, 
as of our intentions, which we defire to be en- 
graved and written to the whole world with 

a beam 


| OF SS COT LAI 
2 beam of the ſun, as well as to your majeſty. 


We therefore moſt humbly beſeech you, Sir, to 


give faith and credit to him, and to all that 
he ſhall ſay on our part, touching as and our 
affairs; being moſt aflured, Sir, of an aſſiſtance, 
equal to your wonted clemency heretofore, 

and ſo often ſhewed to this nation, which will 
not yield the glory to any other whatever, to 
be eternally, Sir, your majeſty's moſt humble, 
moſt obedient, and moſt affectionate ſervants, 
Rothes, Montroſe, Leſley, Marr, Montgomery. 
Loudon, Forreſter.” 

Tho! this letter was never rat, and tho? it had 
been objected to by the earl of Lauderdale, 
for containing falſe French, yet it it a proof to 
What deſpair the covenanters were reduced at 
the time of its writing, and of the depend» 


ence which they had upon the French king, or 


rather Richlieu. Charles thought it ſo im- 
portant anevidence in his favour, that following 
the advice of the marquis of Hamilton, he ap- 
pointed Traquair to be his commiſſioner in the 
approaching Scotch parliament. He, at the 
ſame time, made an apology to the Scotch bi- 


ſhops, who remained ſtill in the north of Eng- 


land, for his conſenting, or intending to con- 
{ent, to a temporary ſuſpenſion of their autho- 


rity both in church and ſtate. With his ufual 


duplicity, he adviſed them, at the ſame time, 
to enter a. proteſt both againſt the parliament 
| and the general aſſembly, for meeting without 
their 
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complaints, 
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p | 4. b. 1639. their being ſummoned. After this, it would 


be ſuperfluous to produce any further inſtance 
of Charles's inſincerity in treating with the 
Scots. His intention was undoubtedly after- 
wards to have annulled all the acts of an af- 
ſembly that had been convoked without the 
epiſcopal order being preſent. | 

Charles was at great pains in drawing up 
Traquair's inſtructions, ſo as to render them 
conſiſtent with the late pacification ; but, at the 
fame time, as looſe and equivocal as poſlible. 
When Traquair came to Edinburgh, he obſerved, 
that very little had been done in executing the 
treaty, The caſtle of Edinburgh had been in- 
deed reſtored to Ruthven ; but the common 
people continued in fo gent a ferment, that 


neither the marquis:'of Hamilton, nor any no- 
bleman of known moderation, far leſs the 


friends of Charles, durſt appear with ſafety on 
the ſtreets of Edinburgh. According to biſhop 


Burnet, the fortifications of Leith were ſtill. 


continued ; the army of the covenanters was 


re- aſſembled, or never had been diſbanded ; and 


many other violations of the pacification ſtill 
ſubſiſted. Charles complained of all this; and 
we have in Balfour fixteen articles, which he 
ſent down to Scotland, as infractions of the 
treaty, with a particular anſwer returned to 
each, by which it is gaſy to.ſee that the cove- 


nanters were not at all diſpoſed to reſign their 


arms ; for they even upbraided Charles with 
. having 
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having deceived their commiſſioners in the af- 
fair of the pacification. 

Matters were in this diſagreeable ſituation, 
when the parliament ſat down; but the com- 
miſſioner was attended with very few of the 
covenanting nobility, and a general aſſembly 
met at the ſame time. Charles intended him- 
ſelf to have been preſent at both meetings; but 
the common people had now erected themſelves 
into a tribunal, which diſclaimed all authority, 
even of thoſe who were formerly their leaders. 
The latter knowing that they had now nothing 
to depend upon but the vulgar, were obliged 
to ſubmit to their dictates, The parhament 
ſuffered Traquair to name the lords of the ar- 
ticles, that formerly had been named by the 
. biſhops; but in all other reſpects they ſeemed 


to take the word of command from the gene- 


ral aſſembly. Epiſcopacy was in both meetings 
declared to be unlawful in the church of Scot- 
land, which gave great offence to Charles. No 
mention was made of the aſſembly at Glaſgow, 
which the party magnified as an extraordinary 
mark of their loyalty ; and the following ex- 
planation of the covenant was agreed to. 

« We do ſwear not only our mutual con- 
currence and aſſiſtance for the cauſe of our reli- 
gion, and to the uttermoſt of our power, with 
our means and lives, to ſtand to the defence of 
our dread ſovereign, and his authority, in the 
preſervation and defence of the faid true reli- 


gion, 


Scotch par- 


wy 
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4. . 2633, gion, liberties, and laws of this kirk and king- 


which ty 


prorogued, 


dom ; but alſo in every cauſe which may con- 

cern his majeſty's honour, we ſhall (according 
to the laws of this kingdom, and duties of our 
good fubjects) concur with our friends and fol- 
lowers in quiet manner, or in arms, as we ſhall 
be required of his majeſty's council or any 
having his authority.” This explanation was 
far from ſatisfying Charles, who now thought 
that he had committed (and he certainly had) 


a great ſoleciſm in politics, by treating with 


his own ſubjects. He found that the common 
people did not think themſelves obliged to ſtand 
by the terms of pacification; and that their 
commiſſioners had never been impowered to 


treat for them, as their committees or tables 


were only occaſional, and not legal, boards. 
He expreſſed his diſlike of all their proceed- 
ings in very bitter terms; and in his letter to 


Traquair, who had himſelf taken the new co- 


venant, he made no ſecret, that he thought he 


had committed a damnable ſin, by agreeing to 


his conceſſions againſt epiſcopacy. In ſhort, 
while the parliament was proceeding to the re- 
dreſs of grievances, Charles ſent his commiſſioner 
orders to prorogue them, and to repair in per- 
ſon to London. 

Traquair, who ſeems to have been a man 
of a very narrow temporizing genius, had no 
friend about court but the marquis of Hamil- 
ton, who continued ſtill to be a Rrenuous ad- 

2 | vocate 
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vocate for moderate meaſures, and ſecretly la- A. b. 1639, 


mented the duplicity of the king. When Tra- 
quair received the order of prorogation, he 
ſent it to the lords of articles, under the privy- 
ſeal. Their clerk, Gibſon of Durie, refuſed 
to read it; but when it was carried to the 
parliament-houſe, it was read under a proteſt 
both for its form and manner, and the meeting 
was for that time diſſolved; but the earls of 
Dumfermling and Loudon were commiſſioned 
to repair to court, on the part of the Scotch 
parliament and aſſembly. Traquair, through 
the intereſt of Hamilton, was better received 
by Charles than could have been expected; tho? 
that prince was then in a dreadful ſituation. 
Land directed his conſcience, and Strafford, 


who was then at his court, his conduct. The 
leaſt appearance of patriotiſm or moderation, 


either in civil or religious matters, was conſi- 
- Cered as difloyalty ; and ſecretary Cook was 
turned out of his place, becauſe he had been 


active in concluding the late pacification. The 


marquis of Hamilton and Sir Henry Vane con- 
tinued to be fill intimately connected; and 
they had the addreſs to gain the queen on 
their fide; ſo that Vane was appointed to ſuc- 
ceed Cook. When Dumfermling and Loudon 
arrived in England, Sir Thomas Roe, who was 
reſident for Charles at the northern courts, in- 
formed him how buſy the covenanters were in 
buying up arms abroad; and adviſed him, by 
e Q q all 
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all means, to make ſure of general Leſley's per- 
ſon, who was to go to Bremen, to haſten the 
preparations. Charles, upon this information, 
refuſed to admit the two Scotch deputies to an 
audience; but ordered a committee of his 
council to treat with them. The deputies re- 
jected this ofter, becauſe they had been in- 
ſtructed to treat with none but the king in per- 

ſon. N 
Traquair finding that he had no ſafety but 
in falling in with Laud and Strafford's vile 
counſels, adviſed a freſh expedition againſt the 
covenanters; and as Charles dreaded a parlia- 
ment, he had recourſe to an unconſtitutional 
ſubſcription, or loan, in which he was liberally 
ſupplied for defraying the expence. In the 
mean while, the parliament, without any au— 
thority, re-aſſembled in Scotland, under pre- 
tence that their late prorogation was illegal, 
without conſent of the ſtates. One Cunning- 
ham was ſent up with a remonſtrance and ſup- 
plication to Charles, in defence of their con- 
duct; the earls of Loudon and Dumfermling 
having returned to Scotland without an audi- 
ence. Charles thought he was now ſafe to call 
a parliament ; and he gave Cunningham a war- 
rant, allowing the two earls to return to court, 
where he gave them an audience on the third of 
March. The carl of Loudon, in a manly ſpeech 
he made, inſiſted upon Charles' performing the 
five articles which had been agreed upon at 
ä Ber- 
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Berwick, and which I have already mentioned. 
The anſwer of Charles was childiſh and quib- 


bling. He denied the legality of their com- 


miſſion; and when they produced their autho- 
rity, it was voted to be inſufficient by the coun- 
cil. He afterwards emitted a declaration, juſtt- 
fying his own conduct, and intending to ſhew 
that the demands of the five articles were in- 
vaſions upon his prerogative; but ſupported by 
the moſt deſpotic reaſons. Charles, not con- 
tented with this mark of his reſentment, or- 
dered the earl of Loudon to be ſent priſoner to 
the Tower of London, for having ſigned the 


letter to the French king. 


This commitment, and the declarations of 
Charles, rendered the cauſe of the Scots, as it 
was called, exceſſively popular in England. The 


earls of Eſſex, Bedford, and Holland, the lord 


Say, Mr. Hambden, and Mr, Pym, had entered 


into ſecret correſpondencies with the two lords- 


commiſſioners, which being diſcovered by 
Charles, would have coſt Loudon his head, in a 


moſt arbitrary illegal manner, had it not been 


for the interceſſion of the marquis of Hamilton, 
who ſtill had a hold in the affections of Charles. 
Being now determined on a freſh war with the 
covenanters, he ſent down a ſupply of men, 
arms, and ammunition, to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, which was ſtill commanded by general 


Ruthven, now created lord Eſcrick, together 


with a letter to the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 


Qq2 Or» 
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ordering them, under pain of high treaſon, to 
take care to lodge the ſupplies ſafely in the caſ- 
tle of Edinburgh. The covenanters now laid 
aſide even the few appearances of decency 
which they had obſerved before, The noble- 
men and gentlemen converted their luxuries, 
and the ladies their jewels and paraphernalia, 
into fupplics for the holy war, as it was called, 
Even women and children worked in repairing 
the fortifications of Leith ; and they interrupt- 
ed the rebuilding part of the fortifications of 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, which had fallen down. 


By their own authority, they ſummoned the 


ſtates, and the leading miniſters, to meet at 


Edinburgh on the tenth day of March; and 


lord Eſcrick was proclaimed a traitor for re- 


fuſing to deliver up to them the caſtle of Edin- 


The re- 
markable 
forgery, 


burgh. : 

The wiſeſt among the covenanters, notwith- 
ſtanding this furious party-zeal, knew that their 
beſt friends lay in England; and they wrote a 
letter by Loudon to the heads of the oppoſition 
there, to know what they were to truſt to, in 
caſe they ſhould invade England; defiring their 
friends among the Engliſh, at the ſame time, 
to enter into an ailociation for their intereſt, 
This letter was ſent to the lord Saville, becauſe 
he was a profeſt enemy to the earl of Strafford; 


and Saville ordered one Darley, his ſecretary, 


to wait upon the earls of f Bedford Eſſex, Brook, 
We and the lords Ds 160 Mandeville; 
but 
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but though - thoſe noblemen oppoſed the court, 
they diſliked the propoſal, as being at- once dan- 
gerous and treaſonable. This did not diſcourage 

Saville; for Darley, by his direction, forged a 
letter, as written to himſelf, from thoſe noble- 


men, in conſequence of his ſhewing them the 


letter from Scotland. This forgery was ſent to 
Scotland; but none were to ſee it except the 
earls of Rothes and Argyle, and Wariſton, in 
whoſe hands it was depoſited. None of them 

ſuſpected the forgery; ſo that all of them 
| talked with great confidence of their powerful 
intereſt in England, which was confirmed by 
the aſſurances Saville made to lord Loudon. 
The Engliſh parliament met in a very bad hu- 
mour; ſo that Charles ſoon diſſolved them. 


The application of the Scotch noblemen to the 


French king had created ſo univerſal indigna- 
tion in the Engliſh againſt the covenanters, 
that it was thought, if the parliament had been 
ſuffered to fit, a majority would have been for 
a war with Scotland. The marquis of Hamil- 
ton had too great an intereſt there not to ad- 
viſe Charles to agree to this fatal diflolution ; 
and he prevailed upon him to ſet Loudon at 
liberty, on his promiſing to do his majeity all 
the ſervice he could in Scotland. When the 
parliament was diſſolved, Charles received by 
his loan and ſubſcriptions three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds in ready money, which he appro- 
Prafeg to preparations for the invaſion of 

Scot- 


A new 
army raiſed 
by Charles, 
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Scotland. He then proceeded to a nomination 
of his general officers ; but omitted all who had 
any conſiderable command in the late expedi- 
tion, not excepting the earl of Efſex, who had 
ſerved him fo bravely. He appointed the earl 
of Northumberland to command in chief, and 
the ear] of Strafford to be his lieutenant- gene- 


ral. Lord Conway was made his general of 
horſe; and from a manuſcript narrative, which 
he left in vindication of his own conduR, it 


appears, That according to the original plan 
of the campaign, an army of twenty thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand horſe, was deſigned for 


the borders of Scotland, near Berwick; and 


another of ten thouſand foot, and fifteen hun- 
dred horſe, was to be tranſported out of Ireland 
into the town of Aire in Scotland; alſo ten 
thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, were to 
be ſent into the north of Scotland; and a fleet 
of ſhips, with ſome ſoldiers in them, were to go 
into the Frith. Theſe forces were to be ready 
at a certain day, by the a& of council of war; 
for which purpoſe there were divers ſums of 
money levied, and the monies uncertain were 


counted what they would do, and a ſtate AC» 


cordingly made.” 

By this time, the covenanters ſo thoroughly 
diſregarded the royal authority in Scotland, that 
they had impriſoned the earl of Southeſk, and 
other eminent royaliſts. They continued the 
blockade of the caſtle of Edinburgh - and treat- 


ed 
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ed all who refuſed to take the covenant as trai- A.D. 640, 
tors. The king had ordered the parliament not 
to aſſemble ; but the members notwithſtanding, 
met on the ſecond day of June; and perhaps 

no parhament ever went through ſo much, and 
ſuch important buſineſs as it did in eight days, 
which was the term of its duration. As nei- 
ther biſhop Burnet, nor any printed hiſtory of 
Scotland, has given us an account of its pro- 
ceedings, though they were the baſis of the li- 
berties of Scotland, both in church and ſtate, [il 
the reader mult be pleaſed to find an account of l k 
them in the notes * from Sir James Balfour. 


*The eleventh day of this month of June, the parliament 
met at Edinburgh, and did ele& Robert Lord Burlie to be their 
preſident in this ſeſſion of parliament, in reſpect of the abſence 
of the king's commiſſioner. This ſeſſion of parliament ſat only 
eight days, and in it were thirty-nine ſtatutes enacted, all of 
them printed, ſome whereof were of very great conſequence z | 
namely, the ſecond act anent the conſtitution of that parliament, | 
and the ſubſequent parliaments. By this act, biſhops, abbots, 
yea all manner of clergymen whatſoever, (formerly called the 
third eſtate) were for ever excluded from being one of the three | 
eſtates of parliament. And the three eſtates, by the ſame act, 
are declared to be noblemen, barons, or the commiſſioners for 
I ſhires, and burghs, in all time coming. This act likewiſe an- 
nuls and reſcinds all former acts whereby churchmen under _ 
whatſoever titles, were declared the third eſtate of the kingdom, 1 
But left T ſhould over-weary the reader, I have here ſet down BY 
an index of theſe acts which are of greateſt concernment, 
Third act, anent chuſing committees out of every eſtate. 
This is the firſt poſitive law for committees. 
Fourth act, ratifying the act of the general aſſembly holden 
at Edinburgh, in the month of Auguſt, 1639, made upon the 
ſeventh day of the ſaid month, and in the eighth ſeſſion of the 
aſſembly, intitled anent the fix cauſes of our by-paſt evils. 
Fifth act, anent the ratification of the covenant, and of the 
afiembly of 9 holden in Auguſt 1635. their ſupplica- 


tion, 
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A. p. I It is ſufficient to ſay here, that the authority of 
churchmen, as legiſlators, was radically ex- 


tion, act of council, and act of aſſembly, concerning the cove- 
nant. 

Sixth act, reciſſory, ſo called in reſpe& it reſcinds al for- 
mer a&s of parliament, which grants to the kirk or kirkmen of 
whatſoever fort, allowed or diſallowed, as repreſenting her, or 
in her name, the privilege of riding and voting in parliament, 
as prejudicial to her liberties, and incompatible with her ſpiritual 
nature; as alſo the ſaid act declares, that the ſole and only power 
and juriſdiction within this kirk, ſtands in the kirk of God, as 
it is now reformed, and in the general, provincial, and preſby- 
terian aſſemblies, with ſeſſions of the kirk, eſtabliſhed by act of 
parliament in June 1592. Cap. 140, &c. 

Seventh act, was a diſcharge of the Chriſtmas vacance, with 
an ordinance appointing the ſeſſion to fit down the firſt day of 


November, and rife the laſt day of February, and thereafter to 


fit down the firſt day of June, and riſe the firſt day of July, 
„„ 

Eighth act, againſt the king's majeſty's large manifeſto, 
condemning it as falſe in many things, full of untruths and lies, 
derogatory to his majeſty's honour, and prejudicial to his loyal 
ſubjects, and in effect a firebrand to incenſe the prince's fury 
againſt his people, &c. In it is declared the proceedings of 
James duke of Hamilton, his majeſty's high-commiſſioner in the 
year 1638, until the month of Auguſt 1639, penned by Dr. Wal- 
ter Balcanquhal dean of Durbam, who did attend the duke as 
his chaplain, all the time he was in Scotland on ſhore. - But in- 
deed, he was Canterbury's ſpy, put as a watchman over the com- 
miſfioner's actions, and deportment, by him and the court fac- 


tion, The ſame Balcanquhal did communicate intelligence of all 


that paſſed in this kingdom with ſignior Georgio Con, the pope's 
legate, then reſident, at the court of England alſo, as ſome of 
the intercepted letters can bear record, ” 

Ninth a&, called ſtatutory, ordaining parliaments to be holden 
every three years. 

Tenth act, anent the keepers of the caſtles of Edinburgh and 
Striveling, and Dumbarton, which ought not to be cominitted 
to any but to ſuch perſons as are known and approved by the 
whole courſe of their life, to be true and faithful ſubjects to his 
majeſty; and truſty well. affected countrymen „Eving and tender- 
ing the peace, proſperity and good of the whole kingdom, and 
the — and * of the true religion reformed, 


now 
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tirpated ; and that all former acts in their fa- 4. D. 1640. 
vour were repealed, The king's manifeſto 


now therefore, by God's providence eſtabliſhed, and profeſſed, 
and entertaining of unity betwixt the king and his ſubjects. 

Eleventh act, anent the production of the public regiſters and 
records of parliament, the firſt ſeſſion of each parliament. 

Thirteenth act, diſcharges the granting of protections, by the 
lords of his majeſty's privy- -council and exchequer. I have 
omitted the twelfth act, in reſpe& it only does diſcharge any 
proxy to have vote in parliament for ever hereafter. As alſo, 

that no foreign nobleman have place and voice in parliament, 
unleſs they have ten thou marks of land-rent within the 
kingdom. 

Fourteenth a&, anent the exchequer, declaring the ſame to 
be only judges, to matters concerning the managing of the 
king's rent and caſualties. This act was made to curb Tra- 
quair, then lord-treaſurer, who had aſſumed to himſelf a bound- 
leſs liberty of meddling and diſpoſing upon men's eſtates, where 
he and his followers and ſuppoſts could alledge the king ; to pre- 
tend the very leaſt intereſſer, to the great prejudice, and utter 
undoing of the ſubject. 

Fifteenth act, appoints all grievances to be given in, in plain 
parliament, and no otherwiſe, in reſpe& of the great hurt and 
damage the lieges received formerly, by giving in their griev- 
ances to the clerk-regiſter. 

Sixteenth act, ſuppreſſing the diſtinction of ſpiritual and tem- 
poral lords of the ſeffion, this act reſcinded and annulled that 
article of the fifth parliament of king James the fifth, anent the 
inſtitution of the college of juſtice for ever hereafter, excluded 
all churchmen from being lords of the ſeſſion. 

Seventeenth act, againſt leiſing making of whatſoever quality, 
office, place, or dignity. This act was purpoſely made to catch 
Traquair, the treaſurer, Sir John Hay, clerk-regiſter, Sir Ro- 

bert Spotſwood, preſident of the ſeſſion, Maxwell, biſhop of 
Roſs, and others, who, by ranting and lying, had done much 
miſchief to this kingdom ; and, in effect, had given many bad 
informations to his majeſty, and council of England, contrary 
to the truth, and what was a done, and acted by the co- 
venanters. 

Eighteenth act, 8 all unlawful pr oclamations made 
under the pain of treaſon, commanding things unjuſt and un- 
lawful, tending to the overthrow and prejudite of the laws and 
kbertics of kirk and 1 

Vol. IX. | Rr Nine- 
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A. P. 164. was condemned as falſe, full of untruths and 


The king 
gains Mon- 
troſe. 


lies, and, in fact, a firebrand. In ſhort, this 
parliament, upon the whole, took from the 
king all executive power; but the reader, upon 
inſpection of the note, will find many of their 
acts highly worthy of a people, who were de- 
termined to live free, without being frightened 
by menaces, or the ſounds of prerogative. 
The conſtitution of Scotland being thus new 
modelled, both parties proceeded in their le- 
vies of men and money. The earl of Stirling, 
ſecretary of ſtate} for Scotland *, being dead, 


he was ſucceeded in that poſt Y the earl of 


Lanerk, brother to the marquis of Hamilton; 
a promotion which was far from being diſ- 
agrecable to the covenanters, They were, 


Nineteenth act, explaining the preceding acts of parliament 
made againſt bonds and conventions among ſubjects; as alſo de- 
claring the bonds and conventions made and kept, ſince the be- 
ginning of the preſent troubles, to be legal and lawful. 

The thirty-eighth and nineteenth acts of this index, is or- 
daining the whole ſubjects and lieges of this kingdom to obey, 
maintain, and defend the concluſions, acts, and conſtitutions of 
this preſent ſeſſion of parliament, and to ſubſcribe the bond ap- 
pointed for that effect. | 

This ſeſſion of parliament fat eight days; and among many 
other ſtatutes enacted their nineteen, or rather twenty, above- 
written, which are theſe, moſt memorable, to be recommended 
to poſterity, as exhibiting the real greateſt change, at one blow, 


that ever happened to this church and ſtate theſe fix hundred 


years by paſt ; for, in effect, it overturned not only the ancient 
ſtate · government, but fettered monarchy with chains, and ſet 


new limits and marches to the ſame, beyond which it was not 
legally to proceed. 


* This nobleman had an American title, the only one I find 
upon record, being created viſcount of Canata, which then be- 
longed to the crown of England, 


hows 
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however, not a little diſconcerted in the choice A. P. 1640. 
of their military officers. The chief command 
was again given to Leſley ; but Montroſe, who 
had been gained by Charles, was the beſt officer 
in the field. The motive of this ſudden tranſi- 
tion is uncertain ; but I am inclined to attribute 
it to levity, or diſappointed ambition ; for he 
does not ſeem to have been a man of prin- 
ciple, He had gone greater lengths than any 
of the party againſt the king and his beſt 
friends; and I can ſee nothing in their conduct 
that could rationally prevail with him to change 
his party, which he had certainly done for 
ſome time before this period. The covenant- 
ers more than ſuſpected that he had been 
brought over by the king; and his apologiſt, 
biſhop Wiſhart, pretends, that he had diſco- 
vered the covenanting principles to be repub- 
lican ; and that the leaders of the party in- 
- tended to extirpate kingly government. That 
many, perhaps the moſt ſenſible, of them, 
were of republican principles, can ſcarcely be 
doubted; but the ſenſe of the nation certainly 
lay towards monarchy; and Montroſe's con- 
duct hitherto had ſubjected him to the charge 
of republicaniſm more than any other ſubject 
in Scotland. All his diſſimulation could not 
cover him from ſuſpicion; and the following 
paper was affixed to his chamber -door: *“ In- 
victus armis, verbis vincitur; Unconquered 
by arms, he is ſubdued by words,” His in- 
. Rr 2 - tereſt, 
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AD. 1640. tereſt, however, and the reputation he had ac- 


The Scots 
invade 


England. 


quired, bore down all ſuſpicion; and though 
the covenanters, by the treaty of Birks, had 
engaged to diſband all their troops, yet Mon- 
troſe not only had credit enough to continue 
at the head of his regiment, (which was the 
beſt in their ſervice) but he received now the 
command of another. 8 8 

The invaſion of England being agreed on, 
Montroſe ſeemed to be the moſt forward of 
all the covenanting general officers to puſh 
their differences with Charles beyond all poſ- 
ſibility of a reconciliation. Some of them 
prevailed in procuring a kind of remon- 
ſtrance, which was ſent to the earl of Lanerk; 
and Charles ordered him to give them a very 
ſoft anſwer, till, by his oppreſſive methods of 
raiſing money, he could be at the head of a 


formidable army. Thoſe meaſures ruined his 


affairs. The citizens of London, and men of 
property, refuſed to contribute either to the 
loan or the ſhip- money; and the ſoldiers mu- 
tinied in many places for want of pay. The 
earl of Northumberland, who was general, 
pretended ſickneſs; and the earl of Strafford 
was not yet recovered from a diſtemper, which 
was both rea] and dangerous. The command 
of the army therefore fell upon lord Conway, 


who found the inhabitants of the northern 


parts very cold, if not averſe, eto the ſervice. 


He was ſent with orders to fortify Newcaſtle, 
— 
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litia of Northumberland were without arms; 
and he had not credit enough to procure any ; 
nor would Sir Jacob Aſhley, who was ſerjeant- 
major, and who lay at Selby, ſpare him any 
men. Charles ordered him to burn the ſub- 
urbs of Newcaſtle, and the ſhipping in the 
harbour; and Strafford in his letters upbraided 
him with puſillanimity, inconſiſtency, and cre- 
dulity. By this time, the Scots had entered 
England with twenty-five thouſand men. Bi- 
 thop Burnet, in his Hiſtory of his own Times, 
paints them in g very ridiculous light, for 
which I can find no authority. That they had 
a drove of cattle with them for their food is 


very probable ; but that each ſoldier ſhould 


carry a week's proviſion of oatmeal, and that 
they had no other guns but what were of 
white iron tinned, and done about with leather, 
and corded, ſo that they could ſerve only for 
two or three diſcharges, 1s highly abſurd. The 
covenanters had, for years before, exhauſted 
their money in procuring arms from abroad; 
and we have no reaſon to think that they were 
not as good and ſubſtantial as thoſe of the 


5 Engliſh, eſpecially as their execution was ſupe- 


rior. The Scotch army being arrived on the 
borders, the command of the van- guard was 
committed to Montroſe, and conſiſted chiefly 
of his own two regiments, the one raiſed in 


Perth- 


399 
which he found impracticable, eſpecially as the 4. D. 2649, 
inhabitants refuſed to aſſiſt them. The mi- 
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Burnet's 
Hiſtory, 
vol. 1. 
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Perthſhire, and the other in Angus, The army 
was attended by committees from the ſtates, 
in the nature of field deputies, without whoſe 
conſent, nothing of importance was to be un- 
dertaken. The invaſion was conducted with 
the utmoſt art and addreſs. The Scotch ped- 
lars, all of them zealous for the cauſe, gave 
their countrymen the moſt minute intelligence 
as to the enemy's motions, while the latter were 


entirely ignorant of theirs. 


The Scotch army had prepared a manifeſto, 
under the title of Six Conſiderations, of the 
lawfulneſs of their expedition into England, 
in which they inſiſted ſtrong'y upon the inter- 
ruption of their trade by the king's ſhips of 
war, and upon the king bcing beſet with evil 
counſellors, who had obſtructed their juſt re- 
queſts from coming to his majeſty's ears. They 
complained of the lord Eſcrick, governor of 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, having, in his de- 
fence of that fortreſs, killed many inhabit- 
ants of the city ; and even appealed to the 
cafe of the Leaguers in France as a juſtifica- 
tion of their own invaſion, which they ſaid 
was purely defenſive, though they avowed 


that they were prepared to march into the 


bowels of England with a ſword in one hand, 


and the Solemn League and Covenant, or a 
bible, in the other. Leſley, at this time, re- 


mained at Edinburgh, and received the ſur- 
render of that caſtle, Which Eſcrick could not 
defend, 
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defend, as his garriſon was entirely deſtitute A.D. 2640. 
of water. Before he returned to the army, 
Montroſe paſſed the Tweed, himſelf wading 
the river, and being the firſt man in the army 
who ſet his foot on the Engliſh ground. Their 
committees were fix noblemen, ſix gentlemen, 
and ſix burgeſſes, who fat in all their coun- 
cils of war ; and Leſley having now joined 
them, their progreſs was ſo rapid, that the 
lord Conway, upon whom the whole ſervice 
of the Engliſh army lay, was diſtracted how 
to behave. The ſubjects of the north of Eng- 
land refuſed to take the field without money, 
and he had none to give them. He was in no 
condition to fortify the caſtle ; and he reſolved, 
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after much - deliberation, to make a fland at 1 
Newbourn, where, in all probability, the Scots | 
would attempt their paſſage. On the twenty- N 
ſeventh of Auguſt, Leſley demanded liberty to f a 
paſs the river with his army, that his country- a 1 
men might preſent their petition to the king; . 


but Charles had proclaimed the Scots traitors 
upon their entering England, and Conway 
paid no regard to their requeſt. The narra- 
tive of Conway, and that of the field depu- ,,. . 
ties of the Scots, though they differ in many M55. 
particulars, agree upon the whole. It is plain, 
that the Engliſh were out-generalled by the 
Scots, who paſſed the river under a vaſt diſ- 
charge of their artillery. Till then it is ſaid, 
that the Engliſh had been fed with a notion 
” 2 that 
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A. D. 264. that the Scotch army had no fire-arms of any 
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kind; and biſhop Burnet himſelf ſays, that 
the diſcharge of their cannon ſtruck the Eng- 
liſh as if it had been magic. Great deference, 
however, is to be paid to the account tranſ- 
mitted by the committees who attended the 
army to their principals at Edinburgh; and 
from them I can perceive nothing that can 
warrant any ſuſpicion of ſurprize. As ſoon as 
the Scots reached the ſouthern banks of the ri- 
ver, the Engliſh cavalry retreated to a hill on 
the right, inſtead of covering their infantry 
on the left. Wilmot, who was an excellent 
officer, oppoſed them with ſix troops, which 


were drawn up in the front; but Ballenden, a 


brave Scotch officer, wheeled to attack the re- 
ſerved body of the Engliſh, who being put 
into diſorder by the Scotch artillery, the ca- 
valry under lord Conway refuſed to fight, and 
Wilmot himſelf was taken priſoner, | 

The errors of the Engliſh generals on this 
1mportant day are ſcarcely credible. Their loſs 
was not above threeſcore men; and inſtead of 
fighting the Scots, which they might have 


done, after the latter had paſſed the river by a 


conduct ſo truly military, Conway ordered his 
horſe to march to Durham, and his foot to 
Newcaſtle, though he Knew before-hand that 


it was untenable, and had reſolved not to de- 


fend it. Charles and the earl of Strafford ſeem, 
upon this occaſion, to have been under the ſame 
| infa- 
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infatuation a8. Conway. They ſent him orders . 444% 


to retire to Hull with his army, and to leave 
only two thouſand: foot in the caſtle, though 
they knew it to be untenable. The event was, 


that the Scots, after paſſing the river, entered 
Newcaſtle without oppoſi tion, and took poſſeſſion 


of all the royal magazines, which were very con- 
ſiderable. An impoſition of eight hundred and 
fifty pounds a day was laid upon the town and 
the neighbouring counties; a the earl of Loy 
thian was appointed governor of Newcaſtle, with 


a garriſon. of two thouſand two hundred men. 


Charles, with the bulk of his army, had ad- 
vanced as far as Northallerton, when they 
heard of Conway's retreat; upon which he re- 


turned to Vork, attended by the earl of Straf- 


ford. Both parties were at this time in a very 
dilagrecable ſituation- Charles had forces ſuf- 
ficient to have over-run all Scotland; but the 
behaviour of Conway's detachment made him 


afraid to truſt them. The Scots, on the other 


hand, relying on Saville's forgery, were ſur- 
prized, - that as they had made an offenſive war 


againſt England, they heard of no riſing in their 


favour. They knew that their contributions 
muſt ſoon render the inhabitants their enemies, 
which might have been attended with fatal 
conſequences; and they more than ſuſpected 
that they had been betrayed by their Engliſh 
friends. They therefore wiſely availed them- 


_ {elves of their ſucceſs, and ſent a very dutiful 
Vol IX. g 8 8 pe - 


Situation of 
both parties. 
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petition to Charles, encloſed in a letter to the 


earl of Lanerk. Before this petition came to 
the king's hands, he had determined to revive 
a very ancient cuſtom, which was that of ſum- 
moning a great number of his peers to York 


'for their advice. The earl of Strafford alone 


was for fighting. He "repreſented to Charles 
the indignation which every true Engliſhman 


entertained at ſeeing their fineſt counties laid 


under contribution: that laying aſide all leſſer 
animoſities, they would unite under him for 
revenge; and that even if he was defeated, he 


could be in no worſe eſtate than he was. 


Charles would inſtantly have followed Straf- 


_ ford's advice, but it was unſeconded - and the 


Demands of 
the Scots, 


marquis of Hamilton, who was ſtill diſtinguiſhed 


by the moſt unlimited confidence, ſtrenuouſly 


adviſcd him to pacific meaſures. He was, there- 
fore, in a manner conſtrained to order Lanerk 
to demand from the Scots a ſpecific detail of 
their grievances, which _y_ e ſent in as 
follows. _ 4 

« Firſt, That his Ankjelty would be graci- 
ouſly pleaſed to command, that the laſt acts of 
parliament may be publiſhed in his highneſs's 
name, as our ſovereign lord, with the eſtates 
of parliament convened by his majeſty's autho- 


rity. Secondly, That the caſtle of Edinburgh, 


and other ſtrengths of the kingdom of Scot- 


land, may, according to the firſt Oundation, be 


furniſhed and uſed for our defence and ſecurity. 
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Thirdly, That our countrymen, in his majeſty's 4. b. 2646, 
dominions of England and Ireland, may be freed 
from cenſure for ſubſcribing the covenant, and 
be no more preſſed with oaths and ſubſcriptions, 
unwarrantable by your laws, and contrary to 
their national oath and covenant, approved by 
his majeſty. Fourthly, That the common in- 
cendiaries, which have been the authors of this 
combuſtion, may receive their juſt cenſure, 
Fifthly, That all our ſhips and goods, with all 
the damage thereof, may be reſtored. Sixthly, 

That the wrongs, loſſes and charges, which all 
this time we have ſuſtained, may be repaired. 
Seventhly, That the declarations made againſt 
us as traitors may be recalled in the end, by the 
advice and counſel of the ſtate of England con- 
vened in parliament, and that his majeſty may be 
pleaſed to remove the garriſons from the bor- 
ders, and any impediments which may flop free 
trade, and with their advice to condeſcend to all 
particulars that may eftablith a ſtable and well - 
grounded peace, for the enjoying of our reli- 
gion and liberties, againft all force, moleſta- 
tion, and undoing, from year to year, or as our 
adverſaries ſhall take the advantage.“ 
The paper, in which thoſe demands were jm, 
engroſſed, contained an apology for the in- Ces. 
vaders having marched ſo far into England; 
and was ſigned by the earls of Rothes, Mon- 
troſe, Caſſils, Dumfermling, and eleven gen- 
tlemen of figure and intereſt, Notwithſtand- 
| 882 ing 
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A. P. 1646, ing the high terms they demanded, they were at 
this time on the point of ſubmitting to the 


royal mercy, and giving up the names of the 
Engliſh, who they imagined had promiſed to 
join the invaſion. It was with difficulty they 
were prevented from this, by ſomè ſecret friends 
they had in the Engliſh army. By their. advice, 
they writ a very affectionate letter from News 
caſtle to the lord mayor and aldermen of London, 
inviting them to continue the Newcaſtle trade, 
and promiſing them all manner of ſecurity. 
This was a wiſe and ſeaſonable expedient, and 
laid the foundation of the friendſhip that after- 
wards ſubſiſted between the covenanters and the 
citizens of London. It encouraged the latter 
to petition the king to call an Engliſh parlia- 
ment; and they were ſeconded by the earls of 
Bedford, Eſſex, Hertford, Warwick, Briftol, 
and other popular noblemen. The gentlemen 
of Yorkſhire preſented another petition. to the 
ſame purpoſe; and all parties exclaimed againſt 
the encreaſe and boldneſs of papiſts, It was 
about this time that ſir William Boſwell, who 
was reſident from Charles at the Hague, diſ- 
covered the deep part which Richlieu had taken 
in fomenting the troubles of Charles; and the 
queen of Bohemia's friends pretended that the 
Roman catholics about the court had formed a 
plot for poiſoning both' the king and his arch- 
biſhop. Charles paid no regard to thoſe dif- 
Foveries, which very probably were- invented 


by 
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by the queen of Bohemia to break the credit of Ad. . 
the papiſts about his court; but he ordered 
writs for the parliament to meet on We Wing 
day of November enſuing. _ 

On the twenty-fourth day of - September on... 
the great council of peers met at Vork; and the pee 
the following noblemen were appointed to treat * 
with the Scotch commiſſioners: the earls of 
Bedford, Hertford, Eſſex, Saliſbury, Warwick; 
Briſtol, Holland, Berkſhire ; viſcount Mande- 
vile; the lords Wharton, Paget, Brook, Paulet, 
Howard, Saville and Dunſmore. The earls of 1 5 
Traquair, Morton, and Lanerk, were appointed 
by the Scotch committee of parliament to act 
as aſſiſtants to thoſe noblemen, by removing 
any impediments that might ariſe from their 
ignorance of the Scotch forms and conſtitution. 
Secretary Vane, Mr. Lewis Stuart, and fir John 
Burrough, were, in like manner, appointed 

fiſtants to the Scotch commiſſioners. Vork 
was propoſed as the place of treaty ; but the 
Scots affected ſo much horror at the preſence 
of Strafford, that Rippon was pitched upon. 
The commiſſioners named by the Scots were the 
earl of Dumfermling, lord Loudon, Sir Patrick 
Hepburn, Sir William Douglas, Mr. Smith,, Mr. 
Wedderburn, Mr. Henderſon, and Mr. Johnſton. 
In the private inſtructions given to thoſe com- 
miſſioners, a copy of which is to be found in Bal- 
four's Manuſcript, they are inſtructed to de- 
mand forty thouſand pounds ſterling a month; 


and 
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A-D. 1640. and that the ſea, and the poſt roads, be opened 


between Newcaſtle and Scotland; but they were 
to except againſt the preſence. of the earl of 
Traquair. The firſt meeting was held at Rip- 
pon, on the ſecond day of October. The earl 
of Briſtol acted as chairman for the Engliſh 
commiſſioners ; and I perceive by a letter to the 


committee of the Scotch army, that the debates 


entered pretty deep into the ancient conſtitu- 


Balfour's 
'MSS, 


Conferences 
open at 
Rippon be- 
tween the 
Scots and 


tion of Scotland, which they ſaid had been vio- 
lated by the prelates, the earl of Traquair, and 


their other miniſters of ſtate. As this was an 


argument which had never occurred to the 
Engliſh commiſſioners, it certainly had weight, 
They likewiſe objected to the earls of Morton 
and Lanerk aſſiſting at the conferences; and 
thoſe declinatures (as they were called) were 
tranſmitted to the king, with the demands of 
the Scots, 

The diſproportion of the quality of 720 com-; 
miſſioners of the two kingdoms, i is a ſtriking 
proof how earneſt the Engliſh were to bring 
this treaty to a good iſſue. Of the eight Scotch, 


two only were noble, and ſome of the other 


| x ſcarcely deſerved the name of gentlemen ; 


while the fixteen Engliſh commiſſioners were 
of the beſt blood of that kingdom, Before 
Charles could return his anſwer, the earl of 
Rothes, though no commiſſioner, upbraided 
the lord Mandevile for not appearing in the 
field, * to the engagemeft he and his 

i friends 
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friends had made under their hands. Mande- . 164, 
vile appearing ſurprized at this challenge, 
Rothes put into his hand the paper, which 

being communicated to the other pretended 
ſubſcribers, the forgery appeared to be ſo art- 
ful, that the parties could ſcarcely diſown the 
names for their own” hand- writing; but, at 
laſt, there could be no doubt as to the impo- 
fition. This diſcovery ſerved only to render 
the Scots more peremptory than ever. They 
were now freed from all their apprehenſions of 
having been betrayed by their Engliſh friends; 
and they inſiſted upon their former demands. 
Charles would gladly have transferred the 
treaty to York; but the Scots refuſed to com- 
ply; and no ceſſation having been formally 
agreed upon, the earl of Strafford ordered a 
party of his horſe to attack one of the Scots in 
the biſhopric of Durham, which was accord- 
ingly defeated. Leſley, and the other Scotch 
generals, complained ſo loudly of this, that 
Charles gave orders to deſiſt from any hoſtili- 
ties, during the treaty. .. 

The commiſſioners on both ſides, all this 
while, treated each other not only with polite- — = 
neſs but confidence. The Scots again and again 

proteſted, that all they meant was to concur 
with the Engliſh parliament in bounding the 
prerogative, in circumſcribing the influence of 
the clergy, checking the progreſs of popery, 
and ſettling the conſtitution of both kingdoms 
| upon 
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4. D. 1640. upon the principles of liberty and natural 


denee of 
Montroſe 
with the 
king diſ- 
covered. 


equity. To conciliate the affections of the Eng- 


liſh the more, they had treated Wilmot, and 


the other Engliſh officers they had taken pri- 
ſoners, with the greateſt tenderneſs and gene- 
roſity; and having freely reſtored them to 
their liberty, they were loud in proclaiming 
and recommending the regularity and diſcipline 
of the Scotch army. The latter, however, 
ſtill continued their contributions. The river 
Tees was made the boundary for both armies; 


and Charles was preſſed by a party of his Eng- 


liſh counſellors to remove the conferences from 
Rippon to London. This removal was ex- 
tremely agreeable to the Scots, who had ſo 
lately made the Londoners their friends; and 


Charles was obliged to give way to it, eſpecially 


as the earl of Strafford openly declared, that 
there was no other way, than by a treaty, to 
prevent the city of Vork and Yorkſhire from 


falling into the hands of the Scots, becauſe the 
royal army was not to be depended upon. But 


a diſcovery made about this time gave the co- 


venanters great diſquiet. 6 


. * 


. . 


I have already mentioned that Montroſon was 

a ſecret convert to the royal party. He was 
incomparably the beſt officer they had; but his 
private correſpondence with Charles was now 
fo fully diſcovered, that it was in vain for him 
to deny it longer; and he not enly avowed, 
but juſtified it, from the language which their 
| | own 
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own commiſſioners uſed towards that ſovereign, A. D. 2640. 


General Leſley, who had intercepted one of the 
letters, mentioned an act, which had paſſed in 
a committee of the laſt Scotch parliament, that 
none ſhould, under pain of death, write any 
letters to the court, unleſs they were ſeen and 
allowed of by, at leaſt, three of the committee, 
Though the authority of this act was more 


than queſtionable, yet Leſley inſiſted upon 


Montroſe being tried by a court-martial, and 
ſhot at the head of the army. Nothing pre- 
vented this advice being followed, but the 
high reputation and intereſt of Montroſe, which 
would have been ſufficient to have enabled him 
to have made a diviſion in the army. Mon- 
troſe, therefore, eſcaped; and the treaty going 
on, a truce was concluded upon the twenty- 
ſixth day of October. It was agreed, that the 


Scots, while their army remained in England, 


ſhould continue to raiſe their contribution of 
eight hundred and fifty pounds a day. A free 
intercourſe and commerce was reſtored between 
the two nations; and the victuals and other ne- 


ceſſaries imported by the Scots for the uſe of 


their army, were to be duty free. It is no 
wonder that Charles beheld thoſe proceedings 
with the utmoſt indignation. It was the twenty- 
ſixth day of October before the ceſſation was 
agreed on; and therefore it was impoſhble to 
finiſh the treaty before the third diy of Novem- 
ber, when the parliament was to meet. Charles 
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THE HISTORY 
offered to conſent either to diſband or to reduce 
both armies; but the Scots would agree to 
neither; and he was reduced to borrow from 
the Londoners, who lent it on the faith of the 
peers, two hundred thouſand pounds, for main- 
taining his own army. He was, therefore, 
obliged to ratify all that had been done at Rip- 
pon, and to hurry up to London, leaving the 
earl of Strafford behind him, to take care of 
the peace of the north. 

Strafford was now ſenſible of his own unpo- 
pularity, which diſabled him from ſerving 
Charles farther. He begged to be excuſed from 
his attendance in parliament ; but Charles was 
ſtill ſo infatuated, that he undertook to protect 
him from all his enemies. The reader, perhaps, 
needs not be informed that the houſe of com- 
mons now called was compoſed of the greateſt 
men that England had ever ſeen, and that both 
Strafford and Laud afterwards fell the public 
victims of their diſpleaſure. But I muſt now 
attend the proceedings in Scotland, which were 
greatly influenced by the proſperous ſtate of 
their affairs in England. 

Lord Eſcrick had very gallantly defended 
the caſtle of Edinburgh till he and his garriſon, 
which did not conſiſt of above two hundred 
men, appeared like ſpectres. The acting men 
in Scotland, during this ſiege, were the earl of 
Argyle, and general (or, as he is ealled, colonel) 
Monro. The former, all along, thought that 


„ b 
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no medium was to be obſerved between the 4. b. 264%. 


ſevereſt hoſtilities and the king's granting all 


the conſtitutional demands of the covenanters. 


The majority of the people in the north of Scot- 
land continued ſtill to be well affected to 


Charles, and were diſſatisſied with the proceed- 
ings of the late parliament, becauſe it had been 
convocated without the royal authority. The 


paciſication of Birks had, notwithſtanding, diſ- 
armed the royaliſts; but the earl of Argyle 
ſheltering himſelf under the parliamentary, 
which was the only, authority then in Scotland, 
marched through Athol with five thouſand 


men, where he ſeized all the royaliſts in that 


country, laid the inhabitants under large con- 
tributions, and ſent the earl of Athol himſelf 
priſoner to Stirling caſtle, but obliged him to 
raiſe a regiment of five hundred men for the 
ſervice of the couenant. During the ſame 


expedition, he took and demoliſhed the houſe 


of Airly, which lord Ogilvie had been obliged 


to abandon; and he plundered all the royaliſts 


in thoſe parts. According to Balfour, during 
this expedition he obſeryed a very exact diſci- 
pline, hanged ſome of his men for robbing, 
treated all who did not take the covenant as 
rebels, and diſbanded his army about the 
twenty-ſeventh day of July. | 

Monro was then at the head of an army, 
with which he over-awed the Gordons, Bamf- 


| ſhire, Aberdeenſhire, with the adjacent coun- 


1 ties, 


Ravages by 
Monro and 
Argyle in 
Scotland. 
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p. 1640, ties, and ſent the chief of the royaliſts pri- 


ſoners to Edinburgh. He beſieged and took 
the houſe of Drum, belonging to Sir Alexander 


Irwin, a man of great eſtate and family; and 


for ſome time he met with no oppoſition. 
From Aberdeen, upon which he exacted large 
contributions, he marched northward, ſtill 


maintaining his army upon the eſtates of the 


anti-covenanters, and ſending themſelves to 
priſon, wherever he could find them. He was 
well ſeconded by the Forbeſes and the Fraſers, 
from the antipathy which thoſe two families 
had to the Gordons; and after pillaging the 


marquis of Huntley's eſtate, he marched into 


Murray, where he diſpoſſeſſed the biſhop, Guthrie 
(not he who was the author of the Memoirs) 
of his caſtle of Spynie. He was the moſt 
moderate, but, at the ſame time, the moſt in- 
Hexible, of all the Scotch prelates; and though 
an enemy to Laud, he had never made any 
conceſſions that could affect the liberties of his 

country, on the {ide either of the royaliſts or 


the covenanters. Monro obliged him to enter 


into recognizances to appear when called for, 
and returned to Bamf, about the ſame time 
that a general aſſembly was held at Aberdeen. 


At Bamf he deſtroyed the magnificent ſeat and 
gardens of Sir George Ogilvie, then reckoned 


to be the ſineſt in Scotland, and ravaged the 
reſt of his eſtate. This was about the time that 
the earl of Argyle ſurpriſed the caſtle of Dum- 
parton. 


OF SCOTLAN D. 
The large ſums raiſed by the Scotch army in 
England, their living at their eaſe in a fine 
country, and the other advantages they enjoyed, 
had enabled them to purchaſe arms, and to re- 


duce their army into excellent order. The 


conferences being adjourned to London, the 
following noblemen and gentlemen were ap- 
pointed committees of parliament: John earl 
of Rothes, Charles earl of Dumfermling, lord 
Urquhart, John lord Loudon, Sir Patrick 


Hepburn of Waughton, Sir William Douglas 
of Cavers, William Drummond of Riccarton, 


John Smith of Edinburgh, Mr. Alexander 
Wedderburn of Dundas, and Hugh Kennedy 
of Aire, To them were joined Mr. Alexander 
Henderſon and Mr, Archibald Johnſton, who 
were to act as commiſſioners for the church. 
Their inſtructions were very ample; and what- 
ever profeſſions the party made, it is certain 
that they conſidered no other power, either 
civil or religious, exiſting in Scotland but them- 
ſelves. When the Engliſh parliament met, they 
took exception at the king calling the Scots 
traitors, in his ſpeech, and cenſured one of 
their own members for repeating the ſame 
term. They approved of all that had been 
done at Rippon, and appointed the ſame com- 
miſſioners to treat with thoſe of Scotland at 
London, 
The Scots by this time would have been 
| glad to have returned, after obtaining proper 
| terms, 
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p. 640. terms, to their own country. Some of them 


had the ſame dangerous views with the ill-af- 


feed part of the Engliſh; but their numbers 
and intereſts were ſo ſmall, that they durſt not 
avow their intentions. They took care, how- 


ever, to throw in ſuch objections to the pay- 
ment of the royal army, that it remained till 


on foot, which made it unſafe for the Scots to 
think of quitting their arms; though they per- 


ceived plainly, that if their ruinous contribu- 
tions continued, they muſt render all the north 
of England their enemies. When their com- 
miſſioners arrived at London, they were re- 
ceived by the citizens as if they had been their 
neareſt relations; and the uſe. of St. Antho- 
line's church was appropriated to the uſe of 
their preachers. The earl of Rothes was far 
from entering into the dangerous deſigns of 
ſome, who would gladly have put an end to 
the treaty; but the diſaffeted Engliſh ſuffi- 
ciently intimated, that if his countrymen did 
not ſtand by their Engliſh friends, they ſhould: 
be left to the king's mercy. Upon the whole, 
therefore, as the reſolution was now taken by 
the leaders of the oppoſition in England, to 
cut off the heads of archbiſhop Laud and the 


carl of Strafford, they looked upon the Scotch 


army as their beſt friends. Beſides the two 


great offenders, (as they were called) they 


obliged ſecretary Windebank, becauſe he was 
a papiſt, to leave the kingdom; Hd, at laſty 
| the 


Dr S0 L 
the city of London preſented a petition to par- 
liament againſt the hierarchy and government 


of the church of England by biſhops. The 


Scotch commiſſioners petitioned againſt Laud 


and Strafford, as being the two male- agents 


who had endeavoured to ſubvert the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical liberties of Scotland. The charge 
againſt Laud was well - ſupported; and it might 
eaſily have been proved that he uſurped a more 
than metropolitan power over that church. 
It would have been impoſſible to have carried 


thoſe meaſures, which fundamentally over- * 


threw all the ideas of religion and govern— 
ment that had been ſo dear to Charles, had 
it not been that the Scotch army ſtill lay in 
England. Some excellent patriots among the 
Engliſh joined with the diſaffected party in 
their firſt votes againſt the unconſtitutional 


power that had been exerciſed both in church 


and ſtate, without foreſeeing that the deſtruc- 
tion of both was intended. The houſe of 
commons voted three hundred thouſand pounds 
to be a fit proportion for the friendly affiſt- 
ance and relief of the loſſes and neceflities of 
their brethren of Scotland; “ and that in con- 


venient time the houſe will conſider how to 


raiſe it.“ This was a mortifying vote to Charles, 
who had but a few days before publicly called 
thoſe men rebels, whom his parliament now 
termed brethren; but he was obliged to ſub- 
mit to all. The commiſſioners returned thanks 
| to 
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A, D. 1642. to the houſe for their vote, which was for 2 


A counter- 
eovenant 
bane. 


larger ſum than they had expected. 

The parliament continued Mill to fit in Scot- 
land by its own authority ; for no royal com- 
miſſioner preſided in it. They raiſed men and 
money by their own votes; and obliged the 
ſubjects to bring in their plate, which was to 
be coined for the uſe of the ſtate; and the 
leaders of the covenanters were to give bonds 


for repaying the value. An affair now came 


to light, which bade fair to overthrow the co- 
venanting intereſt in Scotland. Among the 


firſt-fruits of Montroſe's © converſion to the 


royal cauſe, was a counter-covenant, which he 
procured to be ſigned in a meeting with ſome 
of his friends at Cumbernauld, the earl of 
Wigton's houſe. The firſt who ſigned were 
the carls of Montroſe and Wigton, the lords 


Fleming, Boyd, and Almond ; and afterwards 


the earls of Mariſhal, Mar, Athol, Kinghorn, 
Perth, Hume, and Seaforth ; the lords Stor- 
mont, Erſkine, Drummond, Ker, Napier, and 
others. This bond aſſociated the whole of the | 
ſubſcribers, in the terms of the covenant, to 
ſtand by the king, who they thought had 
given them all reaſonable ſatisfaction. They 


began to be diſguſted with the prodigious pow- 


ers exercyed by the preachers (who were ge- 
nerally a ſet of illiberal enthuſiaſts) over all 
degrees of the other ſubjects; and they thought 
it was now high time to check their influence, 
| 'The 


OF SCOTLAND. 
The earl of Argyle, who had taken the lead 
during the abſence of thew army in Eng- 
land, in all parliamentary and military caſes, 
had rendered himſelf particularly obnox1ous to 
Montroſe and his friends, who thought them- 
ſelves ſo ſecure, that they were at very little 


pains to keep the ſecret. Argyle. got a full 


account of it from Levingſton lord Almond, 
who had the firſt command under Leſley in 
the Scotch army, and was afterwards earl of 
Callendar. | 

Argyle having reported * AN to the 
committee of eſtates, which ſat at Edinburgh 
in the interval of parliament, Montroſe and 
the other aſſociators were ſummoned to ap- 
pear before their board. Had Argyle liſtened 
to the violence of the preachers, the aſſocia- 
tors muſt have loſt their heads; but they were 
too powerful a party to be capitally proceeded 
againſt; and all that the committee did was to 


oblige them to give up the aſſociation. This ſa- 


tisfied the clergy only in part; and they threat- 
ened to excommunicate the aſſociators, if they 
did not (when called upon) appear before the 
general aſſembly, and declare that the bond did 
not bind them to the performance of their 


oath. Montroſe continued to brave both the 


committee and aſſembly; and upon the re- aſ- 
ſembling of the parliament on the twenty- 
fifth of May, he charged Argyle and the chief 
covenanters with a deſign to depoſe the king. 
Vol. IX. „ One 
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One Mr. Graham, a clergyman, was examined 
before the committee, as to the charge againſt 
Argyle. He gave for his author Murray, an- 
other clergyman ; and, at laſt, it landed upon 
the earl of Montroſe, who affirmed, that when 
the earl of Athol, and eight other gentlemen 
of that country, were priſoners in Argyle's 
tent, the latter ſaid publicly, © That they had 
conſulted lawyers and divines concerning the 
depoſing of the king, and had gotten reſolu- 
tion that it might be done in three caſes : firſt, 
deſertion: ſecond, invaſion: third, vendi- 
tion; and that once they thought to have done 
it at the laſt fitting of parliament, and would 
do it at the next litting thereof.” Montroſe 


gave Mr. John Stuart, commiſſary of Dun- 


keld, one of the gentlemen preſent, for his 
author, and engaged for his appearance. 
To do Montroſe juſtice, he ated very openly 
in the affair; for he immediately ſecured Stu- 
art, left he ſhould retract his words. He was 
brought to Edinburgh, where he juſtified 
Montroſe in all he ſaid againſt Argyle; on 
which he was committed to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, Argyle having denied the whole of the 
charge with the deepeſt aſſeverations. Stuart, 
in a few days after, having had ſome talk with 
Balmerino and Dury, Argyle's two principal 
friends, ſent Argyle a letter, retracting all he 
had ſaid againſt him; and /pretended that he 
had been perſuaded by Montroſe, lord Napier, 
oe Sir 


OF SCOTLAND. 
Sir George Stirling, and Sir Andrew Stuart, to 


ſend to the king a copy of the words, which 


had been forged by himſelf out of hatred to 


his lordſhip; and that the bearer of the letter 


was one captain Stuart. This laſt mentioned 
gentleman was intercepted with his diſpatches 
in his return from Charles; and ſuch diſcove- 
ries were made, that Montroſe, the lord Na- 
pier, Sir George Stirling, and Sir Andrew Stu- 
art, were committed priſoners to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh. Argyle, by the advice of Sir 
Thomas Hope, very wiſely reſolved, that Stu- 
art, the informer, ſhould ſuffer death, to clear 
themſelves from having tampered with him; 


and he was beheaded at the Croſs of Edin- 


burgh. Biſhop Guthrie, then miniſter of Stir- 


ling, ſeems to think that he bore falſe witneſs 


againſt himſelf. 4 This, ſays he, made him 


querulous againſt himſelf, as being the cauſe 


of his own death.” But though this prelate 
expreſſes himſelf in this manner, I am inclined 
to think, that the criminal's puſillanimity 
might be owing to the falſhood of the original 
charge, and his own abſurd manner of con- 
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ducting it, from a belief that Argyle would 


ſave him. As to Montroſe, he can be accuſed 
of no duplicity, becauſe, if the charge was 


falſe, he muſt have been impoſed upon by his 

informer Stuart. 
The great objection chat lay with Charles 
againſt the proceedings of the Scotch parlia- 
Uu 2 $ ment, 


Charles 
agrees to all 
the de- 
mands of 
the Scots. 
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ment, was its having aſſembled not only with- 
out, but againſt, his authority; but Charles 


was now brought ſo low by the execution of 
his favourite Strafford, the impeachment and 


impriſonment of Laud, and the conceſſions he 
was obliged to make, that he liſtened to the ad- 
vice of the marquis of Hamilton; which was, 
that he ſhould overlook the irregularity of 
the Scotch parliament, as being a mere matter 


of form, becauſe the Scots did not pretend that 


their acts were concluſive without his ratifica- 
tion. This doctrine, however, ſeems to have 
been invented by the marquis himſelf; for ! 
apprehend, that if Charles had continued to 
refuſe his conſent, the members would have 
deemed their acts valid, upon the old principles 
of their conſtitution. Charles agreed to do 
every thing that the marquis deſired, and ra- 


tified the proceedings of the parliament then 


fitting; and conſented, that the diſpoſal of 
the forts, the appointing the great officers of 
ſtate, and the judges, ſhould be done by the 


advice of parliament; and that the form of 


** 


church government ſhould be as they had eſta- 
bliſhed it, purely preſbyterian. As for the 
other demands of the parliament, the reim- 
burſement of their expences and the puniſh- 
ment of offenders, Charles referred the firſt to 
the Engliſh parliament. After a long ſtruggle, 
the number of the offenders who were to be 
priteribed; were reduced to the earl of Tra- 

quairy | 
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quair, the biſhop of Roſs, Sir Robert Spotſ- 4. b. 1642, 
wood, Sir John Hay, and Dr. Balcanquhal, 
Who had drawn the declaration againſt the 
Scots. Charles thought, that, as a man of 
honour, he could not conſent to the proſcrip- 
tions of thoſe perſons, merely for their zeal in 
his ſervice. He ſaid, that he had ſtronger ob- 
Jections to ſome of the covenanters than they 
could have to the perſons they excepted. They 
pleaded the oaths they were under to proſecute 
them, and the number of delinquents who 
they conſented ſhould be pardoned. It was at 
laſt agreed, that the proceedings ſhould go on 
_ againſt them in the courts of Scotland; but 
that their cenſure ſhould be remitted to the 
king, and that he ſhould not employ them in 
Scotch affairs, without conſent of parliament. 
The marquis of Hamilton was blamed for 
having abandoned Traquair, after having got 
his own name ſtruck out of the liſt of delin- 
quents ; but he pleaded, that the names of the 
earl of Huntley, and many other obnoxious 
royaliſts, had been ſtruck out likewiſe, He re- 
preſented to Charles, that the direction of the 
parliament of Scotland was in a few hands; 
that it was eaſy to bring them over to his ma- 
jeſty's intereſt ; and thar the beſt thing he could 
a do would be to viſit that kingdom in perſon, 


YT The tendency of this advice was not very ye intends 
juſtifiable, if Charles meant that his conceſ- Wm 


ſions ſhould be Permanent, rather than tempo- 
3 5 1 
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4. D. 1631. rary. It was, however, ſeconded by ſome of 
the Scotch commiſſioners, who pretended to 
pity the king's ſituation in England, and that 
the Scots would aſſiſt him againſt all his ene- 
mies. Charles was brought over to this opi- 
nion, and informed the Engliſh parliament of 
his intended journey. The treaty between the 
Scotch and Engliſh commiſſioners had been 
_ materially agreed upon; but it was not yet exe- 
cuted, as the money which had been voted was 
not raiſed; and the Scots had, - beſides the claim 
of three hundred thouſand pounds, a demand 
of one hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds 
arrears, all which muſt be paid before they 
could withdraw their army from England ; and 
a much larger ſum was due to the Engliſh 
army. Upon the whole, a great party, even 
of the Engliſh royaliſts, were againſt the king's 
Journey to Scotland ; but made no objection to 
the Scotch commiſſioners receiving, as they did, 
full parliamentary ſecurity for the Ten of 
all their arrears in two years. | N 
The ſecret correſpondence which, Charles 
continued with Montroſe and his Scotch 
friends, determined him upon the journey ; but 
they adviſed him not to diſpoſe of any poſts or 
preferments, (though I can ſee none he could 
diſpoſe of) till his arrival at Edinburgh. This 
correſpondence was partly diſcovered by the 
heads of the oppoſition in England; and con- 
ſtrued into a dangerous tendency, as if the in- 
tention 


OF SCOTLAND. 
tention of Charles was to put himſelf at the 


head of the Scotch army; in which caſe, he 
would certainly be joined by that of England. 
This ſurmiſe produced ſeveral very undutiful 
remonſtrances, which opened the eyes of many 


in the houſe of commons. They began to 
think they had been the tools of a faction, who 
were to be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than an 
entire abolition of monarchy, as well as epiſ- 
copacy. A viſible coldneſs now ſucceeded be- 
tween the Scotch commithoners and their Eng- 
liſn friends. The former preſented reaſons to 


the houſe of commons, why the king ſhould 


not put off his journey to Scotland longer than 
the tenth day of Auguſt, on which day he 
paſſed the bills that were ready ; and leaving a 
commiſſion for paſſing others, he ſet out for 
his native country. 

I am apt to think that it was owing to the in- 
fluence of the marquis of Hamilton, and his 
brother the ſecretary-earl of Lanerk, that 


Charles, when he came to Newcaſtle, did not 


attempt to put himſelf at the head of the Scotch 
army. All he did was to careſs Leſley, and the 


other chief officers, and to promiſe that he 


would conform himſelf entirely to the religion 
of the church of Scotland, and perform all 
the conceſſions he had made to his parliament. 
He was attended by the prince Palatine, the 
duke of Lenox, the marquis of Hamilton, lord 
„ and other perſons of diſtinction; 


. | but 
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THE HISTORY 
but when he arrived in Scotland, he found the 


Rate of affairs very different from what he ex- 


pected. The debt owing to the Scotch army 
by the Engliſh, though ſecured, had not been 
diſcharged; and as vaſt ſums were due to par- 


_ ticular perſons, they were backward in entering 


upon any meaſures that might endanger the 
payment. The Scotch parliament was then ſit- 
ting, and lord Balmerino had been elected its 
preſident. That nobleman and his family lay 
under great obligations, as may be ſeen in this 
hiſtory, to Charles and his father; but by his 
behaviour, he ſeemed to have forgot them all. 
Before the arrival of Charles, Montroſe and 


his friends had undergone examinations, and 


been recommitted to priſon. This did not pre- 
vent Montroſe from conſidering himſelf as the 


head of all the royaliſts in Scotland. The mar- 


quis of Hamilton and his brother eſpouſed 
the moderate party (as they were called); but 
they could not deſtroy the confidence which 
Charles had now placed in Montroſe. On the 


ſeventeenth day of Auguſt, he appeared in his 


parliament, and made the following ſpeech. 
6 My lords and gentlemen, 
« There hath nothing been ſo difpleaſing to 


me, as thoſe unlucky differences which have 


happened between me and my people; and no- 
thing that I have more defired, than to ſee this 
day, wherein I hope not only tg ſettle thoſe 
unhappy miſtakings, but rightly to know, and 
to be known to my native country. 
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I need not tell you (for I think it is well A.D, ibi. 
known to moſt) what difficulties I have paſſed 
through and overcome, to be here at this pre- 
ſent : yet this I will fay, if love to my native 
country had not been a chief motive to this 
journey, other reſpects might eaſily have found 
a ſhift to do that by a commiſſion, which I 
am come 'to perform myſelf. And this confider- 
ed, I cannot doubt of ſuch real teſtimonies of 
your affections for the maintenance of that 
royal power, which I enjoy after an hundred 
and eight deſcents, and which you have pro- 
feſſed to maintain, and to which your own na- 
tional oath ' doth oblige you, that I ſhall not 
think my pains ill beſtowed, | 

“ Now the end of my coming is ſhortly this: 
To perfect whatſoever I have promiſed; and 

withal, to quiet the diſtractions which have 

and may fall out amongſt you. And this I 
mind not ſuperficially, but fully and chearfully 
to perform; for I aſſure you, that I can do no- 
thing with more chearfulneſs, than to give my 
people a general ſatisfaction, Wherefore, not 
offering to endear myſelf unto you in words 
(which indeed is not my way) I deſire in the 
firſt place, to ſettle that which concerns the re- 
ligion and juſt liberties of this my native coun- 
try, before I proceed to any other act. 
I have given the whole of this 3 which 
I dare to ſay was of the king's own compoſing, 
to ſhew how incurable his prepoſleſſions for 

Vok. IX. X x EE 
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A. D. 1641, prerogative were; for even while he was mak- 


ing profeſſions that almoſt annihilated it, he 
was deſiring his parliament to maintain his 


royal power, which he enjoyed after an hun- 


where he 
is forced to 
gratify all 
his enemies. 


dred and eight deſcents. | 
The proceedings of this parliament continued 
to be violent. They encreaſed the number af 
delinquents beyond what had been limited 
by their commiſſioners. They extended the 
moſt horrible penal laws againſt thoſe who did 
not take the covenant; and they obliged 
Charles to receive their nomination of all his 
officers of ſtate. The great ſeal was given to the 


earl of Loudon, though Charles had deſigned 
at for the earl of Morton. He intended to have 


made the lord Almond his treaſurer; but he 
was forced to put that place into commiſſion, 


which conſiſted of the earls of Argyle, Glen- 


cairn, Lothian, and Lindſay. The privy- ſeal 
was given to the earl of Roxburgh; Lanerk 
was continued ſecretary of ſtate; Sir Thomas 
Hope advocate, Sir James Carmichael treaſurer- 
depute, and Sir John Hamilton of Orbiſtoun 
juſtice-clerx. They turned Sir Robert Spotf- 
wood preſident, and theother friends of the king, 
out of the court of ſeſſion, which they filled with 
their own creatures. Spotſwood, and Sir John 


Hay, who had been clerk regiſter, were ſent 


priſoners to the caſtle; and a ſham-plot was 


_ diſcovered for the aſſaſſination gf the marquis 


of Hamilton and the earls of Argyle and La- 
| nerk, 


OF SC OTLAN D. 
nerk, which turned out, however, to the con- 
fuſion of the inventors, and gave Charles, for 
the firſt time, a very indifferent opinion of the 
marquis and his brother, who ſeemed to be- 
lieve it. The king was as liberal in beſtowing 


his honours as his places upon the moſt emi- 


nent covenanters; while his moſt zealous 
friends had not a day s aſſurance of their lives. 
The earl of Argyle was made a marquis, general 
Leſley was created earl of Leven, and keeper of 
the caſtle of Edinburgh. He received his pa- 
tent in parliament, where, upon his knees, he 
made ſolemn proteſtation of loyalty hereafter. 
How he obſerved that, will appear afterwards, 
The lord Lindſay was made earl of Lindſay; 
the lord Loudon earl of Loudon ; the lord Al- 
mond earl of Callendar; the lairds of Duddop 
and Arbuthnot viſcounts; Sir Andrew Murray 
of Ebdie viſcount Stormont. The earl of 
Lauderdale got a grant of the lordſhip of Muſ- 
ſelburgh, worth twenty thouſand marks per 
annum; the earl of Dumfermling, the revenue 
of the lordſhip of Dumfermling, during life, 
worth about a thouſand pounds ſterling. Mr. 
Alexander Henderſon got the revenue of the 
chapel royal; and Mr. Gilleſpie had a liberal 
penſion ſettled upon him. 

The Scotch army being now fatisfied in all 
their demands, had returned to their own coun- 
try. The faction at Weſtminſter were uneaſy, 
leſt the king and his ſubjects in Scotland ſhould 


XX 2 come 
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A. p. 1641. come to a good underſtanding together; and 


both houſes of parliament there named com- 
mittees for attending the Scotch parliament, un- 
der pretence of executing the late treaties, and 


improving the friendſhip between the two na- 
tions. Thoſe for the houſe of peers were the 
earl of Bedford, and the lord Howard of Eſ- 
crick; but the earl declined to go. Thoſe for 


the commons were Mr. Hamden, Sir Philip 


Stapleton, Nathaniel Fiennes, eſq, and Sir Wil- 
liam Armine. It was owing to their intrigues 


that Charles had received ſo many mortifica- 


tions in his native country, and was hourly in 
danger of receiving more, Had the violent 
counſels of the enthuſiaſts among the clergy 
and the covenanters been liſtened to, Montroſe, 
and the other priſoners in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, muſt have immediately loſt their heads; 
and that cataſtrophe was prevented only by the 
marquis of Hamilton and his brother prevail- 


ing with the marquis of Argyle to follow more 


moderate meaſures. In fact, the diſtreſſes of 
Charles had touched ſo many with a ſenſe of 
his condition, that he had the courage to ex- 
preſs his diſapprobation of the perſecution of 
his friends; and Montroſe, with his fellow-pri- 

ſoners, among whom was the biſhop of Mur- 


Tay, I have already mentioned, upon the riſing 


of the parliament were admitted to give bail 
that they would take their trialg, when called 
upon. | hs 1 5 
* While 
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While Charles remained in Scotland, the 4. b. 164a, 
horrible Iriſh rebellion broke out, the progreſs Joni 
of which is foreign to this hiſtory. It haſtened eas out. 

the departure of Charles for England; and 
there is no room to doubt, that the ſucceſs of 
the Scotch covenanters had encouraged the 
Iriſh rebels. The latter copied from the former 
a bond for maintaining the popiſh religion; 
but with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of duty and 
affection to the king. The Scotch parliament 
was ſitting when the news came, and imme- 
diately offered to raiſe an army for quelling 
the rebellion, but to be paid by the Engliſh, . 
This offer, which originally came from Charles - = 
himſelf, was readily accepted of by the Eng- | 
I:ſh commiſſioners; and a committee of vio- 
lent covenanters, at the head of which were 
the earls of Lothian and Lindſay, were named 
to treat with the Engliſh parliament, The pro- 
poſal at firſt was gladly embraced ; but after 
Charles had declared that he. wan leave the 
management of the Iriſh war to his Engliſh 
parliament, the commons inſiſted upon the 
Scats, who ſhould be ſent to Ireland, being 
commanded by Engliſh generals; and that, in 
the mean time, they would employ no more 
than a regiment of one thouſand Scots, well- 
armed and well. provided, for the ſervice. This 
backwardneſs in employing the Scots aroſe 
from a ſuſpicion, that Charles would inſiſt upon 
the command of them himſelf, as appears by 
the votes of the Engliſh houſe of commons; 
for 
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4.D. 2642. for when they found the houſe of lords to be 


ſtrongly of opinion that ten thouſand Scots 
ſhould be 'employed, the commons agreed to 
it; but upon ſuch terms, and in ſuch manner, 
FE the parliament ſhould think fit. This was 
defeating the whole propoſition ; and the two 
houſes, after a conference, agreed, that no 
more than one thouſand Scots ſhould be ac- 
cepted of. | 
During thoſe debates in England, Charles 
ſent over ſome Scotch officers and arms to Ire- 
land upon his own expence. The Scotch com- 
miſſioners for the affairs of Ireland continued 
fill-in London; but finding theinſelves to be 
egregioully trifled with by the commons, they 
inſiſted upon an immediate and peremptory 
anſwer, and for the payment of two thouſand 
five hundred men, which they had kept up 
for the ſervice of Ireland. The conferences 
upon this were renewed; but after great treat- 
ing, and many debates, nothing was concluded 
on. This diſobliged many who had been in 
the oppoſition in both kingdoms; and Charles 
now received ample information as to all the 
practices of his Engliſh ſubjects with the Scotch 
covenanters. The leading men in the honſe 
of commons were, in fact, afraid of raiſing an 
army even for Ireland, unleſs the king was de- 
prived of all power either to model or com- 
mand it. Charles, exaſperated, by their con- 
duct, ordered his attorney- general to preſent 
to the houſe of peers articles of high treaſon 


againſt 


O F S C OTLAN P. 


Hampden, and Mr. William Strode. One of 
thoſe articles was, for having traitorouſly in- 
vited and encouraged a foreign power (mean- 


ing the Scots) to invade England. The mea- 


ſures that Charles took to ſupport this charge, 
as may be ſeen in the Hiſtories of England, 


were ſo arbitrary and illegal, that he may be 


ſaid to his laſt hour to have lived in a de- 
clared war with his parliament. His going to 
the houſe of commons in perſon to demand 
the five members (the lord Kimbolton being a 
Peer) was not only an unconſtitutional, but a 
frantic ſtep, though it certainly was highly ex- 
aggerated by his enemies; among the moſt for- 
ward of whom were now the citizens of Lon- 
don. He was, in a manner, beſieged in his 
own palace by their mobs; and at laſt he left 
it, and retired to Hampton Court. This ſtep 
has been differently conſtrued. Charles cer- 


tainly was too much under the influence of 


his queen; and had he ſhewed ſome more 
firmneſs, the Londoners would have offered no 
violence to his perſon ; but he thought that 
his diſtreſſes would animate his friends to join 
and deliver him. In this opinion, perhaps, he 
was not miſtaken; but by purſuing it he rendered 
the breach between him and the commons ir- 
reconcileable, and therefore it may be termed 
fatal. 


The 


343 
againſt the lord Kimbolton, Mr. Denzil Hollis, 4. 9. 6 
Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Mr. John Pym, Mr. John 
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— The parliament of England now aſſumed the 
— wor Eng- moſt important exerciſes of royal authority; 
lament. and both houſes joined in demanding that the 
forts and militia of the kingdom ſhould be put 
into their hands. Charles treated this decla- 
ration, or rather demand, with a mixture of 
haughtineſs and bitterneſs; and ridiculouſly 
demanded of the earls of Holland and Pem- 
broke, who brought it, whether he had vio- 
lated their laws? This is a mark of incredible 
inſenſibility in a prince, the whole tenour of 
whoſe reign had been to ſubſtitute law to pre- 
rogative. As Charles had foreſeen, the beha- 
viour of the commons rendered him more po- 
pular than ever he had been before in England, 
eſpecially after the queen and his daughter, 
the princeſs of Orange, had fled to Holland. 
He went to York on the nineteenth of March, 
while the ſmall gleam of hope he had from the 
affections of his people, made him renew his 
high claims of tonnage, poundage, and other 
illegal impoſts. He offered to go at the head 
of an army to reduce the Iriſh rebels, and even 
to agree to a bill concerning the militia. The 
commons gave ſome frivolous reaſons to diſ- 
ſuade him from the Iriſh expedition, but re- 
turned no anſwer to the militia, He then at- 
tempted to make himfelf maſter of Hull, in 
which he was diſappointed by Sir John Ho- 
tham and his ſon, who had been ſent by the 
parliament to preſerve it for the uſe of the 


public, 


OF SCOTLAND: 


public. The appearance of Engliſh nobility 
and gentry who joined Charles in the war, 
was numerous and powerful beyond belief, 
when we conſider how very few friends to 
his unconſtitutional prerogative he had in the 
beginning of his differences with 20 N 
ment. | 105 

The commons of Band as na as the 
breach between them and the king appeared 
irreparable, reſumed the treaty with the Scotch 


parliament concerning Ireland; and ſome of 


its commiſſioners entered into the moſt dan- 
gerous deſigns of the king's enemies. This 


coming to Charles's knowledge, he com- 


plained of it to the earls of Argyle and La- 


nerk; and the treaty for ſending the Scotch 


army into Ireland being ended, Charles agreed 
to the nomination of the officers who were to 


command it, out of the moſt eminent cove- 


nanters. It being found dangerous to ſend 
any conſiderable number of men out of Eng- 
land, the Scotch army was to conſiſt of ten 
thouſand men. The covenanters thought that 
Charles had ſome ſecret view in ſending ſo 
many of their chiefs to Ireland; and Argyle 


and others, who had been named to regiments, 


refuſed to go, their preſence being then ne- 


ceflary in Scotland. Leſley was named gene- 


ral, Carrickfergus was appointed for their 
head-quarters; and the whole army arrived in 
Ireland the beginning of April. The marquis 
Vet. IX. „„ of 
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4. D. 1642. of Hamilton remained ſtill at London, and was 


accuſed by Montroſe and his friends of ſecretly 
favouring the king's enemies; but it was the 
misfortune of the times that moderate mea- 

ſures were diſliked by both parties. The coun- 
cil in Scotland offered to ſend up the marquis 
of Argyle and Loudon to mediate between 
the king and the parliament; but the houſe of 
commons objected to Argyle, becauſe they 
thought his preſence neceſſary in Scotland; ſo 
that the lord- chancellor Loudon went alone. 
Biſhop Burnet is of opinion, that one of the 
reaſons Why the commons objected to Argyle, 
was, becauſe he might have been influenced to 
favour the king by the marquis of Hamilton; 
but it is more natural to ſuppoſe, that he 
thought his preſence would be more ſervice- 
able to them in Scotland. 

Charles, after his repulſe before Hull, re- 
jected the mediation of the Scotch chancellor, 
who demanded a uniformity of religion be- 
tween the two kingdoms; or, in other words, 
that the people of England ſhould embrace 
the religion of the Scots. Upon his return to 
Scotland, he was followed by the marquis of 
Hamilton, at the requeſt of Charles, who 
thought him capable of doing him ſervice in 
that country. He could do him little or none. 
Agents from England had imprefled the vio- 
lent covenanters with a notion that Charles 
| having ſubdued his two houſes of parliament, 


would 
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would invade Scotland, and aboliſh religion 4. D. 2643. 
there. Hamilton, however, propoſed ſending 
for the queen, that ſhe might, under the pro- 
tection of the Scots, mediate between Charles 
and his Engliſh parliament. The Scotch ge- 
neral aſſembly, which was then ſitting, preſſed 
furiouſly for an addreſs to the king, for an 
uniformity in church government throughout 
all his dominions. By the late parliament, 
conſervators for the articles of the laſt treaty 
with England, and of the peace between the 
two nations, had been appointed, and the 
council addreſſed the king for a warrant to 
aſſemble them. This was a difficult point for the 
king, as they could be called to no good pur- 
poſe for his intereſt. Without his orders, the 
chancellor convened them, upon the warrant 
of the council, which was afterwards con- 
firmed by Charles himſelf. Upon their meet- 
ing, they received a letter from Charles, in a 
much more reſpectful ſtrain than was expected. 
The marquis of Hamilton's propoſal of ſend- 
ing for the queen was agreed to, and ſigned 
by the chancellor Loudon, the marquis of Ar- 
gyle, Wariſton, Henderſon, and the other 
leaders of that, as well as the moderate, party. 
She was to have “ aſſurance of ſecurity for 
her perſon, and the free exerciſe of her reli- 
gion for herſelf and family; (ſo that no others 
were admitted to ſhare in it) and that they 
ſhould concur with her majeſty in mediating a 
s EF 4 Peace 1 
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THE HIST ORT 
4. D. 1642. peace betwixt the king and the two houſes ; 


which if it were rejected by the two houſes, 
they obliged themſelves to engage for the king 
againſt them. 

The marquis of Hamilton was to carry chis 
invitation to her majeſty, in the name of the 
whole kingdom of Scotland. Charles at firſt 
joyfully embraced the propoſal, but afterwards 
he refuſed to truſt his queen in the hands of 
the Scots; though I am of opinion, that had 
he accepted of the propoſal, her mediation 
would have been rejected by the Engliſh par- 
liament. His diſtruſt was conſtrued into an 
affront offered to all the kingdom of Scotland, 
and as an indication of his inſincerity in all his 


conceſſions. Great preparations for war were 


ſtill going on in England. Charles had named 
the Engliſh earl of Lindſey to be the general 
of his army ; and prince Rupert, with the earl 
of Brentford (late lord Eſcrick) and Sir Jacob 
Aſhley, to command under him. The earl of 
Eflex was general for the parliament, and the 
earl of Bedford was ſecond in command; but 
they were at a great loſs for other general offi- 
cers, and therefore ſent down their agents to 
Scotland, where they engaged in their ſervice, 
Ramſay, Middleton, Hepburn, Balfour, and 
Meldrum, who had all of them ſerved abroad, 
and afterwards diſtinguiſhed themſelves as ma- 
Jor-generals in the parliament's {grvice, 


The 
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The idea of the conformity of religion be- 4. b. 264. 
. the two nations continued ſtill to be —— —.4 
preſſed by Pym, and the diſaffected faction in r et 

England, becauſe they were in hopes that its 

impracticability would widen: the breach with 

Charles. As the moderate party in Scotland 

had of late brought their countrymen into 

ſome favourable meaſures for the royal autho- 
rity, one Pickering, an active, fly agent, was 
ſent from London to Scotland, to intimate to 
the covenanters, that if they did not puſh the 
religious uniformity, they were not to expect 
the remainder of their arrears, or the perform- 
ance of the new contract that had been made 
for ſupplying them with money. It was now 
ſeen that the Scots, by becoming the creditors, 
became the ſlaves, of their allies. Many of 
them had expended vaſt ſums in the ſervice, 
and depended upon the remittances they ex- 
| pected from England. The moſt violent among 
them flattered themſelves with the thought of 
preſcribing a religion to England. The aſſem- 
bly of the church ſent up lord Maitland as their 
commiſſioner, to ſecond the preſſing inſtances 
that had been made by the laity for the pro- 
poſed uniformity. His encouragement was ſo 
great, that upon his return he ſatisfied his con- 
ſtituents, that the Engliſh parliament had re- 
ſolved to root epiſcopacy out of their conſtitu- 
tion; and he produced an invitation for their 
brethren in Scotland to ſend commiſſioners to 
| the 
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A. D. 1642. the aſſembly of divines which was to be held 


at Weſtminſter for new modelling religion. 
The battle of Edge-hill was by this time 
blade between Charles and his parliament; 
and though both ſides claimed the victory, the 
advantage undoubtedly remained with the 
king. Though the parliament behaved upon 
the occaſion with great ſpirit, and returned 
thanks to their general, the earl of Eſſex, as if 
he had been victorious, yet the event was at- 
tended with very ſerious conſequences to the 
heads of the party. The earl of Eſſex had done 
all that a brave and gallant general could do; 
but it was owing to the courage and conduct 
of the two Scotch officers, Ramſay and Bal- 
four, that his artillery was not taken, and his 
army entirely routed. In this battle, the king 
loſt his general, the earl of Lindſey ; but his 
place was ſupplied by the earl of Brentford. 
Charles now talked, in his letter to Hamilton, 
« of either being a glorious king or a patient 
matyr; and that not being as yet the firſt, he 
had no reaſon. to apprehend the other.“ Picker- 
ing remained ſtill at Edinburgh, and had ſe- 
cured the marquis of Argyle, who had never 
ventured thoroughly to truſt the royaliſts; and 
he received the following inſtructions, dated 
November the eighteenth, upon the reſolution 
which the commons at Weſtminſter had come 
to for inviting the Scots to their aſſiſtance. 
“ Firſt, That Mr. Pickering be authorized and 


re- 


OF SCOTLAND. 


required to deliver the declaration concerning A-D. 64a, 


the Scots coming in to the affiſtance of this ſtate, 
to the council of ſtate there, and otherwiſe to 
' publiſh it, as he ſhall ſee occaſion; and that 
ſome inſtructions be ſent unto him to ſolicit 
the effecting of it. Secondly, That the delivery 
of the ſame declaration to the Scots commiſ- 
ſioners reſiding here, be recommended unto 
Sir William Armyn.“ | 
I am obliged, at this period, to keep by the 
great lines of hiſtory. It contains ſuch a mul- 
tiplication of propoſals, meetings, meſlages, 
and other verbal tranſactions, moſt of which 


were abortive, that to recite them particularly, 
could give no information to the reader, and 


would turn the narrative into confuſion. The 
enemies of Charles were undoubtedly ſtunned 
with the ſtand he had made; and though no- 
thing of that kind tranſpired in the Engliſh 
parliament, yet it had great effects in Scotland. 
It inclined thoſe who affected to be neutral to 
a very cautious conduct; but it made very dif- 
ferent impreſſions upon the boiſterous clergy and 


covenanters, eſpecially when it was known 


that the king had marched to Oxford with his 
army without oppoſition. To counterbalance 
the invitation from England, Charles ſent a 
declaration by Lanerk, both which were read. 
in council the fame day. The marquis of Ha- 
milton and his brother had now broken with 
Argyle, whom they ſaw entirely connected 
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A. D. 1642, With the ill-intentioned of both nations. When 


A tumultu- 


dus meeting 
at Edin- 
burgh. 


1643. 


the declaration from the parliament and that 
from the king were read in a council conſiſting 
of twenty-one members, the royal, and not the 
parliamentary, declaration was voted to be 
printed; but by a majority not more than two 
voices. This was conſidered as a great point 
gained by Charles, and the honour of it Was 


cw to the two brothers. 
Their loyalty, however, was of a very dif. 
ferent complection from that of the royaliſts; 


for they dreaded ſeeing the prerogative reſtored 
in its full extent, though from that day a per- 
petual variance commenced between them and 
Argyle. Thoſe who had voted on Hamilton's 
ſide were ſtigmatized as traitors; and Argyle's 
clergy ſummoned a meeting of their party 
from Fife, and the weſtern ſhires, at Edinburgh, 
This meeting, though tumultuous, was very 
numerous; and being joined by the commiſ- 


ſioners of the general aſſembly, a petition was 
preſented on the ſixth day of January to the 


conſervators of the peace, a tribunal till then 


unknown in Scotland, “ craving that they would 


interpoſe with the counci} to explain themſelves 
in what they meant by publiſhing the king's 
meſſage, or declaration, which put the hard 


name of rebellion on their brethren of the par- 
liament of England, and in not publiſhing 


their declaration,” The an{was made by the 
council was, that a publication was no appro- 
bation, 


OF SCOTLAND. 
bation, and that they appointed the parliament's 
declaration to be printed likewiſe ; from which 
it appears, that the covenanters had again got 
a majority at that board. A counter-petition, 
which 1s extremely well drawn, was figned and 
preſented at the ſame time to the council. It 
was deſigned to ſhew, that the late treaty of 
peace did not affect the allegiance which the 
ſubjects of Scotland owed to their king: Or 
that (continue the petitioners) thereby we are 
in any other condition in thoſe neceſſary duties 
to our ſovereign, than we and our anceſtors 
were, and have been, theſe. many ages and de- 
ſcents, before the making of the ſaid act, or 
before the ſwearing and ſubſcribing of our late 
covenant; by which we have ſolemnly ſworn, 
and do ſwear, not only our mutual concur- 


rence and aſſiſtance for the cauſe of religion, 


and to the utmoſt of our power, with. our 


means and lives, to ſtand to the defence of our 
dread ſovereign, his perſon and authority, in 
the preſervation of religion, liberty, and laws 


of this church and kingdom ; but alſo in every 
cauſe, which may concern his majeſty's honour, 
we ſhall according to the laws of this kingdom, 
and duty of ſubjects, concur with our friends 
and followers in quiet manner, or in arms, as 
we ſhall be required of his majeſty, or his 
council, or any having his authority.” 

This petition was ſubſcribed and preſented. 


by the earls of Airly, Hume, and Dumfries; 
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4. D. 1643. the lords Erſkine, Montgomery, Ker, Fleming, 


Burnet's 
Memoirs, 


p. 209, 


Livingſton, Drummond, Linton, Salton, Na- 
pier, Kirkudbright, and Balgany, and many 
gentlemen of eminence, but by none of the 
clergy. It received a cold and difreſpectful 
anſwer from the council; but the clergy was 
more explicit in condemning it. They printed 
and publiſhed a paper againſt it, through all 
their churches, and preached damnation from 
the pulpit to all who had ſubſcribed it. Nei- 
ther Burnet nor biſhop Guthrie, who are the 
only Scotch hiitorians of this period, preciſely 
diſtinguiſh between the council and the con- 
fexvators of the ſtate, and often confound them 
together. I am apt to think, that the conſer- 
vators took the lead in all thoſe tranſactions; 


for having rejected the petition of the royalifts, 


they erected themſelves into an independent 
board for treating with the Engliſh. They 
voted the earls of Loudon and Lindfay, Sir 
Archibald Johnſton and Mr. Robert Barclay, 
to be their commiſſioners at London, to medi- 
ate between the king and the two houſes, and 
to endeavour to effect a uniformity of church 
government. They were to be ſeconded by 


commiſſioners from the church; and all the op- 


poſition made by Hamilton . his party to 


their other violent reſolutions, was in vain. 


Their commiſſioners arrived at Oxford, where 


the king was; but they received no counte- 
nance from him, 2 the chancellor, Lou- 


don, 


Or SCOTLAND. 


FREY proteſted to Charles that they had no in- 
tention to raiſe an army. They prefled him 
upon the ſubject of uniformity, and to call a 
parliament, which was part of their inſtruc- 
tions; but he gave evaſive, though plauſible, 
anſwers to both. The papers which paſſed on 
this occaſion are heavy, numerous, and unim- 
portant. 

During thoſe tranſactions, in F 8 this 
year, the queen, who had been very active in 
providing ſupplies both of men and money, 
landed at Burlington. The war in England had 
been all this time carried on with various fuc- 
ceſs; but generally to the advantage of the 
king, who diſcovered that the Scotch commif- 
fioners at Oxford held a cloſe correſpondence 
with the worſt of his enemies at London and 
Weſtminſter. Her arrival flattered Charles 
with the hopes of being deciſively victorious; 
and upon her coming to York, ſhe was attended 
by the earl of Montroſe, who had rejected all 
the offers the covenanters had made to draw 
him to their fide. He had left Scotland with 
an intention to wait upon the king; but he 
took the opportunity of meeting with the 


queen, to fix her in his ſentiments. He re- 


preſented to her the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, 
as being highly dangerous to the king; and 
that the well affected Scots, who were nume- 


rous and powerful, waited only for a general, 


under his majeſty's commiſſion, to riſe in arms, 


LL 2 2 | EE... 


Interview 
between the 
queen and 
Montroſe, 


THE HISTORY: 


* and cruſh the covenanters, before they were 


firmly united among themſelves. The queen 
received his repreſentation but coldly, and dif- 
miſſed him with a civil anſwer. Biſhop Guthrie 
fays, (but I think without-any good authority) 
that the marquis of Hamilton was prompted by 
Argyle to counteract Montroſe with her ma- 
jeſty. He certainly waited upon her at York; : 
and his counſels were as pacific as thoſe of 
Montroſe had been violent. He repreſented 
the ſtain that muſt attend the king's honour, if 
he ſhould break the treaty he had concluded 
with the Scots, and that all the ſtrong places in 
that country were in the hands of the cove- 
nanters, who, in caſe of need, could recall their 
numerous well-diſciphined army from Ireland. 
He intimated, at the ſame time, that means 
might be found to prevent the. covenanters 
from aſſembling any army that year. The 
queen inclined to Hamilton's advice, and pro- 
miſed him a dycal patent in her huſband's 
name, 


On the nineteenth day of April, the Scotch 


Rates called commiſſioners at Oxford received a negative 


anſwer from Charles to all their inſtructions, 
in a pretty high ſtrain; and were ſuffered to 
return to Scotland, though they had inſiſted 
ſtrongly on paying a viſit to their friends at Lon- 


don. They were followed, at Charles's re- 


queſt, by the earls of Morton, Roxburgh, 
Kinnon!, Annandale, Lanerk affd Carnwath, 


wha 


OF SCOTLAN D. 
who promiſed to do him ſervice in Scotland. 
Upon the chancellor's arrival at Edinburgh, it 


was agreed, that a convention of the ſtates 


ſhould be called without the royal authority. 
An apology was ſent for this undutiful mea- 
ſure to the king; and the lord chancellor ſum- 
moned the convention to meet on the ſecond day 
of June. Papers, as uſual, were publiſhed by 
both parties on the occaſion; and the king was 

ſo well ſatisfied with the marquis of Hamilton's 
conduct, that he fulfilled his queen's engage- 
ment, by ſending him his patent to be a duke. 
The king reſented the calling this convention, 
and endeavoured to prevent its meeting; but 
he was obliged, at laſt, to permit it, it being 
agreeable to the ſentiments of Hamilton and 


his brother. The difference between a conven- 


tion and a parliament, at this time, was, that 
the former could levy troops and money, but 
they neither could repeal nor make laws. 

Charles endeavoured to limit their proceedings, 
by a letter he wrote for that purpoſe; but they 


voted themſelves to be a free convention; upon 


which the Hamilton party left it; but this did 
not prevent their being ſuſpected of collyſion. 
It was eaſy to foreſee, that the remaining mem- 
bers would cloſe with the Engliſh parliament, 
who ſent the earl of Rutland, the lord Gray 
of Wark, Sir William Armine, Sir Henry 


Vane, jun. Mr. Hatcher and Mr. Darley, to 


Edinburgh, as their commiſſioners. They brought 
With 


Evgliſh 
comm iſſi- 
oners ſent 
to >cotland. 
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4b. 164 with them a large declaration from their prin- 


Ruſh worth. 


A new ſo- 
lemn league 
and cove- 
nant is a- 
greed to by 
the aſſem- 
bly. 


cipals, juſtifying all their paſt proceedings, 


which were received and treated with the great- 


eſt reſpect. A like paper was laid before the 
members of the general aſſembly, who, without 
any heſitation, publiſhed their reaſons for aſſiſting 
the parliament of England. In their debates on 
this head, the covenanters went ſo far back for 
eee that they juſtified themſelves from 
the aſſiſtance which queen Elizabeth gave to 
the lords of the congregation for eſtabliſhing 
the Reformation, and which they ſaid e 
2 like grateful return. 

The proceedings of this convention, which 
aſſembled and voted directly contrary to the 
royal mandate, have been condemned and ex- 
claimed againſt by the friends of the Stuartine 
race; nor is it to be juſtified upon the received 
principles of law and the conftitution. But 
whoever conſiders the ſtate of Scotland at this 


time, will find that it was of that extraordinary 


kind, when neceſſity ſuperſedes all human inſti- 
tutions, and ſelf-preſervation is the only prin- 
ciple that takes place k. The covenanters fore- 
faw, that if either party became maſters of 


Berwick or Carliſle, they would undoubtedly 


8 Though biſhop Burnet. is a profeſt advocate for the duke of 
Hamilton and his br other, who {ſeemed to differ from the cove- 
nanters, on this occaſion; yet he has, in his Memoirs of the 
Hamilton Family, given ſo many excellent reaſons for the con- 
duct of the covenanters, (which he affects s to condemn) that 
nah 1s no doubt but he approved of it in his own mind. 


put 


OF SCOTLAND. 


put the ſouth of Scotland under contribution, AD. 16 


if it was not covered with an army. The 
ſſttiffneſs of the king in not agreeing to the 
abolition of epiſcopacy in England, while he 
agreed to it in Scotland, was equally alarm- 
ing, whether his conduct reſulted from con- 
ſcience, or from temporizing; and he was 
every day giving freſh cauſe of ſuſpicion, by 
employing in his counſels, and abont his per- 
. fon at Oxford, papiſts, and men of arbitrary 
principles. There was, in ſhort, a total ſuſ- 
penſion of all confidence between Charles and 
the real friends of liberty, many of whom were 
obliged to aſſociate themſelves with the moſt 
violent covenanters, 0 0 they deteſted their 
principles. 

Charles, though he had ratified the legality 
of the convention, very prepoſterouſly endea- 
voured to deprive it of all authority. He or- 
dered them, by a letter to the chancellor, not 
to treat with the Engliſh commiſſioners ; but 
his commands were diſregarded, and a com- 
mittee of nine were appointed to treat with 


the latter. The views of the two parties were 


very different. The great ambition of the Scots 
was to eſtabliſh preſbyterianiſm in England; that 
of the Engliſh commiſſioners was to procure a 


civil league, and to leave a door open for inde- 


pendency, or, in other words, to extirpate all 
eſtabliſhed modes of religion. The Scots had 
drawn up a new rods league and covenant of 


A more 
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4. v. 2 more dangerous tendency to the crown than 


the former. They declared in it, indeed, that 
they had no thoughts or intentions to diminiſh 
his majeſty's juſt power and greatneſs; but 
they reſerved to themſelves the power of de- 
fining its boundaries, or rather of making the 
king a mere phantom of ſtate. In ſhort, had 
it not been neceſſary for the friends of liberty 
to have ſome common bond of union, no- 
thing could be more ridiculous, or more re- 
pugnant to all the known principles of civil 


| ſociety, than this new ſolemn league and cove- 


nant. It was received, however, with prodi- 
gious applauſe by the aflembly, who unani- 
mouſly voted to approve of it, even without 
laying it before the king. It was that very 
day carried to the convention of the ſtates, 
where it received the like ſanction. The lord 
Maitland, afterwards duke of Lauderdale, Mr. 
Henderſon, and Mr. Gilleſpie, two preachers, 
the former being moderator, were appointed 
to carry it up to England, where it was ap- 
proved of by both houſes of parliament, Upon 
the return of the commiſſioners, the committee 
of the ſtates (by a ſelf-created power, as I ap- 
prehend) ordained it, by their printed act of 
the twenty-ſecond of October, to be {worn to 
and ſubſcribed by all the ſubjects, under the pain 
of being puniſhed as enemies to religion, his 

majeſty's honour, and the peace of theſe king- 


doms : and to have their goods and rents con- 
| filcated, 


or SCOTLAND. 


fiſcated, and they not to enjoy any benefit or 4.D. 1643: | 


office within the kingdom, and to be cited to 
the next parliament as enemies to religion, 
king and kingdoms, and to receive what fur- 
ther puniſhment his majeſty and the parlia- 
ment ſhould inflict on them.“ 

Romantic and impracticable as Montroſe's 
propoſal appeared to Charles and his queen, 
yet they found it now far preferable to the mo- 
derate counſels of Hamilton, which they had 
followed. Montroſe thought himſelf ill treated 
by Charles; but he knew the covenanters too 
well to truſt them, after the diſcoveries they 
had made. They offered to make him ſecond 
in command to Leſley in Ireland; but he re- 
jected the propoſal, as being no better than an 
honourable exile. He was preſſed to aſſiſt at 


the convention by the duke of Hamilton, who 


aſſured him, that if any thing derogatory to 
Charles paſſed in that aſſembly, he would enter a 


proteſt and leave it. But (replied Montroſe) 


will you take arms in conſequence of your 
proteſt ?? «+ will not fight,” (anſwered Ha- 
milton) which determined Montroſe not to go 
near the aſſembly, but to prepare his friends 


for taking the field. The proceedings of the 


convention, which I have already related, 
drove the royaliſts, who had afliſted in it by 
the king's orders, to great difficulties, eſpe- 
cially after the marquis of Newcaſtle, who 
was the king's general in the north of Eng- 
„„ Aa a land, 


Montroſe 


declares for 
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1 H E H I'S TORY 
land, refuſed to throw garriſons into Berwick 


and Carlifle, and declared that he could fur- 


niſh them with no arms, money, nor ammu- 
nition, Burnet is at great pains to apologize 
for the tame conduct of the Hamilton party 


on this occaſion ; but it is plain that they were 


The treaty 
between 
Scotland 
and Eng- 
land fi- 
niſhed. 


ſecretly averſe to all hoſtilities, and chat they 
were jealous of Montroſe. 

The treaty between the two houſes of par- 
liament in England and the convention of 


Scotland was now finiſhed; and it was agreed, 


that the Scots ſhould raiſe an army of eighteen 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, to be 
paid by England; and that it ſhould be attended 


by a train of artillery ſuitable to ſuch an 


army K. The Scots were to pay the expence 
of railing the army; but were to be reimburſed 


by the Engliſh, who were to furniſh it with 


thirty thouſand pounds a month, to be levi- 
ed on the eſtates of papiſts, prelates, and their 
adherents ; and in cafe of deficiency, the pub- 
lic faith was to be engaged for making it good, 


with intereſt at twelve per cent, The parlia- 


ment of England was, in the mean while, to 
advance a hundred thouſand pounds in part of 
payment. Even a ceſſation of arms was not 
to be concluded, but by the common advice of 
both Kingdoms ; and eight Engliſh ſhips of 
war were to guard the Scotch coaſts during 


* This clauſe gives freſh matter of /diſcredit to. Burnet's tin 
guns made ule of " the Scots, 


the 


„ —_ 


OF SCOTLAND. 
the continuance of the army in England; but 
a Scotch garrifon of ſix hundred foot and 
two hundred horſe were immediately to take 
poſſeſſion of Berwick. | 
When party prepoſſeſſions are laid aſide, this 


muſt appear to be a treaty highly to the glory 


of the Scots; and indeed nothing but the ap- 
prehenfions of the Engliſh parhament, from 
ſome late events in favour of the king, could 
have induced the party to conclude it. It un- 
doubtedly made the Scots arbiters of the fate 
of England. As their army was to lie in that 
country, they were in a condition to command 
the performance of the terms; and it was al- 


4 ways in their power to have hindered the ci- 


vil war of England from affecting Scotland. 
In ſhort, had the Scotch nation at this time 
been actuated by any principle but that of re- 
ligious zeal for their covenant, they might 


have commanded many great and important 


advantages to the commerce and improvement 


of their country, which muſt have been made 


good, on whatever ſide the ſcale of the war 


inclined. Argyle, Loudon, and other heads 


of the covenanters, knew this; but they had 


raiſed a ſpirit which they could not ſubdue, 


and found no fafety but by adhering to their 
party. The general of this new army was to 
be choſen by the Scots ; and he was to receive 
his orders from a committee of both king- 


dom. All that Charles could do, was to re- 


AAA 2 mon- 
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4. P. 1643. monſtrate againſt the late treaty by his letters 


to the council and the conſervators, and to give 
idle orders to his ſecretaries of ſtate to diſre- 
gard all that had been done by the late con- 


vention. Burnet mentions ſome barbarous 


propoſitions of aſſaſſination, which were made 
by the royaliſis, and were prevented by the 
duke of Hamilton from being carried into 
execution; but I doubt the fact, and it ſeems 
to be thrown out to ſtigmatize thoſe who were 
willing to go greater lengths in the king's ſer- 
vice than the Hamiltons approved of; and by 
their own meſſages, which they ſent to Charles, 
it appears very plainly, that they had no 
thoughts of declaring themſelves againſt the 
covenanters, unleſs he ſupplied them with 
men, ammunition, and money, which they 
were ſenſible was not in his power. This diſ- 
appointment ſerved as a pretext for the Hamil- 
ton party to obſerve, at leaſt, a neutrality. 
This did not fatisfy the clergy. They then go- 
verned the kingdom by the lords of the coun- 
cil, and the committees of eſtates, who de- 
manded that they ſhould take the ſolemn 
league and covenant, which they refuſed, or 
evaded, doing. The people were now worked 
up to the higheſt pitch of phrenzy, by a pub- 


lication entitled,“ The Myſtery of Iniquity,” 


which not only loaded the king with an in- 
tention, ever ſince he left Spain, to re-eſtabliſh 
popery in his dominions, but for having given 

* | a com- 
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2 commiſſion under the great ſeal for the per- A.D. 2643. 


petration of the Iriſh maſſacre. Though this 
commiſſion was found afterwards to be a for- 
gery, yet the belief of it produced the molt. 
woful effects againſt the king. 

Burnet, in his Memoirs, mentions an at- 
tempt made by the duke of Hamilton and his 
brother, of drawing together a body of men, 
on pretence of attending the counteſs of Rox- 
burgh's funeral, for the king's ſervice ; but by 
his own account, the defign went no farther 
than talk. The covenanters, however, made 
it a handle for confiſcating all the eſtates, and 
ſeizing the perſons of thoſe who did not take 


the covenant by a certain day; upon which the 
marquis of Hamilton and his brother retired 


to court, where they were but coldly looked 
upon. The earl of Montroſe, by ſome ſeem- 
ing compliances, had come to the knowledge 
of the deſigns of the covenanters; and re- 


pairing to England, produced ſuch evidences of 


his affection for the king's ſervice, as brought 
Charles to repent his not having more early fol- 
lowed his advice, and at the ſame time to have 


a very bad opinion of the Hamiltons. The 


eder of Montroſe's ae X has publiſhed 


* The a author was Dr. George Wiſhart, afterwards biſhop of 
Edinburgh, who compoſed them in a very chaſte claſſical latin 
ſtile ; but without much regard to authorities. Many reaſons, 
however; incline me to give them great credit, 


time, before the Reſtoration ; nor do I find, the facts they con- 


In the firſt. 
place, ſeveral editions of them were printed in the author's life- 


tained 
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A. b. 1643. ſome letters from Charles to Montroſe ſo far 


back as laſt year; but it is certain that Hamil- 
ton continued in high reputation with his maſ- 
ter, and the queen likewiſe, till the march of 
the Scotch army towards England, which Ha- 
milton had always diſcredited, was put be- 
yond all contradiction by Montroſe and his 
friends. Charles was then at the ſiege of Glou- 
ceſter, one of the moſt unfortunate under- 
takings of his life; for he was obliged to raiſe 
it with diſgrace, juſt as fortune was beginning 


to ſmile on his other undertakings. The bat- 


tle of Newbury, which coſt Charles ſo dear, 
ſoon followed. The ſolemn league and cove- 
nant having been ſent from Scotland to Eng- 
land, was taken by all the parliament's party; 
and it was dangerous for any man, who was. 
not under the protection of the royal army, 
to refuſe it. Sixty thouſand pounds were 
voted to be paid to. the Scots; and the City 
engaged to advance a hundred thouſand more 
to put their army in motion. No fact can be 
more &ertain, than that the confidence which 
the Engliſh at that time had in the Scotch 


tained were ever diſputed by either party. Secondly, They 
correſpond in the main with biſhop Guthrie's Memoirs. Thirdly, 
Their veracity 1s not attacked by biſhop Burnet, though the au- 
thor is far from being a friend to the Hamiltons. Fourthly, 
Though a late hiftorian of the Gordon family has done all he 
could to ſhake their credit, yet he has had but very little ſucceſs, 
except in a few inſtances of ſmall or no importance. Laſtly, 
He was chaplain to Montroſe, greatly truſted by him, and at- 
tended him in his expeditions, till be was talen by the cove- 
nanters. | | 

army, 


OF $SCOTLAND. 
army, ſaved their cauſe from ruin. Charles 


had then five armies in the field; and though 


Eſſex, Mandeville, Fairfax, and Cromwell, 
who began now to make a great figure, had 
acted with great conduct and courage, and ge- 
nerally with ſucceſs, yet they could not pre- 
vent Briſtol falling into the hands of prince 
Rupert, and Exeter 'into thoſe of his brother 


prince Maurice, and the king's troops making 


2 great progreſs in the weſt, and in Wales. 
The parliament's party ſeemed to revive, when 
they were aſſured of the aſſiſtance of their 
northern brethren, as they were called, and 
acquired a conſiſtency which, in the end, ren- 
dered them victorious, | 

Charles, after his mafic before Glou- 
ceſter, retired to Oxford, where his court was 
moſt miſerably ſplit into parties, without any 


common principle of union, but that of a 


vague. loyalty. Every thing appearing more 
gloomy on the part of Scotland, Charles could 
no longer reſiſt the importunities of Hamil- 


ton's enemies; and he ordered both him and 


his brother to be put under arreſt on the ſix- 


teenth of December. The accuſation againſt 


them was long and plauſible ; but would have 
obtained more credit, had not his enemies, with 
equal folly and malice, revived the abſurd 
imputation of his having a view to the crown 
of Scotland. When the articles of their charge, 
and theiranſwer, are candidly conſidered, the ut · 

moſt 
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moſt guilt of the two brothers amounts to their 
having been more violent for the king than the 
covenanters approved of; and more cautious 
than was agreeable to the royaliſts. Their er- 
ror, however, ſeems to have been on the ſide 
of patriotiſm ; but I believe their principle was 
good. Charles himſelf ſeemed to be convinced 
of their honeſty ; but could not help ſending 


the duke priſoner to Pendennis caſtle, and 


continuing the arreſt of his brother Lanerk. 


_ Though the charge againſt the latter was not ſo 
violent as that againſt the former, yet he would 


have been ſent priſoner to Ludlow-caftle, had 
he not made his eſcape to London, where he 
aſſociated himſelf with the Scotch commiſſi- 
oners. While they were undergoing this per- 
ſecution from Charles, their eſtates and friends 
were ſuffering equally from his enemies in 
Scotland; a ſtrong preſumption of their inno- 
cence! All who refuſed to take the covenant, 
beſides the penalties I have already mentioned, 
were put under military execution; and it was 


lawful for the covenanters to put them to 


The Scots 
invade Eng- 
land. 


death, if they made any reſiſtance; a barbarity 

that was afterwards nn, retaliated upon 

themſelves. 
The implicit 8 which the covenant- 


ing nobility of Scotland paid through force, 
and their followers through inclination, to their 


clergy, is beyond belief. The expedition into 
* was really a cruſade, and undertaken 


upon 


OF SCOTLAND. 
upon ſimilar motives. Guthrie (afterwards 
biſhop) was the only man in the general aſſem- 
| bly who had the courage to remonſtrate againſt 
the prevailing madneſs, by aſking, as they had 
agreed with the Engliſh commiſſioners to exter- 
minate epiſcopacy in England, what religion 
they deſigned to ſubſtitute in its ſtead. This 
was a ſhrewd queſtion, as it pointed at the in- 
dependants, whoſe principles were diametri- 


cally oppoſite to thoſe of the Scotch preſpyte- 


Tians, It ſtartled the moderator, the chancel- 
lor, the marquis of Argyle, the earls of Caſſils, 


Glencairn, Eglinton, Lindſay, and Loudon; 


the lords Balmerino, Burleigh, and Arbuth- 
not, and others, who were lay members of the 
aſſembly ; but none of them, though in their 
conſcience they approved of Guthrie's ſpeech, 
and ſaw what he meant, had the courage to 
ſecond him. A ſupply of fifty thouſand pounds, 
which arrived in an Engliſh ſhip at Leith, with 
an aſſurance of being followed by a far larger 


ſum, put a ſtop to all farther deliberations ; 


and before the firſt of January this year, the 
army was in a condition to march. Old Leſley, 
the ear] of Leven, was unanimouſly appointed 
general : the other general officers were David 
Leſley, who was afterwards nobilitated hke- 
wiſe, the lord Livingſton, and the lord Mont- 
gomery. Such was the zeal of the clergy, that 


they raiſed upon their own expence a regiment 


of black coats, which was commanded by Ar- 
VOL. IX. 'Bbb thur 
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thur Erſkine of Scots-craig. Their rendez- 
vous was at Hairlaw near Berwick. I ought to 
acquaint my reader, that for twelve months 


before this, the covenanters, under pretext of 


keeping certain bodies of royaliſts, called Moſs 
troopers, in awe, upon the borders and elſe- 
where, had raiſed detached companies, under 
the command of one Brown, and other active 
officers, who were of n ſervice to their 


affairs. 


A tumult 
at Edin- 
burgh. 


Strength 


and conduct 


of the cove- 
nanters. 


I have ſome reaſon to believe, with biſhop 
Guthrie, that the ſpirit of covenanting, even 
at this time, was more violent, than it was 
univerſal, in Scotland. But what could the 
royaliſts, or the moderate part of the nation 


do, when all the forts, arms, and money of 
the kingdom, were in the hands of their ene- 


mies; and general Leſley had taken poſſeſſion 
of Berwick? The people of Edinburgh, how- 
ever, Were not ſo tame as thoſe of London, 
who had ſubmitted to an exciſe for the pay- 
ment of their army ; for they had almoſt torn 
Balmerino in pieces, when he firſt propoſed it to 
take place in Scotland. But upon the meeting 
of the ſtates, and the commiſſion of the 
aſſembly, who were reſolved to carry it through, 

the Edinburghers were obliged to ſubmit, _ 
As the Scots had now on foot two numerous 
well provided armies, one in England and 
another in Ireland, the Engliſh paxliament grew 
more intractable with regard to "Charles than 
ever; 
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ever; and began to loſe even the common “ P. 16% 

forms of reſpet which, till then, they had 
preſerved for his perſon and family, The only 
reſource he had againſt the Scots was Montroſe 
and his friends, who were {till about his court. 
Theſe were the lord Ogleby, the earls of Craw- 
ford and Nithſdale, and the lords Aboyn and 
Reay. The king, to ſhew his regard for Mon- 
troſe, created him a marquis, and ſent for him to 
take his advice. As that nobleman had foreſeen 
all that had happened, he had his plan of ope- 
rations ready, though he was deſtitute of every 
thing requiſite to carry them into execution. 

He propoſed that the earl of Antrim, who had Wia 
always profeſſed great things for the royal ſer- 
vice, ſhould throw over two thouſand men 
from Ireland to the weſt of Scotland, by the 
firſt of April; that he ſhould be furniſhed with 
arms and ammunition, and, if poſſible, with a 
few troops of German horſe from Denmark ; 
and that the marquis of Newcaſtle ſhould lend 
him a party of horſe to enable him to penetrate 
into Scotland. Charles approved of this plan. 
Antrim, who was then at Oxford, undertook 
to perform his part of it, and Sir John Coch- 
ran was ſent by the king to Denmark. Charles 
intended the chief command for Montroſe him- 
ſelf ; but he gallantly dechned it, becauſe his 
accepting it might have given umbrage to other 
nobles. Charles deſired him to name his gene- 
ral. He named prince Maurice, and accepted a 
commiſſion of being the firſt in command un- 
| . der 
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A. p. 1644 der him. Montroſe took his leave, and charged 


himſelf with the king's commands to the mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle, They accordingly had an 


interview together; but Newcaſtle complained 


he was not only ill ſupplicd with neceſſaries, 
but over-awed by the neighbourhood of the 


Scots; and that he could ſpare him no more 


than a. hundred horſe, and two ſmall field- 
pieces. He gave him, however, orders to the 
king's officers of the Cumberland and Weſtmore- 
land militia, who joined him with eight hun- 


dred foot, and three troops of horſe; and 
Wiſhart informs us, that Montroſe was attend- 
ed by three hundred horſe, moſt of them no- 


blemen and gentlemen, who had ſerved as of- 


ficers in Germany, France, or England. Ac- 
cording to his account, when he entered Scot- 


land, on the thirteenth day of April, he was 


at the head of about twelve hundred men; but 


he ſays, that his Engliſh auxiliaries left him 


before he took poſſeſſion of Dumfries. 


who invade 


England. 


It would be tireſome to the reader, ſhould I 
repeat the many declarations and manifeſtos 


which were publiſhed by the Scots when they 


invaded England. 'They were attended by a 
committee of their own nation, at the head of 
which was the marquis of Argyle and a com- 
mittee of the Engliſh parliament. Both nations 
were now conſidered as the ſame at London 
and Weſtminſter, where the Scotch commiſ- 
fioners ſat in all the city commiftees, who, in 
fact, excluded the parliament from the manage 
ment 
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ment of the war. They ſenfibly felt the advan- A. D. 1644. 
tages they reaped from their Scotch auxiliaries, 
whoſe army amounted to twenty-two thouſand 
men, all of them in excellent order. Leſley, 
who commanded them, ſummoned the royaliſts 
of Northumberland to join him, though with- 
out much effect; but he took the caſtles of 
Wark and Morpeth, and fortified a ſmall fort 
called Blyſnock, for the conveniency of re- 
ceiving proviſions. Being joined by a regi- 
ment of horſe, under colonel Gray, brother to 
lord Gray, they paſſed the Tyne on a bridge of 
boats, and ſummoned Newcaſtle to ſurrender. 
Sir Thomas Glenham commanded the garriſon 
of that town for the king; and the marquis of 
Newcaſtle, to the infinite prejudice of Charles's 
affairs, had been obliged to march north 
to cover the place. Leſley deſpairing to take 
it, directed his march to Sunderland; and 
Meldrum, one of the parliament generals, hav- 
ing inveſted Newark, the marquis of Newcaſtle 
was forced to return to Vork. Thus all the 
country of England by north that city, may be 
ſaid to have been in the hands of the Scots and 
parliament's forces. 

The king's army under lord Biron was, at 
this time, beaten before Namptwich; and the 
Scots being joined by lord Fairfax at Tad- 
caſter, they formed the ſiege of Vork; but in 
the mean time, prince Rupert beat Meldrum's 
army, and relieved Newark. , This exploit did 
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THE HISTORY 


A. P. 1644. fo much honour to the prince, that many 


Their am- 


Þitious - 
Views. 


places of importance ſurrendered to him, when 


it was reſolved by the Scots and Engliſh be- 


fore York to raiſe the ſiege, and check his 


progreſs. The prince, who had carried all be- 


fore him, and had put twelve hundred men to 
the ſword at Belton, was at Liverpool, when 
he heard that the ſiege of Vork was raiſed. 
The parliament's army had ſuffered not only in 
their reputation, but in a fally made by the 
garriſon, when they retreated from York; and 
the Engliſh, by this time, began to be out of 
humour with their Scotch auxiliaries. 

The truth is, the latter had given their bre- 
thren too much cauſe of complaint. They 
had left their own country full of high ex- 
pectancies; and, by the artful conduct of the 


Engliſh commiſſioners in Scotland and at Weſt- 


minſter, they had been induced to believe, 
that they were to give the law in civil and 
military, as well as in religious affairs, to the 
Engliſh. Their avarice was inſatiable ; but 


their rage for plunder was now checked by the 


preſence of the two Fairfaxes, the earl of 


Mancheſter, Cromwell, and other Engliſh of- 


ficers, who had joined them. Finding that 
the ſupplies granted by the two houſes were 
not ſo readily paid, as they had been chear- 
fully voted, their diſcontent aroſe next to a 
mutiny; and they certainly would have re- 
turned home, under the pretence ef covering 
their 


OF SCOTLAND. 
their country againſt Montroſe, had they not 
been in hopes of defeating the army, which 
was advancing under prince Rupert, and — 
largely in the ſpoils of the royaliſts. | 

'The parliament's troops were at this time 
drawn out in battle array upon Marſton-Moor, 
in full confidence of beating prince Rupert, 
who was far inferior to them in ſtrength. They 
were diſappointed; for the prince proceeded 
towards York, having left only a party of horſe 
to obſerve the motions of his enemies. Could 
he have been perſuaded not to hazard a battle 
but upon his own terms, he would have pro- 
bably gained a bloodleſs victory ; but his na- 
tural diſpoſition for fighting was quickened by 
2 letter he had received from Charles, and his 
own violent hatred of the Scots in general: 
The marquis of Newcaſtle endeavoured to 
perſuade him to remain on the defenſive, and 
to wait the reſult of the growing differences 


The kiag 
loſes the 
battle of 
Marſton - 
Moor. 


in the parliament's army. This was likewiſe 


the opinion of his lieutenant- general, (King) 
a Scotch gentleman of unqueſtionable courage 
and ſound judgment : but the prince, who had 
taken the chief command in York, told the 


marquis in a cold, but peremptory, manner, 


that he was reſolved to draw out the garriſon, 
which conſiſted of ſeven thouſand men, next 
day, to fight the enemy. The marquis ſub- 


mitted, and took no higher poſt under the 


prince than captain 'of his own troop of horſe. 
The 


=_ THE HISTORY 

4. D. 1646. The parliament-generals, who were preparing 

to march ſouthwards, could ſcarce beheve their 

good fortune, when they ſaw the diſpoſitions 

the prince was making to fight them. The 

two armies were pretty equal in number, 

each conſiſting of about fourteen thouſand 

foot, and nine thouſand horſe, attended by a 

train of twenty-five pieces of cannon. The 

| affront put upon the marquis by the prince 
had exaſperated the Yorkſhire men, and was 
of the worſt conſequence to the king's affairs. 
The chief officers under him were Goring, 
Potter, 'Tellier, and Sir Charles Lucas. The 
marquis of Newcaſtle again applied to him to 
forbear fighting, at leaſt. for that day, becauſe 
they expected conſiderable reinforcements un- 
der Montroſe, and other royaliſts. Theſe re- 
monſtrances, inſtead of abating, heightened 
the prince's paſſion for fighting, though it 
was ſeven in the evening: before the battle 

began. 

Ihe right wing of the parliament's army, 
in which the Scotch cavalry was poſted, was 
commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax, as the 
main body was by his father lord Fairfax, and 
the Scotch general. The earl of Mancheſter, 
and Cromwell under him, commanded the 
left wing. The accounts, even of thoſe who 
| were preſent, differ as to the action. It is agreed, 
however, that Rupert's charge was ſo furious, 

that he broke the Scots, and, as uſual, pur- 

ſued 
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ſued the chace too far; ſo that before he could A. D. 1644. 


return, the Yorkſhire a were cut in pieces 


377 


by Cromwell; and about ten at night, the 


parliament's army remained in poſſeſſion of a 


complete victory, having killed four thouſand 
of the royaliſts, and taken priſoners fifteen 
hundred, among whom were Sir Charles Lu- 
cas, and about à hundred officers. On the 


parliament's fide, about three hundred com- 
mon ſoldiers, and but a few officers, were 


killed. Among the latter was a Scotch no- 
bleman, the viſcount Duddop, who com- 
manded a regiment of the covenanters.. The 


behaviour of the Scots in this battle has been 
variouſly reported. By what I can-underſtand, 
that of their infantry : was but very indiffer- 


ent; but their cavalry behaved well, All the 
prince's artillery fell into the hands of his ene- 


mies, as did ten thouſand ſtand of arms, a | 


hundred colours, and all the baggage of the 


royaliſts. Had there been a good underſtand-, 


ing between the prince and the marquis of 
Newcaſtle, they might ſtill have defended 
York; but Sir Thomas Glenham was obliged 
to ſurrender it, the prince having marched to 
join Charles, and the marquis gone abroad in 
diſguſt. | 

Biſhop Guthrie < that by the capitula- 
tion of York, no Scots were permitted to en- 
ter it; and that Leſley marched with his army 
towards Newcaſtle, where he was joined by the 

Vor. IX. Lc earl 


The Scots 
ſtorm News 
caſtle, 
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A. P. 1644. earl of Callendar, who had become a convert 


to the covenanters, and that thoſe two gene- 
rals formed the» ſiege of Newcaſtle. This 
proved one of the moſt difficult undertakings 
during all the war; and the place, after ſtand- 
ing a ſiege of two months, was taken by ſtorm, 
though furniſhed with three good generals, 
who threw themſelves into the caſtle, when 
they loſt the town; but they were obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion on the twenty-ſeventh 
of October. As to the particulars of this 
ſiege, which muſt have redounded greatly to 
the honour of the Scots, they are not men- 
tioned by Engliſh writers, for reaſons readily 
gueſſed at; and we have few or no accounts 
of any military operations from the covenant- 
ers themſelves, or their countrymen. 

Montroſe thought he could not do too much 
to wipe out the ſtain of his former diſloyalty. 
He had with a ſmall flying army been ex- 
ceſſively active in the north of England. He 
took and plundered Morpeth, as he did a fort 
at the mouth of the Tine, and threw a ſupply 
of corn into Newcaſtle, His intelligence was 
too late for him to be preſent at the battle of 
Marſton Moor; but he joined prince Rupert 
next day. The prince at firſt received him 
with great civility, and offered him a thou- 
ſand horſe, but was perſuaded by his officers to 
retract his word; and Montroſe, vexed and 
diſappointed, went to Carliſle, From thence 
- „* 
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he ſent the lord Oglevy and Sir William Rol- 4. P. 644. 
lock in diſguiſe, to bring him ſome account, 
if poſſible, of his Iriſh auxiliaries, and the in- 
ternal ſtate of Scotland, where all appearances 
were againſt the king. The marquis of Hunt- 
ley had beaten a party of the covenanters un- 
der colonel Bickerton at Bamf. Upon this, 
the committee of eſtates gave a commiſſion to 
the marquis of Argyle to raiſe three regiments, 
one to be commanded by the lord Elcho, and 
another by the earl of Kinghorn. Theſe were 
joined by the greateſt part of the earl: mar- 
ſhal's regiment and a body of horſe, with 
many volunteers. Huntley, who had been 
_ diſappointed of the ſuccours he expected from 
the king, unable to reſiſt this force, diſ- 
miſſed his followers, and retired to the High- 
lands. One of his beſt and braveſt friends, 
Sir John Gordon of Haddo, fortified his own 
houſe againſt Argyle; but being forced to ſur- 
render it, he was ſent priſoner to Edinburgh, 
where, after a long and loathſome confinement 
in a priſon, which {till bears his name, he was 
beheaded, together with: captain Logy, one of 
his friends. As to the marquis of Huntley, 
he and his friends were excommunicated at 
Edinburgh, as were the marquis of Montroſe, 
the earls of Crawford and Nithſdale, the lords 
Aboyn, Oglevy, and others. Before they roſe, 
the like ſentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced againſt the noblemen and gentlemen 
ee of 
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A-D. 1644- of Scotland, who had ſigned the declaration at 


Oxford againivthe antimonarchical convention 
of eſtates, and the invaſion of England. 
Montroſe's two friends returned with thoſe 
diſcouraging news, and that there was no ap- 
pearance of their Ir:ſh friends; adding, that 
matters were now come to ſuch a paſs, that it 
was dangerous to ſpeak of the king in terms 


of common reſpect. Few belides Montroſe 


would have borne up againſt ſo much calamity. 
He reſigned the command of his few followers 


to his friend lord Oglevy, that they might 
march to the king at Oxford; but they were 


intercepted by the covenanters, and moſt of 
them, among whom was Wiſhart the hiſtorian, 
were ſent priſoners to Scotland, and were af- 
terwards delivered by Montroſe himſelf. He 


returned to Carliſle, where he imparted to the 


earl of Aboyn, his deſign of going in diſguiſe 
to Scotland; and leaving that nobleman, he 


ſet ont with Sir William Rollock, and one Sib- 
bald; and with incredible difficulties reached 


Perthſhire, where he had a great family-intereſt. 
While he was lurking there, he heard of a body 
of Triſh, who were landed in the north, and 
were marching through the Highlands. He 
found means to acquaint them where he was; 
and he appointed their rendezvous to be in 
Athol, where they were joined by a body of 
Scotch Highlanders from Baderfch, who had 
taken arms, on hearing that Montroſe had de- 

79. | clared 
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clared for the royal cauſe. His whole army 
did not amount to fifteen hundred men; his 
Iriſh auxiliaries being only eleven hundred, 
though ten thouſand were promiſed ; and theſe 
were either miſerably armed, or without any 
arms at all, It happened unfortunately, that 
the Highlanders diſdained to act with the Iriſh, 
-who they ſaid were foreigners, and commanded 
by one Alexander Macdonald, a man of no 
rank or family: but the authority and pru- 
dence of Montroſe, at laſt, ſurmounted all 
difliculties; aud he gave the command of the 
Highlanders to officers whom he knew they 
would obey. Among his firſt mancenvres was 
his putting the eſtates of ſome of the cove- 
nanters under contribution, and giving their 
houſes up to plunder, for Having inſulted his 
little army. | 
The landing of the Highlanders, and the 
fame of Montroſe, | alarmed the covenanters; 
and Montroſe found himſelf between two of 
their armies, one commanded by lord Elcho, 
and the other by Argyle himſelf. It happened, 
that lord Kilpont and Sir John Drummond 
had been obliged to raiſe their followers to 
join the covenanters ; but being royaliſts in 
their hearts, they joined Montroſe with five 
hundred men. He ſoon ſaw Elcho's army, 
conſiſting of ſix thouſand foot and ſeven hun- 
dred horſe, drawn up in order of battle upon 
Tipper moor; but e the greateſt part of 
Mon- 


who gains 
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A.D. . Montroſe” s men were armed with nothing but 


ſtones, the covenanters were entirely routed, 
two thouſand of them were killed upon the 
ſpot, the greateſt part of the remainder were taken 
priſoners, their cavalry alone eſcaping, as Mon- 
troſe and all his army had no more than one 
lame and two ſerviceable horſes. The town of 
Perth that very day ſurrendered to the con- 


queror, and he was joined by the earl of Kin- 
noul, and ſome of the neighbouring gentle- 


men. The news of Argyle's approach,. with 
a very ſuperior army, obliged Montroſe in 


three days time to march towards Angus, 


where the royal intereſt was ftrong, and where 


| he was joined by a conſiderable body of the 


Oglivies, under one of the earl of Airly's 
ſons. Soon after, he got an addition of troops 
from Fife, and marched north to fight lord 


Burleigh, who commanded two thouſand foot 
and five hundred horſe, near Aberdeen. The 


greateſt part of Montroſe's Highlanders had, 
as uſual, by this time returned home ; ſo that 
he had with him not above fifteen hundred foot 
and forty-four horſe; but he again obtained 


a complete victory, and almoſt the whole body 


of the covenanters were cut in pieces, after an 
obſtinate diſpute for four hours. This battle 


was fought on the twelfth of September, 1644. 


Montroſe's amazing ſucceſs in thoſe two 
battles was of greater ſervice to hig reputation 
than to his cauſe, The marquis of Argyle 
| . was 
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was till advancing; and though all the coun- A. . was 
try round was well diſpoſed for the king, yet 
Montroſe's former conduct had given the mar- 
quis of Huntley and his numerous followers 
ſuch prepoſſeſſions, that few of them joined 

him; though I perceive, that ſeveral of them 
were active in other parts of the country againſt 
the covenanters. The hiſtorians of the Gordon 
family endeavour to account for this back- 
Wardneſs; but the beſt apology they can make 
is what I have already mentioned, the remem- 
brance of Montroſe's former conduct; nor can 
we imagine, that an army of unpaid High- 
landers and Iriſh would be welcome gueſts in 
any country after a victory. Montroſe hearing 
of Argyle's approach, left Aberdeen, and re- 
tired to the mountains, having firſt diſpatched : 
Sir William Rollock to inform the king of his 
victories and the ſtate of his affairs; and 
that he muſt ſtill be ruined, if ſupplies were 
not ſent him. Argyle, upon his retreat, en- 
tered Aberdeen, where proclamation was made, 
declaring Montroſe and his adherents traitors, 
and offering a reward of twenty thouſand 
pounds Scots, to any one who would bring him 
in dead or alive. | | 
Argyle, whoſe chief ſtrength conſiſted in his 
horſe, did not think proper to purſue Montroſe; 
but ordered the inhabitarits of Murray, Roſs, 
and Sutherland, to take arms; and Montroſe 
was for ſome time confined to his bed at Bade- 
noch 
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A. b. 264%. noch through ſickneſs, but ſoon recovered. 


He had previouſly buried his cannon; and Ar- 
gyle's motions being very flow, his light in- 
fantry fatigued the cavalry ſo much, that they 

marched into Angus, and from thence back to 
Strathbogy, and the country of the Gordons, 


leaving his enemies far behind. The ſituation 


of that noble family was then particular. Lord 
Gordon, the eldeſt ſon, was in Argyle's hands; 
the earl of Aboyn was ſhut up in Carliſle, 
which was then beſieged; and the third ſon, 
lord Lewis, was an officer in his uncle Argyle's 
army; while the father was ſtill ſkulking in 

the Highlands. In thoſe days, and in that 
country, even loyalty was but ſecondary to 
chieftainſhip; and though the Gordons were 
paſſionate royaliſts, yet Montroſe could bring 
none of them to the field. Leaving Strathbogy, 
he had almoſt been ruined at Fyvie through 
_ falſe intelligence; for while he thought the 
enemy to be at a great diſtance, he found Ar- 
gyle and Lothian encamped within two miles 
of his quarters, with two thouſand five hun- 
dred foot, and twelve hundred horſe. Mon- 
troſe thought himſelf then in imminent danger. 
Macdonald was abſent in the Highlands, with 
a detachment of his army; ſo that he had not 
with him above fifteen hundred foot and fifty 
horſe. Not chuſing to ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle of Fyvie, he intrenched himſelf in the 
beſt manner he could, and repellèd two furious 
| charges 


OF'SCOTLAWND. 
charges made upon him by the covenanters, 
when his ball and ammunition failed. He 
ſupplied it by melting into balls all the pewter 
veſſels he could find in the caſtle and the village; 
and made fo good a defence, that Argyle was 
obliged to retreat, and left Montrofe to purſue 
his march once more to the Highlands, The 
fatigues of his officers, who among his Lows 
Country forces were more numerous than his 
private men, together with the practices of 
Argyle, who ſtill hung upon his rear, were 
ſuch, that moſt of them left him at Badenoch. 
It is almoſt incredible, that David earl of Airly, 
though paſt ſixty years of age, whoſe eldeſt ſon 
was a priſoner with the covenanters, {till at- 
tended him through all his dangers and diffi- 
culties, with his two ſons, Sir Thomas and Sir 
David Ogleby. : 

The reſt of Montroſe's campaign gives al- 
moſt a ſanction to romance. In the midſt of 
winter, he travelled through almoſt untrod- 
den paths, filled with ſnow, twenty-four miles 
in one night, and drove Argyle from Dunkeld 
to Perth, which had again received a garriſon 
of the covenanters. Macdonald returned from 


the Highlands, with the captain of Clanronald, 


and five hundred of his men, which deter- 
mined Montroſe to-carry the war into the heart 
of Argyle's own country. This reſolution, 
which was equally wiſe and ſpirited, was the 
more extraordinary, as Montroſe, ever ſince 
"Voz: II. Dad his 
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A. D. . 3644 his arrival in Scotland, had neither arms, food, 


cloathing, nor ammunition, for his men, but 
what he took from his enemies. He was en- 
couraged, however, by the unpopularity of Ar- 
gyle, through his oppreſſive practices; and Mon- 
troſe executed his reſolution with ſuch amazing 
quickneſs, that while Argyle thought he was 
at the diſtance of a hundred miles, the former 


was obliged to throw himſelf into a fiſhing- 
boat, to prevent his being ſeized at his houſe 


of Inverary. But to explain this event, I muſt 
attend the tranſactions at Edinburgh, where the 
committee of eſtates were ſtill ſitting. : 
New commuſltoners were appointed to reſide 
at London to cultivate the good correſpondence 
between the covenanters and the parliament 
there; and each, according to his rank, had a 
handſome daily allowance for his table. The 


| ſcale of war being turned againſt the king by 
the battle of Marſton- moor, the Engliſh inde- 


pendants, whoſe ſtrength was every day grow- 
ing, would gladly have been rid of their Scotch 
auxiliaries. 'The chancellor had it in commiſſion, 
particularly to put the beſt face he could upon 
Montroſe's late victories; but the committee 
of eſtates at Edinburgh every day receiving 
freſh mortifications from his ſucceſſes, they fil- 
led their priſons with all the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen whom they ſuſpected to be the king's 
friends, or knew to be Montroſe's relations. Pub- 

lic faſts were proclaimed for the ſũcceſs of their 


armies; 


OF SCOTLAND. 
armies; and the earl of Crawford, with other 
noblemen and gentlemen, who had been made 
priſoners in England, muſt have been immedi- 
ately executed, had not the party been afraid 
of Montroſe. Argyle and Lothian had perſuaded 
the ear! of Kinnoul, colonel Hay, and colonel 
Sibbald, to leave Montroſe; and as ſoon as 
they heard of his being joined by the High- 
landers, they reſigned their commiſſions, and 
their ſervices were approved of. It was upon 
this occaſion, that Argyle had retired to In- 
verary, where he ſo narrowly eſcaped mY 
ſurprized by Montroſe, 

Major-general Bailie ſucceeded Argyle and 
Lothian in their commiſſions, and was declared 
commander in chief, He appointed the firſt 
rendezyous of his army to be at Perth. Mon- 
troſe was all this while in Argyle's country, 
where there is too much reaſon to think, that 
his men indulged themſelves in the greateſt 
licentiouſneſs and barbarity. He marched from 
| thence to Lochneſs, where he heard that the 
earl of Seaforth, a very powerful nobleman in 
the north, was advancing againſt him with 
five thouſand men; and that Argyle having 
reſumed his arms, was near Inverlochy with 


three thouſand more. Montroſe reſolved to 


fight the latter ; and making a forced march 
of thirty miles over the mountains of Locha- 
ber, Argyle's army was completely defeated 
on the ſecond of February, with' the loſs of fif- 
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A.D. 1645 teen hundred men; that 6f Montroſe being 


no more than three, beſides a few wounded. 
The brave Sir Thomas Ogleby died of his 
wounds. He was eſteemed one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed gentlemen of his country. After 


this victory, Montroſe, returning by painful 
marches over the mountains, took poſſeſſion 


of Elgin, where the lord Gordon having eſcaped 


from the cuſtody of his uncle Argyle, offered 


him his ſervice as the king's lieutenant. He 


and the few followers he brought with him 


were gladly received by Montroſe, whoſe army 
ſoon amounted to two thouſand foot, and two 
hundred horſe, With thoſe he beat Sir John 
Urry, who was eſteemed one of the beſt of 
the enemy's officers, near Brechin; and Urry 
joined Bailie with the remains of his army, 
The exploits of Montroſe were now ſuch, that 


| ſome of their beſt regiments were recalled both 
from England and Ireland, with a reſolution to 


put at once an end to the war. This rendered 
Montroſe cautious, ſo that Bailie could not 
figkt him but upon his own terms. While 
Montroſe was at Dunkeld, lord Lewis Gordon, 
who, following the example of his brother, 
had joined him, pretending he had received 
letters from his father, left him, and if we are 
to believe Wiſhart, carried with him all the 
Gordons, The hiſtorians of that houſe deny 
the fact, and ſay, that Wiſhart, Tho was then 
a priſoner at e was mis - informed. 


What - 
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Whatever may. be in this, Montroſe ſent his A. P. 1643. 
baggage northwards, and ſtormed Dundee, 
one of the ſtrongeſt and richeſt towns belong - 
ing to the covenanters ; and had not his High- 
landers and Iriſh been intent upon plunder, 
and ſtrong liquors, it muſt have been reduced 
to aſhes, 

While Montroſe's men Were buſy ! in the pil- 
lage, an account came, that Bailie and Urry 
were not a mile diſtant, with three thouſand 
foot, and eight hundred horſe, Montroſe ſaw 
it was in vain to fight, his army having that 
day undergone prodigious fatigues ; but he 
made a moſt maſterly retreat northwards, tall 
he reached the ſkirts of the Highlands, where 
he knew he was ſafe. This retreat did great 
honour to Montroſe as a ſoldier; and the 
greateſt military men, both at home and abroad, 
preferred it to his moſt celebrated victories. 

— Montroſe having reached Glenelk, ſent north- 2 

wards the lord Gordon, who undertook to _—_— 
bring back the gentlemen whom his brother 
had carried off. This weakened his army fo 
much, that he was almoſt ſurprized by Bailie 
in Perthſhire, Urry having marched north- 
wards to oppoſe the lord Gordon, He was 
followed by Montroſe, who was joined by lord 
Gordon with a thouſand foot and two hun- 
dred horſe. .It may be proper here to obſerve, 
that thoſe marches of Montroſe would appear 
incredible at preſent, were it not for thoſe 
which 
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4. b. 2643. which their deſcendants performed in later 
times *, Montroſe being thus reinforced, re- 
ſolved to fight Urry, who was then lying at 
Elgin, and thought that Montroſe was on the 
ſouth ſide of the Grampians. Urry retreated 
in great haſte towards Inverneſs; and being 
warmly purſued, reached it with great diffi- 
culty, while Montroſe encamped at the village 
of Aulderne. The earl of Seaforth had now 
returned north, and was waiting with a body 
of men at Inverneſs, which joined Urry, and 
made his army three thouſand five hundred 
ſtrong in foot, and four hundred in horſe, 
with whom he marched out to attack Mon- 
troſe, who had with him no more than fifteen 
hundred foot, and about two hundred and 
fifty horſe. The latter would have gladly re- 
treated, as he underſtood that Bailie had paſſed 
the Grampians, and was advancing on his rear 
with an army ſtill ſtronger than that of Urry. 
Finding it impracticable to retreat, or to main- 
tain his ground till the reſt of his army, whom 
he had left behind, could come up, he made an A. 
excellent diſpoſition of his few troops ; and 
E, though his right wing was in danger of being 
cut in pieces, he was again victorious. This 
victory was the more glorious for Montroſe, 
as he gained it over an experienced general; 
and it was ſo complete, that not above five 
hundred of the enemy eſcaped, three thou- 


*® See the Hiſtory of the Rebellion of 1745. 


ſand 
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ſand falling in the field. It was remarkable, 
that the greateſt part of Urry's foot were killed 
in their ranks ; and all Montroſe's loſs was one 
private man in the gn and fourteen in -bas 
left, wing. OR 

Montroſe after this almoſt miraculous vic- 
tory, marched to Elgin to refreſh his army, 
while Urry, who had carried off his horſe, 
joined Bailie. Montroſe declined fighting 
them, as his men had of late ſuffered amazing 
fatigues, and retired to Balveny, while Bai- 
lie, deſiſting from the purſuit, as he found his 
men diſpirited, went to Inverneſs. Montroſe 
marched ſouthwards to have fought the earl of 
Lindſay, who was the chief lord next to Ar- 
gyle in credit and command among the cove- 


nanters; but found himſelf of a ſudden de- 


ſerted by all his north country forces, except- 
ing his friend lord Gordon. This made him 
deſiſt from his enterprize againſt Lindſay, in 
| Which he had promiſed himſelf undoubted 


ſucceſs. Lord Gordon's credit with his father's 
followers ſoon after repaired that loſs to Mon- 
troſe; and Macdonald had conſiderable ſucceſs 


in raiſing recruits of Highlanders. Bailie, in 
like manner, was joined by lord Lindſay, and 
was carrying fire and ſword through the eſtates 
of the royaliſts. Montroſe, after many marches 
and counter-marches, took up a convenient 
camp at Alford, near the Don, which river 
0s paſſed ; 0 that a battle was now una- 

voidable, 
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a.D.1645- yoidable. Both armies made the proper diſpo- 


Burnet's 
charge a- 
gainſt him 
examined. 


ſitions, the foot being pretty equal in numbers, 
though Bailie was ſtrongeſt in horſe. Victory 
again declared in favour of Montroſe, tho? he 


| bought it dearly by the loſs of the brave lord 
- Gordon, whoſe fall affected his friends and fol- 


lowers ſo much, that little execution was done 
in the purſuit. Two other gentlemen were 
killed on Montroſe's ſide; but it is ſaid he did 
not loſe a ſingle private man, though: all the 


enemy's foot, a very few excepted, fought 
very bravely, and having refuſed quarter, Were 


put to the ſword, 

Montroſe, after ſolemnly performing the ob- 
ſequies of lord Gordon, marched to Merns, 
and from thence into Angus, and was joined 
by different companies of the Highlanders; ſo 
that if he could have raiſed a body of cavalry, 


he would have marched to Stirling and to 


Perth, to both which towns the parliament, 
which was to have met at Edinburgh, was ad- 
journed, on account of the plague. Montroſe 
has been accuſed by biſhop Burnet and Dr. 
Welwood of having been ſo puffed up by his 
victories, that he wrote to Charles in ſuch 
vain-glorious terms, as induced that monarch 
to break off the negotiations at Uxbridge, 
when a peace was almoſt concluded. This 
charge is extremely improbable, becauſe it ap- 
pears from the ſtate-papers that have been pub- 
liſhed by Ruſhworth and others, as well as by 

the 
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893 


the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, and 4. p. er 


lord Clarendon's hiſtory, that Charles was not 
ſincere in that negotiation; that he never 
meant it ſhould take effect; and that the inde- 
pendent intereſt was then ſo ſtrong in the houſe, 
that had the commiſſioners concluded that 
treaty, the army would have broken it. That 
Montroſe was a young ſanguine nobleman, 
and not without a ſhare of vanity, may be ad- 
mitted ; but I cannot think him to have been 
weak enough to have made uſe of the vain- 
glorious expreſſions aſcribed to him by thoſe 
two authors in the beginning of the year, 
while that treaty was going forward, when 
his affairs were but in a precarious ſituation, 
and all appearances againſt him, as the reader 


may eaſily perceive from the preceding narra- 


tive, the negotiations at Uxbridge being fi- 
niſhed on the twenty- third of February. Tho 


Montroſe had not with him above a hundred 


horſe, yet his foot was 1n excellent order ; and 
expecting daily reinforcements under the earls 
of Aboyn and Auly, he marched towards 
Perth, where the parliament was fitting, This 
alarmed the covenanters ; but they ſoon per- 
ceived, by his {kirting along the high grounds, 
that he was deficient in cavalry ; and receiv- 
ing ſtrong reinforcements from Fife, and other 
counties, they offered him battle; but be kept 
within his faſtneſſes till he was joined by a re- 
inforcement of three hundred horſe at Dun- 
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A. D. 1645. keld. The covenanters now took up a ſtrong 


Montroſe 
g2ins the 
almoſt de- 
cifive battle 
of Kilſyth. 


ground, where Montroſe did not think proper 
to attack them; but turning ſhort, he marched 
into Fife, ee the ſtrength of the covenant- 


ing intereſt lay. He did not, however, judge 


it ſafe to penetrate farther than Kilroſs, from 
whence he advanced towards Stirling, where 
he received an account that Bailie was upon 


his march to fight him; and that the earls of 


Lanerk, Eglinton, Caſſils, and Glencairn, and 


other heads of the covenanters, were raiſing 
great levies in their reſpective counties, which 
the flames of war had not yet reached. Mon- 
troſe was, at this time, at the head of a much 
better army than he had ever commanded, his 
numbers being about five thouſand, of which 
five hundred were horſe. The marquis of Ar- 
gyle, and the earls of Lanerk and Lindſay, 
had been joined in command with Bailie, by 
their parliament at Stirling; and their army 
conſiſted of fix thouſand foot, and a thouſand 
horſe. Montroſe having retreated to Kilſyth, 
that he might chuſe a proper ground for fight- 
ing, the covenanters thought he was flying, 
and called upon their generals to purſue him, 


and, if poſlible, to cut off his retreat from the 


Highlands. Bailie, who knew Montroſe to be 


as ſagacious and cautious, as he was'brave and 


enterprizing, did all he could to diſſuade them 


from fighting, but all to no purpoſe ; and Mon- 


troſe's diſpoſitions were ſo well-ſeconded by 
old 
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old Airly and the Oglevies, that he gained one As Looms 


of the moſt complete victories to be met with 


in hiſtory ; for the enemy's ſix thouſand foot 
were cut in pieces almoſt to a man, and the 
greateſt part; of their cavalry were either killed 
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or taken, with all their baggage and arms; 


and according to the uſual, and almoſt incre- 
dible, good fortune of Montroſe, he loſt in 


the action no more than three gentlemen, and 

three common ſoldiers.” | 
Montroſe has been accuſed of exerciſing his 

victories with cruelty ; but 1 ſee no founda- 


tion for the charge, at leaſt not perſonally 
againſt him. His men knew, that if they were 


taken priſoners, they muſt ſuffer as rebels; 
and very poſſibly, during the heat of the battle, 
they reſolved neither to give nor take quarter, 
which partly accounts for the great number of 
covenanters killed in every battle, compared 
to the inconſiderable loſs which Montroſe ſuf- 
fered. In the late battle, however, many of 


His lenity to 


prilonerv. 


the enemy's horſe, ſome of them men of rank 


and quality, ſurrendered to Montroſe or his 
officers ;. but they, were immediately releaſed 
upon their parole, not to take arms again in 
the ſame. cauſe. The few who eſcaped ſaved 
themſelves by the ſwiftneſs of their horſes; 
and Argyle again threw himſelf into a boat, 
which carried him to a ſhip. 

The ſucceſſes of Montroſe ſeemed only to 
Tender the covenanters more furious, and bent 
Ecez upon 
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The affairs 
of Charles 
ruined in 
England by 
the battle 
of Naſeby. 


Guthrie's 
Memoirs, 


THE HISTORY 
upon continuing the war. Mr. Samuel Ruther- 
ford, one of their moſt eminent ' preachers, 
had written a treatiſe called“ Lex Rex, the 
moſt antimonarchical of any that had yet ap- 
peared in Scotland; and the general aſſembly 
approved of all that the commiſſioners had 


done in concert with the divines at Weſt- 


minſter, particularly of their directory for 
worſhip, which was ratified by parliament. 
Lord Balmerino and the marquis of Argyle 


had long endeavoured to palliate the ſucceſſes 


of Montroſe; and after it was known that the 
treaty at Uxbridge was broken up, the general 
aſſembly had ſent a formal deputation to par- 
liament to preſs the execution of the earl of 
Crawford, lord Oglevy, and the other royal- 
iſts, who were priſoners at Edinburgh. When 
the ſucceſſes of Montroſe, and the loſs of the 
covenanters, could be no longer diſſembled, 
they reſolved upon more vigorous meaſures 
than ever; all which were defeated by loſing 
the battle of Kilſyth. A gentleman going with 
diſpatches from Montroſe. to the king, being 
intercepted, he was hanged, without any form 
of trial, at Edinburgh. From thoſe diſpatches, 
the party learned that the king's affairs were 
deſperate in England ; and that he intended, 
if poſlible, to join Montroſe in Scotland. The 
independent party in England, with Cromwell 
at its head, carried all before thgm in the field, 
and 8 in the en likewiſe; but found the 


Scots 
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Scots not very apt to join them, partly from 4. p. 1646. wal 
the flowneſs of their payments, and partly _ 
on account of their apprehenſions from Mon- 
troſe's victories. Their backwardneſs was a 
great diſcouragement to the parliament's army; 
and the affairs of Charles were beginning to 
wear a proſperous aſpect, when he unadviſedly 
fought and loſt the battle of Nafeby. _ 

The Scotch army had no ſhare in that vic- — — 
tory. They had taken Carliſle, which had Moatok. 
been bravely defended by Sir Thomas Glen- 
ham for eleven months, and the earls of Le- 

ven and Callendar were then beſieging Here- 
ford; but the ſiege went ſo heavily on, that 
Charles was in no great pain about the fate of 
the place. Prince Rupert and his beſt friends 
adviſed him to conclude a peace upon any 
terms; but they were amazed, when he de- 
clared that he would grant none, but what he 
had offered at the treaty of Uxbridge. He 
had marched through Shropſhire and Denbigh- 
ſhire to Doncaſter, where he was joined by 
three thouſand men ; and his numbers were 
joined by the garriſons of the places which 
| ſurrendered upon honourable capitulations to 
the parliament's forces. He was then planning 
his march into Scotland, where the covenant- 
ers were amazed, confounded, and diſpirited 
by Montroſe's victories. An event which pro- 
miſed at firſt ſight to re-eſtabliſh his ai 
ruined them for ever. 5 


The 
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The Scots 
raiſe the 
fiege of 
Hereford, 


HE HIS TORY 
The Scots before Hereford had almoſt mu- 
tinied againſt their pay-maſters for want of 
proviſions, artillery, and ammunition ; and 
hearing of Montroſe's ſucceſſes, they naturally 
concluded that Charles would endeavour to 


join him in Scotland. They therefore, with- 
out any leave from their Engliſh brethren, 

broke up the ſiege of Hereford, when it was 
; upon the point of ſurrendering, and drew up 


a manifeſto complaining of their diſappoint- 


ments and difficulties, and ſhewing the neceſ- 


fity they were under to ſave their own coun- 
try. Before this manifeſto was publiſhed by 
the earls of Leven and Callendar, general Leſ- 


| ley had drawn off all the horſe and dragoons 


Montroſe 
reduces 
Edinburgh 
and all 
Scatland to 
the king's 
obedience, 


in their army, and made forced marches to- 
wards the north, where he took poſt at Ro- 
theram and Ferrybridge, and effectually cut 
off Charles's retreat to Scotland. The Engliſh 
not knowing how to interpret Leſley's march, 
ſome of their generals talked of ſtopping him 


in Glouceſterſhire ; but he was ſuffered to pro- 


ceed, and Charles went to Newark. He was 
Kill at the head of five thouſand men, and di- 
rected his march towards Cheſter ; but was de- 
feated by the parliament's general, Poyntz, 


who had followed him from the north. We 


are now to attend the affairs of Scotland. 
Montroſe's victory at Kilſyth had the moſt 
intereſting conſequences. Few of the 'cove- 
nanting nobility thought themſelves ſafe in 
their 
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their own country. Some of them 'fled to A.D. 1645. 
England, and ſome to Ireland, and others pre- 
tended to be converts to the royal cauſe. No- 
thing was now to be heard of but profeſſions 
of allegiance to the king, who had ſent Mon- 
troſe a commiſſion to be lieutenant. governor _ . 
and captain- general of all his forces in Scot- 25. 
land. Deputies from the moſt diſtant ſhires 
and cities made their ſubmiſſions, and offered 
him their aſſiſtance; and the noble generous 
manner in which they were received and par- 
doned by Montroſe, proved him to be equally 
endued with civil and military accompliſh- 
ments; ſo that the heads of the covenanters 
ſeemed now to be the objects of popular de- 
teſtation. The weſtern counties, where La- 
nerk's great intereſt lay, appeared to be the 
moſt diſſatisfied; and therefore Montroſe 
marched to Glaſgow, where he put ſome of 
the incendiaries to death, and received the pe- 
nitential profeſſions of future loyalty from the 
inhabitants. The example of Glaſgow was 
: followed by the other chief towns in the weſt, 
who laid all the blame of their paſt rebellions 
upon the clergy. All their deputies were 
treated with the greateſt politeneſs by Mon- 
troſe, and diſmiſſed with aſſurances of for- 
giveneſs. He was now joined by the marquis 
of Douglas, the earls of Linlithgow, Annan- 
dale, and Hartfield ; the lords Seton, Drum- 
mond, Fleming, Maderty, Carnegie, and John- 
N | ſton, 


$00 
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A. D. 6, ſton, with many other gentlemen of diſtinc- 


tion. He next diſpatched his nephew, the maſ- 
ter of Napier, and colonel Gordon, to receive 
the ſubmiſſions of the city of Edinburgh, and 
to relieve his noble and other friends, who 
were there under ſentence of death in priſon. 


The daſtardly inhabitants on hearing of the 


He inten ds 


approach of the royaliſts, threw themſelves at 
the feet of their priſoners, imploring them 
with tears to intercede for their pardon; an 
office which the earl of Crawford and lord 
Oglevy generouſly undertook ; and Montroſe, 
at their requeſt, received the city into his pro- 
tection; but upon certain articles, none of 
which, excepting the releaſe of the priſoners, 
were performed. 

Montroſe next turned his views md the 
ſouth, where the king had many friends, and 
the country was full of flouriſhing inhabitants. 
His intention was to raiſe a freſh army there, 


not only to replace the Highlanders who had 


returned to their own country, but to pene- 
trate into England, as he had now little or no- 
thing to fear in Scotland. He ſeems to have 
been deficient in his intelligence from Eng- 
land, where the independants treated their 
Scotch auxiliaries rather as ſlaves than brethren. 
Their reſentment of this uſage encouraged 
Charles to employ Montrenil, a French agent, 
to feel the pulſe of their chief oſſicers towards 
A reconciliation ; and Charles wrote to the 
| chan- 
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chancellor, earl of Loudon, on the ſame ſub- A. p. 1645. 
ject. This might have been effected, had not 
the parliament publiſhed the king's cabinet of 
letters which fell into their hands after the 
battle of Naſeby, by which ic appeared that 
Charles, in his heart, hated the Scotch cove- 
nanters more than he did the Engliſh rebels, 
Notwithſtanding the diſguſt which this diſco- 
very gave Balmerino, who was the king's ca- 
pital enemy, he exprefled ſome diſpoſitions to- 
wards an accommodation; and after ſounding his 
friends, it was agreed to give Charles a retreat 
in their army, provided he would engage that 
the French court would ſupport him againſt 
the parliament, if neceſſary. But the negotia- 
tion at that time went no farther. - | 
Montroſe imagined, as appears by a letter Letter to 
from Sir Robert Spotſwood, one of the wiſeſt. 3 
and worthieſt of the Scotch royaliits, that the _ 
king's generals would have found work in the 
north of England for Leſley, who commanded 
the Scotch cavalry. Montroſe was flattered by 
warm addreſſes from the earls of Traquair, Rox- 
burgh, and Hume, who invited him to enter 
England, while the earl. of Lanerk more ho- 
neſtly ſet him at defiance. Spotſwood had been 
made ſecretary of ſtate in the room of that noble- 
man, and Montroſe, by the King's authority, 
had ſummoned a parliament to meet at Glaſ- 
gow on the twentieth of October. The earl 7, 
of Aboyn not thinking himſelf ahd his family 
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A. P. 1645. ſufficiently conſidered, had carried northwards 


the greateſt part of the horſe; nor could he be 
prevailed upon to ſtay his departure, not for a 
day ; ſo that upon the whole, Montroſe was 
abandoned by above three thouſand of his 


beſt troops, which ruined the royal cauſe. All 


thoſe untowardly circumſtances did not diſ- 
courage him; but both his old and his new 
friends knew that he had not a natural intereft 
even among the royaliſts. Traquair and Rox- 
burgh ſurrendered their houſes to Leſley, 


while to Montroſe they were making the 


ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty ; and neither 
the marquis of Douglas, nor the lord Oglevy, 
whom he commiſſioned for that purpoſe, could 
bring any conſiderable appearance in the ſouth 
to the field. The covenanting lords at Ber- 
wick had kept a cloſe correſpondence with 
Lefley ; and they had ſpies in Montroſe's camp, 
who informed them of all his motions. Per- 
haps Montroſe's new commiſſion had made 
him act with a haughtineſs, which had dif- 
pleaſed the leading royaliſts ; and he had too 
great a contempt for an enemy whom he had 
ſo often and ſo ſhamefully beaten. He ſtill 
haſtened ſouthwards to. forward the levies, and 
was joined by a troop of horſe under lord. 
Linton, Traquair's ſon ; but when he arrived 
at Kelſo, he had reaſon to believe that the earls 
of Roxburgh and Hume had ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be taken priſoners by a party of 


Leſley's 


er 453 
Lefley's horſe, and ſent to Berwick; and that 4. P. 1645. 
Traquair had, without conſulting him, ordered 
his ſon and his troop of horſe to leave the royal 
army. He would have returned northwards, but is to- 


OO 5 | tally de- 
but he received particular orders to the con- feated by 


trary from the king; and Leſley, who had en- Phil 
tered Scotland by the way of Berwick, bad TR” 
re- animated the covenanters, and made diſpo- 
ſitions for cutting off his retreat to London. 
From the narrative given us by all parties, it 
| ſeems pretty plain, that Charles's commiſſion, 
creating Montroſe lieutenant-governor and cap- 
tain-general in Scotland, contributed to the ruin 
of his cauſe. The houſe of Huntley and Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald in the Highlands, on whoſe 
followings he chiefly depended, thinking they 
were ill-treated by his being conſidered and 
rewarded as the only Scotch ſubje& who 
had done the king ſervice, had left his army, 
with a reſolution to fight no longer under his 
banners; ſo that after various marches, all 
which were betrayed to Lefley, who was then 
\ in the Faſt Lothian, he arrived at Selkirk on 
the twelfth of September, with an intention 
to march northwards to the Highlands. He had 
with him then no more than five hundred foot 
and two hundred horſe, moſt of them new 
raiſed men ; and he truſted for his intelligence 
to his ſcouts, who betrayed him; ſo that his 
fmall handful was ſurrounded hy Leſley with 
ſix thouſand horſe and foot, while Montroſe 
4 1 thought 
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A. P. 1665. ſufficiently conſidered, had carried northwards 


the greateſt part of the horſe; nor could he be 
prevailed upon to ſtay his departure, not for a 
day; ſo that upon the whole, Montroſe was 
abandoned by above three thouſand of his 
beſt troops, which ruined the royal cauſe. All 
thoſe untowardly circumſtances did not diſ- 
courage him; but both his old and his new 
friends knew that he had not a natural intereft 
even among the royaliſts. Traquair and Rox- 
burgh ſurrendered their houſes to Lefley, 
while to Montroſe they were making the 
ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty ; and neither 
the marquis of Douglas, nor the lord Oglevy, 
whom he commiſſioned for that purpoſe, could 
bring any conſiderable appearance in the ſouth 


to the field. The covenanting lords at Ber- 
wick had kept a cloſe correſpondence with 


Lefley ; and they had ſpies in Montroſe's camp, 
who informed them of all his motions. Per- 
haps Montroſe's new commiſſion had made 
him act with a haughtineſs, which had diſ- 
pleated the leading royaliſts ; and he had too 
great a contempt for an enemy whom he had 
ſo. often and ſo ſhamefully beaten. He ſtill 
haſtened ſouthwards to forward the levies, and 
was joined by a troop of horſe under lord. 
Linton, Traquair's ſon ; but when he arrived 
at Kelſo, he had reaſon to believe that the earls 
of Roxburgh and Hume had ſuffered them- 
ſelves to. be taken priſoners ' by a party of 
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Lefley's horſe, and ſent to Berwick; and that 4. b. 1645. 
Traquair had, without conſulting him, ordered 
his ſon and his troop of horſe to leave the royal 
army, He would have returned northwards, ms 2 
but he received particular orders to the con- feated by 
trary from the king; and Leſley, who had en- Philip- 
tered Scotland by the way of Berwick, hack 
re-animated the covenanters, and made diſpo- 
ſitions for cutting off his retreat to London. 

From the narrative given us by all parties, it 
| ſeems pretty plain, that Charles's commiſſion, 
creating Montroſe lieutenant-governor and cap- 

tain-general in Scotland, contributed to the ruin 
of his cauſe. The houſe of Huntley and Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald in the Highlands, on whoſe 
followings he chiefly depended, thinking they 
were ill-treated by his being conſidered and 
rewarded as the only Scotch ſubje& who 
had done the king ſervice, had left his army, 
with a reſolution to fight no longer under his 
banners ; ſo that after various marches, all 
which were betrayed to Lefley, who was then 
\ in the Eaſt Lothian, he arrived at Selkirk on 
the twelfth of September, with an intention 
to march northwards to the Highlands. He had 
with him then no more than five hundred foot 
and two hundred horſe, moſt of them new 
raiſed men ; and he truſted for his intelligence 

to his ſcouts, who betrayed him; ſo that his 
mall handful was ſurrounded hy Leſley with 
ſix thouſand horſe and foot, while Montroſe 
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THE HISTORY 


A, D. 1645. thought him ſtill in Eaſt: Lothian. - Though it 


was almoſt madneſs to think of reſiſtance, yet 
Montroſe's iatrepidity and preſence of mind 
never torſook him; and after a callant defence, 
he cut his way icons the enemy, and car- 
ried off his. horſe. About two hundred of his 
foot obtained quarter, and threw down their 
arms; but Leſley, who neither could, nor 
durſt, reſiſt the importunity of the covenanting 
preachers, ordered them all, together with the 
women and boys attending, to be put to death 
in cold blood, The reſt of Montroſe's foot 

joined him in his flight. | 
This defeat of Montraſe at Paliphanah folly 
manifeſted that the executiye part of the Scotch 
government was entirely directed by the preach- 
ers. They quoted ſcripture to authorize the 
moſt unheard- of humanities. Such of the roy- 
aliſts as were taken in the purſuit were either 
butchered or drowned in the Tweed. Mo- 
thers with their ſucking infants, and women 
with child, underwent the ſame fate; the 
banks of the river being lined with ſoldiers, 
who knocked all on the head with clubs who 
endeavoured to ſave themſelves. Among the 
priſoners of note were Sir Robert Spotſwood, 
colonel Gordon, captain Guthrie, ſon to the 
biſhop of Murray, and William Murray, bro- 
ther to Tullibardine, who were all of them ex- 
ecuted at St. Andrew's, becauſe the preachers 
declared that God required their blood. Sir 
William 


OF SCOTLAND. 
William Rollock, Sir Philip Niſbet, Alexander 
Ogleby, and other officers of diſtinction, par- 
ticularly O' Kane, an -Iriſh major, underwent 
the ſame fate; and there was no en of 
cruelty naprefiſd by the party. 

The royaiiſts did not think their —_ del. 
perate while Montroſe was alive; and he fondly 
imagined, that his high reputation, and the 


diſtreſſes of the king, might re-animate the 


ſparks of loyalty which he knew ſtill remained 
in the breaſts of the royaliſts. In this he was 
not deceived; but they could not be perſuaded 
to ſight We his command. The people of 
Athol, which he and his ſmall party reached, 


affairs, 


4⁰⁸ 
A. D. 1645. 


Montroſe 
attempts to 
retrieve his 


: 


after a moſt fatiguing march, being the moſt 


independent of the Highlanders, joined him 
with four hundred excellent foot; and he not 
only ſent the moſt truſty of his friends to 
Huntley, Macdonald, and other, royaliſts, to 
perſuade. them to join. him, but paid Aboyn a 
viſit in perſon. Huntley ordered his men to 
take the field ; but declared he would head 
them himſelf. Aboyn, ſtung with; Montroſe's 
reproaches, Joined him with fifteen hundred 
men, without his father's leave; but he could 
not keep them together, and he returned home, 
by his father's peremptory command, to defend 
his own eſtate againſt the covenanters. Mon- 
| troſe then ſkirted along the Highlands, where 


he was indefatigable i in raiſing recruits. Hav- 
ing received orders from Charles to endeavour 


to 
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A. b. 645. to join lord Digby on the borders of England, 


he communicated them to Huntley, whom 
he had ſurpriſed into an interview; and 
Huntley was at laſt perſuaded to join in the 
common cauſe, and to animate by his example 
all the royaliſts in the north; the powerful earl 
of Seaforth ſhewing an inclination to join him. 
Montroſe had too much magnanimity to re- 
. taliate upon the priſoners he had made the 
barbarities inflicted by the covenanters on his 
friends. In conſequence of his concert with 
Huntley, he marched to beſiege Inverneſs; but 
was obliged to abandon the enterprize, upon 
the approach of Middleton, one of the cove- 
nanting generals, with a ſuperior force. He 
remonſtrated to Huntley how eaſy it would be, 
if their forces were joined, to defeat Middle- 
ton; but he received an affrontive anſwer. It 
commonly happened, that ſome of the moſt 
powerful clans towards the north and weſt 
were determined royaliſts. Among them was 
Mackay lord Reay, Sir James Mackdonald of 
the Hles (who was thought to be the head of 
the moſt powerful clan in the Highlands) Mac- 
lean, Glengary, the-captain of Clanronald, and 
others, to whom was now added the earl of 
Seaforth. Hearing of the coalition between 
Montroſe and Huntley, they had promifed to 
join the former; but the defection of Huntley 
diſcouraged them, and even many who had 


already joined them, returned home. Montroſe 
| at- 
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attempted to have another interview with 4. b. 2648. 
Huntley, but the latter avoided it; upon which 
Montroſe, who knew that the common people 
were royaliſts in their hearts, reſolved to force 
them into the field, by inflicting military exe- 
cution on thoſe wha were refractory. While 
he was meditating the execution of this ſcheme, 
which was wiſe and well laid, Huntley made 
himſelf maſter of Aberdeen, which had been 
garriſoned by Middleton with five hundred 
men. It was now expected that Huntley 
would have heartily co operated with Montroſe, 
in which caſe they might have. carried to the 
king's aſſiſtance one of the beſt armies that had 
ever been raiſed in Scotland; but while Mon- 
troſe was indulging himſelf with this proſpect, 
he received a peremptory order to diſband his 
forces and go into France. This (ſays Charles Appen te 
in his letter) at firſt may juſtly ſtartle you; but 
I aſſure you, that if, far the preſent, I ſhould 
offer to. do more for you, I could not. do ſa 
much,” This cataſtrophe muſt be accounted 
for by what was then paſſing in England. 
Charles had actually ordered lord Digby to Lora vigy 
Join Montroſe in Scotland.; but he was defeated. = 
in the attempt, and obliged ta fly to the Iſle 
of Man. In the mean while, the independent 
party in parliament treated the Scats with ſuch. 
_ contempt, and kept them. ſa thart. in money, 
that they were forced ſometimes. to live at 
free · quarters; and they ſaught every opportu- 
nity 
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4. p. 1646. nity of returning to their own country. This 
they certainly would have effected, had it not 
been for the meanneſs of their general, the earl 
of Leven, who ſuffered himſelf to become a 
tool to the independents in England, and ſent 
the parliament a letter delivered to him by Sir 
William Fleming, by order of Charles (for 
which he was voted a jewel of five hundred 
pounds value) to ſound that general about the 
king's throwing himſelf into their army. The 
contributions which the Scots were obliged to 
impoſe upon the country of England, drew at 
laſt, from the faction at Weſtminſter, a vote 
for allowing them thirty thouſand pounds, 
provided they would beſiege Newark. The 
Scots at firſt declining this ſervice, the com- 
mons came to ſome reſolutions, which amount- 
ed to little leſs than declaring war againſt them, 
and refuſing to pay them their arrears. The 
earls of Callendar, Traquair, Morton, Rox- 
burgh, and ſome others, wiſhed better to Charles 

than to the covenanters ; but they did not de- 
fire to ſee bis authority reſtored by Montroſe's 
arms, and remonſtrated againſt the return of their 
: army from England without their arrears, as 
the poverty of their country had forced them 
to reduce Leſley's horſe into a fingle regiment, 
which they had given to Middleton. Charles 
conceived great hopes from the growing differ- 
ences between the independents and the Scotch 
army, and the diviſions in parliament, where 
the 


o FSC OT LAN D. 
the preſbyterians met with many ſevere mor- 


tifications. Fairfax had orders to beſiege Ox- 


ford, where Charles was. The duke of Rich- 


mond, the earl of Southampton, and many of 


his greateſt and beſt friends, had ſubmitted to 
the parliament, and were then in priſon; and 
he had no ſtrong place of refuge, in which he 


could truſt his perſon. He ſtill employed the 


agency of Montreville, the French reſident, a 
weak, volatile man, with the Scotch generals; 


and met with ſuch encouragement from him, 


that he took a final reſolution of leaving Ox- 


ford in diſguiſe. He accordingly, on the fifth 
of May, arrived at the Scotch camp before 


Newark, the ſiege of which they had under- 


taken, in conjunction with part of the parlia- 


ment's army under Pointz. 


Charles ſeems to have been deceived into 


this deſperate ſtep by Montreville, and by the 
ideas he entertained, that upon his arrival 
to head the Scots, they would immediately 


break with the Engliſh. But their differences 


had been, in a great meaſure, compromiſed. 
Leven received him with reſpect, but Pointz 
cut off all communication between his camp 
and that of the Scots, whoſe commiſſioners, 
after ſome debate, joined with their general 
in a letter informing the Engliſh parliament, 
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Diſtreſs of 
Charles. 


He is be- 
trayed by 

the French 
reſident to 
truſt him- 
ſelf with 

the Scots. 


« that the king was in their camp.” They re- 


ceived for anſwer a reſolution from the houſe 
of commons, “ that it be deſired of the Scotch 
„„ com- 
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A. D. 1646. Commiſſioners of the parliament of Scotland, 


Montroſe 
diſbands 
his army, 


reſiding with the Scotch army before Newark, 


and alſo of the general of the Scotch army 


there, that the perſon of the king may be diſ- 


poſed of to ſuch a place within this kingdom as 
the two houſes of parhament ſhall appoint.” 


Leven was ſo poor-ſpirited, that, inſtead of 
reſenting this inſolent vote, he joined with the 
commiſſioners in another letter to the commons, 
diſclaiming all previous treating with the king, 
and promiſing to be directed by the Engliſh in 


all their meaſures. He even rejected an offer 


made him by Charles, to order Bellafiſe, his 


governor of Newark, to put the place into the 
hands of the Scots; and he in a manner forced 
Charles to deliver it to the parliament's army. 
This was a moſt ſcandalous timidity in Leven, 


becauſe he had as good right to have taken and 


kept poſſeſſion of Newark, as Newcaſtle, Car- 
lifle, or any other place which the Scots held in 
England, contrary to the expreſs will and com- 
mand of the Engliſh parliament. The avarice 
of the commiſſioners co- operated with the pu- 
ſillanimity of Leven; for no ſooner did Bel- 


laſiſe reſign his command, than they broke up 
their camp, and carried Charles along with 
them to Newcaſtle, from whence he was forced 
to ſend the order J have already mentioned for 


Montroſe's diſbanding his army. — 


That gallant nobleman was, aLoniſhed at 


receiving this order, and was under ſome 
doubt 


OF SCO T LAND. 

doubt how to behave, leſt it had been extorted. 
He invited Huntley to a conſultation ; but he 
declined it, as he had got the like order him- 
ſelf, Montroſe ſent repeated meſſengers to 
know the true ſituation of Charles, but every 
anſwer brought him the moſt peremptory or- 
ders for diſbanding ; which at laſt he was 
obliged to comply with on the thirtieth of July. 
He himſelf was commanded to tranſport him- 
ſelf beyond ſea, before the firſt of September, 
in a veſſel furniſhed him by the ſtates. Mon- 
troſe, underſtanding that the ſhip-maſter would 
certainly betray him to the Engliſh, choſe to 
embark in diſguiſe, with a few friends, for 
Norway, which he did on the third of Sep- 
tember. 


. formidable enemy of the covenanters 


being thus removed, their preachers gave a 
looſe to the moſt infernal rage. One of them, 
to animate their military officers to butcher 
the captive royaliſts, repeated the expreſſion 
of the prophet to Saul, What means the 
bleating of theſe ſheep, and the lowing of thoſe 
oxen?” Dickſon, one of the moſt eminent 
among them, being preſent at the ſhedding 
ſome of the nobleſt blood in Scotland upon 
the ſcaffold, inſultingly repeated, “The work 
goes charmingly (in Scotch bonnily) on!“ 
Blair, another of their preachers, inſulted Sir 
Robert Spotſwood, and other royaliſte of diſ- 
tinction, in their lat moments ;* and when 

GEES they 
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A. D. 166. they offered to ſpeak, drowned their voices 


with drums and railings, When the earl of 


Crawford and Sir John Urry were included 
in the capitulation granted to Montroſe, the 


commiſſion of the church petitioned the com- 
mittee of eſtates to diſannul the whole tranſ- 


action; which muſt have happened, had not 


Middleton been obſtinately determined to ſtand. 


by the agreement he had made with Mon- 
troſe. The duke of Hamilton had, before 
this, been freed from his confinement, by the 
parliament troops taking the caſtle where he 


was impriſoned ; and notwithſtanding his pro- 


vocations, he was {till for lenient counſels, and 

a friend to Charles in his heart. His brother, 
overcoming his reſentment, was the ſame, 
and ſoon recovered the confidence of Charles, 


They durit not appear ſanguine in his favour, 


becauſe Argyle, and the leading party in Scot- 


land, were cautious of lining the Engliſh; 


and had actually made a prifoner of Charles 
at Newcaſtle, his own friends being debarred 
all acceſs to his perſon. He complained of 


this; but it was found upon enquiry, that | 
Montreville had no ſolid feundation for the 


aſſurances he had given him of welcome in the 


Scotch army. Hamilton and his brother in- 


ceſſantly preſſed Charles to an accommodation; 
but all was in vain, the Preſbyterian, and 
conſequently the Scotch, intereſt, being now 
very 3 at Weltminfter, | 


While 


OF SCOTLAND. 1413 
While Charles was at Newcaſtle; Henderſon 1 0 
the preacher was employed to perſuade him to of Cha. 

take the covenant. Their diſputes and papers | 
on that head were the king's chief amuſements 
in his melancholy ſituation. As he had ſtudied 
theological points more than became a prince, 
he argued with ſuch force of reaſoning, that 
Henderſon conceived the higheſt opinion of 
his piety and learning; and there is reaſon to 
believe (tho? the fact is not very material) that 
he repented on his death-bed the part he had 
acted in the troubles of his country. The in- 
dependents in the Engliſh parliament, though 
they had laid their plan for the king's de- 
ſtruction, affected to treat the propoſitions of 
peaee ſent them by Charles with ſome regard; 
but found that the Scotch army at Newcaſtle 
were reſolved to make all they could out of 
their royal prey. A vote paſſed on the nine- 
teenth of May at Weſtminſter, that the king- 
dom had no farther uſe of their continuing 
the Scotch army within England. An hun- 
\ | dred thouſand pounds was voted, one half to 
be paid to the Scots on evacuating the garri- 
ſons they had in England, and the other on 
their return to Scotland; but the Scotch 
commiſſioners having made up their accounts, 
demanded two millions fterling of arrears, re- 
fuſing to deliver up either the king or their 
garriſons, or to return to Scotland, without mo- 
ney, but they did not name the ſum. However, 
: both 
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&-D. 1646 both officers and ſoldiers very plainly intimat- 
ed, that if they had but a reaſonable pecuniary 


oratification, they would be at the Engliſh par- 
liament's devotion. The commons inſiſted up- 
on their former vote of Charles being put into 
their hands; and, at laſt, a ſett of articles for a 
peace were drawn up and ſent him, with the 
approbation of the Scotch commiſſioners. The 
particulars do not belong to this hiſtory, far- 
ther than to mention that he was required to 
ſign the covenant, and to paſs an act for its 
being generally taken. He was to confirm the 
treaty between England and Scotland, and con- 


ſervators of the peace were to be appointed. 


Epiſcopacy was to be radically aboliſhed in 


{ The Eng- 
| Hfh parlia- 


ment treats 


with the 
Scotch ar- 


| my. - 


England, and an act was to paſs for the unifor- 
mity of religion; but that religion was to be 
what both houſes ſhould agree upon. 

Thoſe, and a variety of other conceſſions to 
be made by Charles, were to form the baſis of 
the treaty. Not only the Engliſh and the 
Scotch presbyterians, but even the queen and 
her friends in France preſſed Charles to accept 
of thoſe terms without heſitation, becauſe the 
presbyterians in the Engliſh parliament were 
ſill ſtrong enough to carry the treaty. Charles 
thought the irreconcileable differences between 
the independents and the presbyterians muſt 
work his deliverance; and as he was fincere in 
his profeſſion of religion, he was almoſt ſingle in 


pleading for that of England. He drew up paper 


which 
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which he delivered to the earl of Pembroke, one A. b. 1646, 


of the Engliſh commiſſioners, who accepted of 
it with great difficulty, becauſe it was not ſa- 
tisfactory. Upon the return of the Engliſh 
commiſſioners to Weſtminſter, it appeared that 
the presbyterians had {till a majority in par- 
liament. Cromwell, who was now at the 
head of the independents, took care that Fair- 
fax, who was his ſuperior officer, ſhould be 
always employed in the field, and eafily fore- 
ſaw that if the Scotch army left England, there 
could be no pretence for keeping up the Eng- 
iſh army, which muſt be the ruin of all his 
views, and that of his party. The earl of Efſex, 
who was at the head of the presbyterians, and 
the only man whoſe military abilities were for- 
midable to Cromwell, was now dead; and the 
independents omitted nothing, by words, 
ſpeeches, or publications, that could provoke 
and exaſperate the Scots. The latter complain- 
ed of this to the houſe of commons, but at the 
ſame time offered to evacuate England, upon 


their receiving a reaſonable proportion of the 
debt due to them, and to enter into further con- 


ſultation concerning the diſpoſal of the king, 
and ſettling the kingdom. After a ſmart op- 


poſition made by Cromwell and his party, the 


printers and publiſhers of the papers againſt 
the Scots were cenſured, and a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds were voted to be paid HmedAtery 
to "T0 Scotch amy. 


This 
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This was but an inconſiderable ſum, when 


we conſider the ſervices they had done to the 
parliament of England, by their perſuading 


Charles to diſband his armies, to give up his 


garriſons, and to lay his neck at their feet. The 
chancellor of Scotland pleaded that his coun- 
trymen had a right to be conſulted in the 
diſpoſal of the king's perſon ; but he declared 
that it was not 50 to carry him to Scotland. 
This hint was thrown out to let the Engliſh 

nderſtand, that they might have the diſpoſal 
of the royal perſon for a valuable conſideration. 


Leven was ſtill the furious enemy of Charles. 


The earl of Callendar, who continued to be 
next in command, was gone to Scotland to re- 
ceive the ſubmiſſions of the royaliſts there; and 
Leſley, the moſt popular general of their army, 
was devoted to Argyle, who now inclined to 
the independents, and would truſt neither 
to royaliſts nor to presbyterians. Upon the 


Whole, the treatment Charles received in the 


mean while, was ſo barbarous and inhuman, 
that William Murray, one of the moſt conſtant 
of his domeſtics, ſuggeſted to him the project 
of an eſcape, by means of a ſhip he had in rea- 


dineſs; or, at leaſt, Leven made uſe of this as a 


pretext for filling the king's chamber and anti- 
chamber with his ruffian guards, who perſecu- 
ted him with the fumes of tobacco, a weed 


which he held in abomination. A, 


8 
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Chancellor Loudon, Argyle, and the other 
Scotch commiſſioners, being abſent at London 
on the affair of the treaty, Charles took that 
opportunity of requeiting the duke of Hamil- 
ton to go to Scotland, and to manage affairs in 
the committee of eſtates there. The duke found 
nothing could be done unleſs the king conſent- 


ed to take the covenant, which Charles peremp- 


torily refuſed ; the independents having given 
him encouragement to hope, that if their party 
ſhould prevail, they would leave his conſcience 
free, in matters of religion. Three pompous 
ſpeeches delivered by the chancellor earl of 
Loudon, before the Engliſh parliament, on the 
ſubject of the treaty, were printed at Edinburgh, 
to convince his countrymen of the integrity of 
his conduct. They were much better under- 


ſtood at Weſtminſter; for though his lordſhip 


ſeemed to be an advocate for the king's free- 
dom, honour, and ſafety, yet he ſuggeſted the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons for making him a priſoner, a 
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{lave, and a beggar, becauſe he would not take 


the covenant, and implicitly accept of the terms 
offered him by the parliament. The commons 
of England laughed at the arguments he 
brought about the equal right his countrymen 
had in diſpoſing of the royal perſon, while their 
army was paid by the Engliſh for fighting againſt 
him. Many papers were drawn and publiſhed 
on both ſides; but it was plain that the Scots 

r wanted 
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A. b. 1646. wanted to be rid of Charles on the moſt advan- 


The Scotch 
parliament 
meets. 


tageous terms they could obtain. 
On the third of November the Scotch par- 


Heineak aſſembled ; but nothing was done with 


regard to the king till the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber following. The clergy oppoſed the late ca- 
pitulation with Montroſe, but it was confirmed 
by twenty voices. The duke of Hamilton and 
his brother are blamed by biſhop Guthrie, for 
not taking advantage of this majority by preſ- 


ſing for a declaration in favour of the king, tho? 


earneſtly intreated by ſeveral gentlemen. The 
duke of Hamilton, who acted as commiſſioner, 
excuſed himſelf on account of the juncture, be- 


cauſe Huntley was ftill in arms in the north, 


and Middleton complained that he was too 


weak to reduce him. The earl of Antrim was 


in Kintire, where he threatened to over-run 


chintoul, and Gorthy; : the colonels Cochran 


Argyle's eſtates. Some management was like- 
wiſe required for leſſening the numbers of thoſe 
whom the Engliſh parliament, inſtigated by the 
Scotch covenanters, required to be excluded 
from all pardon, and condemned before any act 
of oblivion ſhould be paſſed. Theſe were the 
marquiſſes of Huntley and Montroſe; the earls 


of Crawford, Nithſdale, Traquair, Carnwath, 
and Airly; the lords Gordon, Ogilvie, Herries, 
and Rae; the generals Ruthven and King; bi- 


ſhop Waxwell; the lairds of Drum, Gight, Au- 


and 
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and Macdonald; and others of leſs note. Be- 
fore any thing of importance could be done, 
the parliament turned itſelf into a grand com- 
mittee to conſider upon inſtructions to preſs 
his majeſty's coming to London, with honour, 
ſafety, and freedom; and to declare their reſo- 
lutions to maintain monarchical government in 
his majeſty's perſon and poſterity. 
During thoſe tranſactions, the presbyterians 
and the independents at Weſtminſter outbid 
each other for the perſon of Charles ; but, at 
laſt, the former carried it by a vote in the houſe 
of commons, that the Scotch army ſhould be 
paid four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; 
but the full payment not being due till ſome 
months after, it was conſidered as only conditi- 


onal, in caſe, during the intermediate time, the 
perſon of Charles ſhould be delivered up. The 


news of this immenſe ſum (being about four 
millions and one half, Scotch money) arriving 
at Edinburgh, dampt the zeal of the royaliſts 
there, and of thoſe who before ſeemed to be 
royaliſts ; and a vote paſſed on the 1oth of Ja- 
nuary, that their army ſhould retire, and the 
king be left to the Engliſh without any condi- 
tions, in conſequence of the agreement which 
their commiſſioners at Weſtminſter had made 
with the Engliſh parliament. The particulars 
of the Scotch parliamentary proceedings are 
not very material, It is ſufficient to ſay, that 
the clergy were the dictators of the ſtate; and 
| Hhh2 „ at 
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A.D.1647. that final reſolutions had been taken to ſettle 


Lanerk's 


letter. 


the affairs of the kingdom without Charles, 


and even to confine his perſon if he ſhould be 


brought to Scotland, and to ſuſpend his regal 
function, unleſs he would not only take the 
covenant, but grant all the conditions required 
of him. The only perſons in the oppoſition 
were the duke of Hamilton; the earls of La- 
nerk, Kinghorn, and Tullibardine; the lords 
Spynie and Elibank; of the gentry, Halkerton, 


Innerpeffer, Monorgan, and Curden; of the 


commiſſioners burghs, thoſe of Forfar, Tain, 


and Brechin. Biſhop Guthrie hints, that the 


duke of Hamilton and his brother made but a 
faint reſiſtance, but that all their friends voted 


for delivering up the king; and that the majo- 


rity of the parliament, if afſembled, would 
have voted againſt the traitorous reſolution of 
giving him up. He adds, that not above a 


third part of the Scotch nobility were preſent, 


and that they and the commiſſioners from coun- 
ties and burghs in general were over-awed by 


the clergy. I muſt, however, obſerve, that this 


is but a poor apology, and amounts to no more 
than that the majority of the parliament, and 
nation, were rather cowards than traitors. The 
ſame right reverend author likewiſe ſays, that 
even the majority of the clergy, in their col- 
lective body, difallowed of ſo infamous a pro- 
ceeding ; that they were reftraiged from ex- 
Preſſing themſelves, for fear of "veing deprived 

wt | of 
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| of their function and livelihood; but that he, 
and fix other miniſters, who were commiſſion- 
ers, talked freely againſt it in their aſſembly : 
and if I miſtake not, ſuch of thoſe ſeven as 
ſurvived the Reſtoration, were rewarded, as 
they well deſerved to be, with biſhoprics. 

It were to be wiſhed, that a veil could be 
thrown over the whole of this tranſaction, 
the moſt wicked, venal, and traitarous that 
ever ſtained the annals of any nation. Two 
hundred thouſand pounds were immediately 


paid; but when the Scotch commiſſioners de- 


manded ſecurity upon the eſtates of the biſhops, 
and other delinquents, for the remaining two 
hundred thouſand pounds, the commons re- 
fuſed to give any other than that of the pub- 
lic faith. This difficulty did not prevent the 
performance of the iniquitous contract; and 
the Engliſh parliament named commiſſioners, 
on the part of both houſes, to receive the king 
from the Scots at Newcaſtle, at the head of 
whom was the earl of Pembroke. The narra- 
tive of the diſtreſſes of Charles, his family, 
and friends, from this period to that of his 
death, belongs more properly to the hiſtory of 
England than that of Scotland, to which I am 

now to return, | | 
The treachery of the Scots in ſelling (for it 
can be called no better) their king, rendered 
them contemptible in the eyes even of the 
traitors who bought him. We are here care- 
fully 
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4. p. 264). fully to diſtinguiſh between that conſtitutional 
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oppoſition which had been begun by the preſ- 
byterians, for bounding the uſurpations of pre- 
rogative, and the principles of independency, 
which now had gained a majority in the Eng- 
liſh houſe of commons, and which pointed to 
the abolition of the conſtitution, as well as of 
the church, of England. The preſbyterians 
had moved to thank their Scotch brethren for 
their good offices, as well as civilities. This 
was over-ruled by the independents ; ſo that the 
word “ civilities” only ſtood in the vote; and 
they declared they would not treat of peace 


till the Scotch army had left England. Thoſe 


afironts, the growth of independency, the 

ſhameful bargain they had made, and many 
other conſiderations, turned the hearts of the 
Scots. (notwithſtanding the frantic behaviour 
of their clergy) towards the king. The pay- 
ment of the remaining two hundred thouſand 
pounds influenced, however, many leading 
officers to a neutrality ; but none ſeemed ſo 
hearty in the royal cauſe as the duke of Ha- 
milton, and the earls of Lanerk and Lauderdale. 
The latter was ſent to England to do Charles 
all the ſervice he could in forwarding a peace, 
and preventing the commons from riling in 
their demands, as well as to procure ſome mi- 
tigation of Charles's ſevere impriſonment. 


- On his arrival at Weſtminſter, he found 


that the army was no longer under edntroul 
| of 
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of the parliament ; and that they had ſent AD, 1647, 


cornet Joyce to take Charles by force out 


of the hands of the commiſſioners at Holmby 


caſtle. I muſt not here forget, that Montre- 


ville was ſtill about the perſon of the king; 
but he was only reſident for France, Bellievre 
was embaſſador at Weſtminſter from that per- 


fidious court, and was ſecretly conſulted by 
the independents. Lord Clarendon has given 
us a tranſcript of Montreville's negotiations; 


but his lordſhip ſeems to have been ignorant, 


that the French reſident actually had from his 
king aſſurances of ſafety for Charles, if he 
ſhould put himſelf in the hands of the Scotch 


army. Charles preſſed both Bellievre and 
Montreville to publiſh this aſſurance to the 


world; but they inſiſted upon previouſly pub- 
liſhing the promiſes of the ſame kind that had 
been made them by the chief officers and com- 
miſſioners in the Scotch army. This was a 
tender point for Charles, as many of them 
were his friends, and ſuch a diſcovery muſt 
have ruined them with both parties, The 
matter, therefore, was ſuppreſſed on both 
ſides; and Charles returned to the French mi- 
niſter the aſſurance he had given him upon his 
maſter's authority, The reader will in the 
notes * find Montreville's own words, which 


* Cependant le dit roi m'a propoſe deux choſes ; une, que 
j'euſſe a dire hautement qu'il avoit raiſon de ne pas Etablir le 
preſbitcre, & de ne pas faire les choſes, que Puictoient demandces 
par les Ecoſſois; & autre, qu'il vouloit faire connoitre comme 


il 
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A. D. 3 believe no other hiſtorian ever conſulted, | 


but which puts the fact, as I have ſtated it, - 
paſt all diſpute. | 

The violence offered not only to the Ling” I 
perſon, but to the two houſes of parliament 
by the army, enraged all the Scots, who did 
not abſolutely wiſh to ſee the extinction of 
monarchy in their country. Charles had been 
carried to Newmarket, where the independ- 
ents treated him with greater appearances of 
reſpe& and freedom than ever he had received 
from the preſbyterians. The earls of Lauder- 
dale, Traquair, and Dumfermling, were per- 
mitted to attend him on the part of the Scotch 
parliament; and Charles was flattered, that 
the independents would accept of much eaſier 
terms than what he had offered to the preſby- 
terians. Thoſe hopes operated fatally. for 
Charles, who obtained leave for the earls of 
Lanerk and Loudon to come up to Newmarket 
to aſſiſt the earl of Lauderdale in his negoti- 
ations ; but part of the army had; affronted 
the earl of Lauderdale, by refuſing him acceſs 
to the king's perſon; and the committee of 
eſtates at Edinburgh had received no ſatisfac- 
tion; and thoſe noblemen, in fact, thought 
that the ' Engliſh army, notwithſtanding all 
appearances, was very ill-intentioned towards 


il &toit venu dans Varm&e des. Ecoſſois ſur les aſſurances de la 
France, & Veſcrit, que le roi avoit donné.“ Lettre de Montre- 
viile au Monſieur de Brienne, Jan. 10. 
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| 
Charles, The latter repeated his requeſt, that * P. 2647. || 


they would attend him ; which they did, with 
the earl of Lauderdale, at Hampton Court. 
They found reaſon to believe that his life was 
in danger. They offered (if we are to believe 
Burnet) to reſcue him with fifty horſemen, 
while he was hunting at Nonſuch ; but Charles 


excuſed himſelf, becauſe he had pledged his 
honour not to leave the army. This fact is, 


however, ſomewhat queſtionable, eſpecially as 
Burnet gives no other authority for it, than 
Lauderdale's bare affirmation, which is not to 
be depended upon, It is certain that Charles 
was at this very time meditating an eſcape 
from Hampton Court, which he actually ef- 
fected, and went to the Iſle of Wight, where 


he was made cloſe priſoner in Cariſbrook caſtle; 


and from that time, Cromwell, and the other 


independent heads of the army, reſolved upon 


his death. 

While Charles was priſoner in Cariſbrook 
caſtle, he kept a correſpondence with the 
Scotch commiſſioners, little to the ſatisfaction 
of either party. It was in vain for the latter 
to proteſt, as they did, againſt the proceedings 
of the Engliſh parliament, who had now loſt 
all fight of the covenant, and of their former 
| treaties with Scotland, and to inſiſt upon the 
king's being at freedom to treat in or near 
London, or, if poſſible, at Berwick. They, 
at the ſame time, informed Charles, that all 

Vol. IX. they 
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they were doing would be next to nothing, 
unleſs he would abſolutely take the covenant, 
and conform to every thing they had offered 
him in point of religion. About the end of 


December the Scotch commiſſioners. went to 


Burnet's 
Memoirs of 
Hamilton. 


the Iſle of Wight, where they entered into a 
treaty with Charles, to bring an army into Eng- 
land to reſcue his perſon, and re-eſtabliſh his 
authority. The king, on the other hand, en- 


| gaged to them for all the aſſiſtance they could 


demand from the queen or prince, or any other 
who would obey his authority ; and that the 
prince ſhould come to Scotland as ſoon as they 
found it convenient to invite him; and that 
his majeſty ſhould grant all the deſires of Scot- 
land, which, with a good conſcience, he could 


grant. After this the commiſſioners {et Out 


1648. 
Proceedings 
of theScotch 
covenanters 


and royaliſts. 


for Scotland. 5 

Upon the return of the Scotch army from 
England, the covenanters reduced it to fix 
thouſand foot and twelve hundred horſe, which 
were officered by their own friends. Twenty 
thouſand pounds ſterling was voted, out of the 
Engliſh money, to be given to Argyle; and 
thirty thouſand to the duke of Hamilton, for 
his loſſes and ſufferings; and others were re- 


warded in proportion. A committee of twenty 


of each eſtate was then appointed to govern 
the kingdom till the next ſeſſion of parliament, 
which was to commence on the 2d of March; 
and the firſt buſineſs this committee undertook 
| was 


4 
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royaliſts in the north. That loyal nobleman 
had always conſidered the king's command for 
disbanding his forces, as having been extorted; 
and he never had entirely complied with the 


order. The royaliſts, therefore, were, at this 
time, too powerful for Middleton ; and Leſley 


was ſent northwards with a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment of horſe and foot to aſſiſt him; which 
_ obliged Huntley once more to retire to the 
Highlands. The conſequence was, that the 
two generals made themſelves maſters. of all 
the caſtles and houſes belonging to the Gor- 
dons and their friends, ſetting at liberty the 
Scots who garriſoned them, but immediately 
hanging up all the Iriſh, while the chief of the 
Scotch gentlemen were ſent priſoners to Edin- 
burgh, where ſome of them were barbaroully 
executed, with the king's pardon, in a manner, 


427 
was to ſuppreſs che marquis of Huntley and the 4. b. 1648. 


about their necks. From Strathbogie, Leſley 


marched againſt the Iriſh, and the Macdonalds 
in the weſt iſlands, attended by the marquis of 
Argyle. Sir Alexander Macdonald, who was 
at the head of fourteen hundred foot and two 
troops of horſe, gave them- a rough reception 
at Kintire, and retreated by boats, firſt to 
the iſles, and then to Ireland. The country 


people, who had joined them, laid down their 


arms upon promiſe of quarter; but a bloody 
preacher, one Nevoy, perſuaded Leſley to break 
his word; and they were all of them, to a man, 

1 butchered 
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THE HISTORY 
butchered by the ſoldiers, tripped, arid left un- 


buried *, After this, Argyle and Leſley reduced 
the caſtle , of Duniveg, and returned to Edin- 


burgh. In the mean while, the committee of 


eſtates 3 to be little better than the exe- 
cutioners of the clergy's bloody decrees againſt 
the malignants, as they called the royaliſts. 

A thouſand pounds ſterling was proclaimed 
to be the reward for taking Huntley, who was 
ſurprized, and made priſoner by lieutenant- 
colonel Menzies, at one of his own. tenants 
houſes, in the beginning of December. The 
news of his misfortune gave Charles great con- 
cern, and he wrote to Lanerk, in a ſtrain unuſu- 
ally pathetic, deſiring him to employ: his inter- 


eſt to ſave. him. All was in vain. He was 


brought by Menzies to Edinburgh ; and it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty that his execution 
was delayed till the meeting of the parliament. 

The Scots, while Charles remained a priſoner 
in the Iſle of Wight, diſcovered great diſpoſi- 
tions in his favour. Some of the weſtern nobi- 
lity, heated by their preachers, were againſt all 
treating with him, unleſs he previoully gave 
them full ſatisfaction with regard to religion. 
The earls of Traquaire and Callendar were the 
heads of a party who were for eſpouſing his 


* Whereat (ſays biſhop Guthrie) David Leſley ſeemed to have 
ſome inward check : for while the marquis and he, with Mr, 


Nevoy, were walking oyer the ancles in blood, he turned about, 


and ſaid, Now, Mr. John, have you not once gotteſt your fill of 


blood: ?” This was reported 15 — that heard it,” 


cauſe; 
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cauſe, without any reſtrictions or diſtinftions. A. D. 1648. 


The duke of Hamilton, who ſeems to have had 
then the greateſt ſway of any nobleman in Scot- 
land, was for raiſing an army, and accepting of 
reſtrictions ; and this meaſure was adopted. The 
prince of Wales gave commiſſions to Sir Mar- 


maduke Langdale, and others, for raiſing the 


king's friends in the north of England. They 
were to be under the direction of the earls 
of Lauderdale and Lanerk; and notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition made by the violent church - 
men, and the apoſtacy of the chancellor earl of 
Loudon, who fell in with them, an army was 
raiſed, the command of which was given to the 
duke of Hamilton. The independents in Eng- 
land ſent down commiſſioners to ſtrengthen the 
cauſe of the covenanters, whoſe miniſters now 
thundered againſt the engagement (as it was cal- 
led) under Hamilton. The Scotch parliament pre- 
vioully ſent three demands to that of England. 
The firſt was, that presbyterianiſm, in conſe- 
- quence of the former treaties, ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed in England: the ſecond was, that Charles 
might come to fome of his houſes near Lon- 
don, where a treaty might be ſet on foot for re- 
eſtabliſhing the public tranquility : the laſt de- 
mand was, that the Engliſh army under Fairfax 
| ſhould be disbanded, and the parhament re- 
ſtored to its liberty. The Scots receiving no 
ſatisfactory anſwer to thoſe demands, publiſhed 
a ſtrong declaration againſt the · Engliſh parlia- 

>: | ment; 
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ment; and great numbers of the Engliſh roy- 
aliſts were ready to join the Scotch army under 


Hamilton; but the Engliſh parliament was then 


directed by Cromwell and the army. b 
In the beginning of May, Berwick and Car- 
lille were ſurprized by Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale and Sir Philip Muſgrave. They expected 
to be joined by the Welſh royaliſts, but they 
were quelled by Cromwell, who made diſpoſi- 
tions for marching towards the Scotch borders. 
The faction at Weſtminſter, to embroil matters 
in Scotland, voted thirty-five thouſand pounds 
to be paid to the marquis of Argyle. This had 
a ſurprizing effect to the prejudice of Charles; 
for the covenanting preachers not only denoun- 
ced vengeance from their pulpits, againſt Ha- 
milton's engagement, but Argyle employed 
arms to obſtruct his levies,” Langdale, Muſ- 
grave, and Glenham were then in Scotland, 
with many other royaliſts ; but the violent op- 
poſition made by the marquis of Argyle and 
the preachers, through the inſtigation of the 
Engliſh commiſſioners, diſconcerted all their 
meaſures. The commiſſion of the church vo- 
ted his majeſty's conceſſions not to be ſatisfac- 
tory. Great heats took place in the election 
of members for the enſuing parliament, and the 
earl of Stamford was ſaid to have come to Edin- 
burgh as one of the Engliſh parliament's com- 
miſſioners, with a large ſum of mongy, which 
he diſtributed among the covenanters. Part of 


the 


OF S COT LAND. 
the parliament's fleet had revolted to the prince 
of Wales, who was then on the coaſt, and in- 
tended to land, and put himſelf at the head of 
the Engliſh and Scotch royaliſts. Theſe pro- 
miſing appearances were all daſhed in pieces by 
peeviſhneſs, treachery, corruption, and enthu- 
ſiaſm. The queen (who was ftill in France) 
during her husband's confinement, had taken 
the chief direction of his affairs; but ſhe was 


herſelf guided by Jermyn, and other worthleſs 


favourites. Montreville, who repaired to Scot- 


land, prepoſſeſſed her equally againſt the duke 


of Hamilton and the marquis of Argyle; and 
the heats that aroſe among the officers of the 
fleet, defeated all the ſchemes that had been 
projected for the deliverance of Charles. The 
earl of Lauderdale was ſent to the fleet, to in- 
form the prince of the vigorous reſolutions 
which had been taken in Scotland; but though 
he was promiſed an immediate ſupply of arms, 
men, and money, and that the prince ſhould 
take upon himſelf the command of the Scotch 
army; yet nothing was performed. The wretch- 
ed prepoſſeſſions of the queen had even infect- 
ed her ſon-in-law, the prince of Orange, who 
diſtruſted all the Scots; and the prince of 
Wales's fleet, after lying for ſome months at 
the mouth of the Thames, returned to Hol- 
land without doing the ſmalleſt ſervice to the 
royal cauſe. 

: The 
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The king, by this time, had granted to the 
Scotch presbyterians all that they had demand- 
ed for presbytery and the covenant. in Scot- 
land; but the marquis of Argyle, and his par- 


ty, inſiſted upon the Engliſh royaliſts conform- 
ing themſelves to presbyterianiſm, and in tak- 


ing the covenant likewiſe. Their refuſing this 
gave 2 handle for the marquis of Argyle, and. 
his party, to diſcredit the royal ſervice, and to 
obſtrut Hamilton's meaſures. Biſhop Guthrie, 
however, ſays, that Hamilton had then an in- 
tereſt ſuperior in Scotland to that of the mar- 
quis of Argyle and his covenanters ; but he 


| ſeems to think, that he did not make a proper 
uſe of it, for no cenſure was inflicted upon the 


inſolent declaration that had been made by the 
committee of the church. When a committee 
for the management of affairs was voted, Argyle 
and his friends proteſted againſt that and the 
whole of their proceedings; but the duke and 
his brother prevented any puniſhment being in- 
flicted upon the authors of ſo daring an inſult. 
Their ſuffering the marquis of Huntley to 
remain in priſon is another ſtrong charge a- 
gainſt the Hamiltons. Biſhop Burnet ſays, but 
we have no authority for believing him, that 
they offered to wink at his eſcaping; but he 
refuſed it. I am apt to think that the Hamil- 
tons found him ſo unpopular among the cove- 
nanters, that they durſt not ſet * at liberty. 
Though 


OTS COT LAND 


Though the parliament of Scotland had vo- 


ted that thirty thouſand men and ſix thouſand 
horſe ſhould be raiſed, and that Monro, who 


commanded the Scots in Ireland, ſhould be re- 


called, with his army, yet that under the duke 
of Hamilton, when muſtered, amounted to no 
more than ten thouſand foot and four thou- 
ſand horſe; and thoſe ſo miſerably provided 
with arms, through the diſappointment they re- 
ceived from the queen and the prince, that they 


had not a ſingle field-piece among them. This 
difficulty may likewiſe be accounted for by the 


earl of Leven and general Leſley, now lord 


Newark, and ſome other officers of great repu- 
tation, declining to ſerve: in the engagement 
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under Hamilton, and to the violent oppoſition 


made to the levies by Argyle and his party. 


Their places were ſupplied by the earl of Cal- 
lendar, who was made hleutenant- general, and 


Middleton, who was major-general of the horſe, 


and who continued ever afterwards a firm roy- 


aliſt. As to the army in Ireland, the arrears of 
their pay there were ſo great (amounting to 
near eight hundred thouſand pounds ſterling), 


that they could only ſpare twelve hundred 
horſe, but all of them excellent troops, to be 


commanded by major. general Monro. Before 
the army could be put in motion, Argyle and 


the rigid covenanters had been ſo active in the 
Weſt, that Middleton, and ſome other officers, 


were obliged to march into thoſe parts with a 
Ni EA detach- 
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A.D. 2648. detachment of horſe. They found them in a 


: tradition, 


ſtate of rebellion, and headed by four miniſters 
completely armed, who fought very bravely in 
their foremoſt ranks ; ſo that it was not with- 
out difficulty and danger they were reduced. 
The four miniſters, William Adair, William 
Guthrie, Gabriel Maxwell, and John Nevoy, 
were taken priſoners, but pardoned through | 


Hamilton's intereſt. 


The biſhops Wiſhart and Guthrie inſinuate, 
that the cautious dilatory conduct of Hamilton, 
before he began his march, not only ruined the 
king's cauſe in the north of England, and in 
Wales, but proceeded from his backwardneſs, 
or ſome other worſe motive in the ſervice. 


Thoſe reflections ſeem to have riſen from the 


event. Argyle and the covenanters had the 
letter of the law upon their fide; and though 


it was an impious, as well as an abſurd law, 
yet it required all the allies of the Scots to 


take the covenant, which neither the Engliſh 
nor the Scotch royaliſts would agree to. All 
that Hamilton and his party pleaded was, that 


this form, though legal, was ſuſpended by the 


neceſſity of the juncture. I ſhall not, however, 
diſpute, that the confideration of the danger to 
which he was expoſed if unſucceſsful, might 


have rendered him too cautious ; but, that he 


was fincere in the cauſe, wy 1 think, paſt con- 


/ * 
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north, had inveſted Carliſle; and Langdale, Muſ- conduct. 


grave, and the other royaliſts obliged Hamilton, 
againſt his own and his brother's ſentiments, to 
march to its relief, with one of the worſt ap- 
pointed body of infantry that ever left Scot- 
land *, Cromwell, after ſubduing the Welch, 


was then marching into the north of England; 


and he ſent Lambert orders not to fight the 
Scots before he could join him, Upon this he 
retired from the ſiege; and the Engliſn royaliſts 
put both Berwick and Carliſle into Hamilton's 
hands. In a letter written by Hamilton to 
Lambert, on this occaſion, he ſays, that his 
expedition was undertaken for proſecuting the 
juſt deſires of the Scots, in purſuance of the 
ends of the covenant, according to the joint 
declaration of both kingdoms, in January 1643 


and 1644, for ſettling religion, delivering his 


majeſty from his impriſonment, and reſtoring 
freedom to his two houſes of parliament. Lam- 
bert returned a gallant but diſdainful anſwer to 
thoſe reaſons, and daily ſkirmiſhes happened 
between him and his enemies. Biſhop Burnet 
gives us a long, heavy, but circumſtantial jour- 
nal of the march and operations of the Scotch 
army under Hamilton. It does not differ ma- 

The bad ſtate of this army, when we compare it with that of 
the army which had ſo lately left England, plainly proves that the 


arms, and military ftores, were in the hands of the covenanters, 
of whom the army under the two Leſlies were Almoſt entirely com- 


poſed. 
KER terially 
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A. D. 1648. terially from what we have in the Engliſh and 


other accounts; but it is profefledly drawn up 


to palliate the unſoldierly conduct of the duke, 


which is indefenſible. His army was now 
ſtrengthened by three thouſand veterans under 
Monro; and Langdale's forces, which were 
ready to join him, amounted to the ſame num- 
ber, all of them in high ſpirits and good or- 
der. Some differences, indeed, ſubſiſted among 
the generals. Monro did not chuſe to take or- 
ders from Callendar; and the latter was for 


much briſker meaſures than Hamilton approv- 


ed of. Inſtead of collecting their force into 


one quarter, it was diſſipated by the general's 


orders for eaſing the people of the country, as 
he pretended ; ſo that there was ſometimes a 
diſtance of above twenty miles between the 
van and the rear of their army; and Langdale's 
forces were kept in a ſeparate body upon the 
front. The ſentiments of their generals were 
as much divided as the quarters of their troops; 
and their intelligence was ſo bad, that they did 
not know Cromwell was on full march to join 
Lambert, who continued retiring, till on the 


19th of July, he came to Penrith, from whence 
he moved to Appleby, ſkirmiſhing with the ad- 
vyanced guard of the Scotch army all the way, 
till he came to Kirby-Steven. A council of 
war being held, it was carried againſt the opi- 


nion of Hamilton (according to Burget) that 


they mould march into England through Lan- 


caſhire 
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caſhire inſtead of Yorkſhire. Monro and his 4. 5. 1648, 


diviſion were at this time thrown into the rear, 
on pretence of bringing up artillery from Scot- 
land; ſo that he remained at Appleby, where 
he was joined by ſome of the Engliſh royaliſts. 
The Scotch army, preceded by Langdale's divi- 
ſion, were ſtill advancing through Lancaſhire 
by Kendal and Hornby ; when on the twenty- 
ſeventh of July, Lambert was joined by part 
of, Cromwell's forces near Barnard-caſtle, hav- 
ing taken that route in order to cover York- 
ſhire ; and on the fifteenth of Auguſt, his army, 
and that of Cromwell, joined between Knares- 
borough and Wetherby, before the Scots ſuſ- 
pected that they were within a hundred and 
fifty miles of each other. Their front at this 
time was about thirty-five miles diſtant from 
the rear, while Cromwell's intelligence was ſo 
good, that he charged Langdale's diviſion, ſo 
as to cut it off from the main body of Scots. 
The behaviour of the royaliſts was, however, 
very gallant ; but after an obſtinate diſpute, 
they were forced into the town of Preſton. It 
appears, that at this time, Callendar and Mid- 
dleton, with the Scotch cavalry, had advanced 
as far as Wigmor. 

According to the moſt probable conjecture 
that can be formed, Callendar's intention was 
to have puſhed forwards into England, as 
Cromwell's and Lambert's army were much 
fatigued by their long and ſevere marches, 

and 
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THE HISTORY 


A. b. x648. and the Scotch cavalry in excellent condition. 


The diſputes that happened between Hamilton 
and his officers about relieving Langdale, were 
childiſh and trifling, and their efforts were 
but languid. The whole ended in the ſlaugh- 
ter of the brave Engliſh; while the Scots were 


ſeized with ſuch a panic, that their infantry 


under Bailie retreated from poſt to poſt, being 
MNaughtered all the way by Cromwell's men, 
till they came to Warrington bridge, where 
they offered to capitulate with Cromwell ; and 
ten thouſand of them actually throwing down 
their arms, both officers and ſoldiers became 
priſoners of war to the parliament. 

It is in vain for biſhop Burnet to endeavour 
to vindicate the conduct of Hamilton on this 
occaſion, or to bring any inſtances of the per- 
ſonal courage and conduct of Middleton, or 
the other officers, to excuſe it. It is plain there 
was a total want of judgment and military ca- 
pacity, if not courage, in the general ; for at 
the very time his foot capitulated, he was in a 
condition to have ſupported them by his horſe. 
All that can be ſaid in his vindication is, that 


Callendar and Middleton might think the in- 


fantry ſo ill- armed and undiſciplined, that they 
could be of no ſervice againſt Cromwell's ve- 
terans; but even this does not appear; nor 
can any good reaſon be given why the cavalry 
ſhould leave the field without a blow._ Hamil- 
ton's miſconduct was as fatal to himſelf as it 


had 
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had been ſhameful. Uncertain whether to march AD. 1648. 
to Wales, or to attempt to return to Scotland, he 
did neither; but marched irreſolutely backwards 
and forwards thro' the enemy's country, till he 
and his horſe came to Utoxeter. Here he was 
mean enough to enter into a treaty with the 
parliament's governor of Stafford, who ſum- 
moned him to ſurrender. Burnet's narrative 
mentions the great loſs which the army ſul- 
tained by the militia making a priſoner of Mid- 
dleton, who was incomparably the beſt officer | 
the Scots had, and by a mutiny of the com- 0 
mon men at Utoxeter. Callendar was ſo much 
exaſperated, that he diſdained keeping longer 
company with the general; and breaking thro' 
the enemy with. a reſolute body of his friends, 
they eſcaped to their own country, while he 
puſhed forward to London, and from thence 
reached Holland. 


The treaty between Hamilton and the go- Hamiken 
vernor of Stafford was far advanced, when 1t priſoner. 
was taken out of the hands of the latter by 
Lambert, whom Cromwell had ſent in purſuit 
of the Scotch cavalry. The lord Grey of Groby 

arriving at the ſame time with the parliament's 
forces, endeavoured to take from Lambert the 
honour of concluding the treaty. The dif- 
ference was ſoon compromiſed; for the duke 
ſurrendered himſelf, and all his cavalry, pri- 
ſoners of war. They were ſent to different. 
priſons; and he himſelf, at laſts to Windſor. 


Thus 
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THE HISTORY 


a. 5. x648. and the Scotch cavalry in excellent condition. 


The diſputes that happened between Hamilton 
and his officers about relieving Langdale, were 


childiſh and trifling, and their efforts were 


but languid. The whole ended in the ſtaugh- 
ter of the brave Engliſh; while the Scots were 


ſeized with ſuch a panic, that their infantry 


under Baile retreated from poſt to poſt, being 
Nlaughtered all the way by Cromwell's men, 
till they came to Warrington bridge, where 
they offered to capitulate with Cromwell ; and 
ten thouſand of them actually throwing down 
their arms, both officers and ſoldiers became 


priſoners of war to the parliament. 


It is in vain for biſhop Burnet to endeavour 
to vindicate the conduct of Hamilton on this 
occaſion, or to bring any inſtances of the per- 
ſonal courage and conduct of Middleton, or 


the other officers, to excuſe it. It is plain there 


was a total want of judgment and military ca- 
pacity, if not courage, in the general ; for at 
the very time his foot capitulated, he was in a 
condition to have ſupported them by his horſe. 
All that can be ſaid in his vindication is, that 
Callendar and Middleton might think the in- 
fantry ſo ill- armed and undiſciplined, that they 
could be of no ſervice againſt . CromwelPs ve- 
terans; but even this does not appear ; nor 
can any good reaſon be given why the cavalry 
ſhould leave the field without a blow. Hamil- 
ton's miſconduct was as fatal to himſelf as it 


had 
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had been ſhameful. Uncertain whether to march 4 b. 1648. 

to Wales, or to attempt to return to Scotland, he 
did neither; but marched irreſolutely backwards 
and forwards thro” the enemy's country, till he 
and his horſe came to Utoxeter. Here he was 
mean enough to enter into a treaty with the 
parliament's governor of Stafford, who ſum- 

- moned him to ſurrender. Burnet's narrative 
mentions the great loſs which the army ſul- 

| tained by the militia making a priſoner of Mid- 
dleton, who was incomparably the beſt officer 
the Scots had, and by a mutiny of the com- oy 

mon men at Utoxeter. Callendar was ſo much 

exaſperated, that he diſdained keeping longer 

company with the general; and breaking thro” 
the enemy with. a reſolute body of his friends, 

they eſcaped to their own country, while he 
puſhed forward to London, and from thence 
reached Holland. 


The treaty between Hamilton and the go- Hamikes 
vernor of Stafford was far advanced, when it priſoner. 
was taken out of the hands of the latter by 
Lambert, whom Cromwell had ſent in purſuit 
of the Scotch cavalry. The lord Grey of Groby 
arriving at the ſame time with the parliament's 
forces, endeavoured to take from Lambert the 
honour of concluding the treaty. The dif- 
ference was ſoon compromiſed; for the duke 
ſurrendered himſelf, and all his cavalry, pri- 
ſoners of war. They were ſent to different 
Priſons ; and he himſelf, at laſt, to Windſor. 


Thus 
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4. b. 2648, Thus ended, equally unfortunately and ſhame- 


fully, this expedition. Monro, who carried 


back his diviſion untouched to Scotland, 
joined the earl of Lanerk, who met him on 


the borders with a conſiderable body; ſo that 


they had again the face of an army, oF which 
Lanerk took the command. 
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